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INTRODUCTION 

Chretien de Troyes lias had the peculiar fortune of<*becom- 
ing the best known of the old French poets to students of 
mediasval literature, and of remaining practically unknown 
to any one else. The acquaintance of students with the work 
of Chretien has been made possible in academic circles by the 
admirable critical editions of his romances undertaken and 
carried to completion during the past thirty years by Pro- 
fessor Wendelin Foerster of Bonn. At the same time the want 
of public familiarity with Chretien's work is due to the almost 
complete lack of translations of his romances into the modem 
tongues. The man who, so far as we know, first recounted 
the romantic adventures of Arthur's knights, Gawain, Yvain, 
Erec, Lancelot, and Perceval, has been forgotten; whereas 
posterity has been kinder to his debtors, Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, Malory, Lord Tennyson, and Richard Wagner. The 
present volume has grown out of the desire to place these 
romances of adventure before the reader of English in a prose 
version based directly upon the oldest form in which they 
exist. 

Such extravagant claims for Chretien’s art have been made 
in some quarters that one feels disinclined to give them even 
an echo here. The modem reader may form his own estimate 
of the poet’s art, and that estimate will probably not be high. 
Monotony, lack of proportion, vam repetitions, insufficient 
motivation, wearisome subtleties, and threatened, if not 
actual, indelicacy are among the most salient defects which 
will arrest, and mayhap confound, the reader unfamiliar with 
mediaeval literary craft. No greater service can be per- 
formed by an edter in such a case than to prepare the reader 
to overlook theut. pommon faults, and to set before him the 
literary significance of this twelfth-century poet. 

Chretien de Troyes wrote in Champagne during the third 
quarter of the twelfth century. Of his life we know neither 
the beginning nor the end, but we know that between 1 1 6o 
and 1172 he lived, perhaps as herald-at-arms (according to 
Gaston Paris, based on Lancelot,” 5591 “94), at Troyes, where 
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was the court of his patroness, the Countess Marie de Cham- 
pagne. She was the daughter of Louis VII. and of that 
famous Eleanor of Aquitaine, as she is called in English 
histories, who, ceming from the South of France in 1137, 
prst to Paris and later to England, may have had some share 
in the introduction of those ideals of courtesy and woman- 
service which were soon to become the cult of European 
society.' The Countess Marie, possessing her royal mother’s 
tastes and gifts, ^made of her court a social experiment station, 
where these Proven9al ideals of a perfect society were planted 
afresh in congenial soil. It appears from contemporary 
testimony that the authority of this celebrated feudal dame 
was weighty and widely felt. The old city of Troyes, where 
she held her court, must be set down large in any map of 
literary history. For it was there that Chretien was led to 
write four romances which together form the most complete 
expression we possess from a single author of the ideals of 
French chivalry. These romances, written in eight-syllable 
rhyming couplets, treat respectively of Erec and Enide, Cliges, 
Yvain, and Lancelot. Another poem, Perceval le Gallots, 
was composed about 1175 for Philip, Count of Flanders, to 
whom Chr6tien was attached during his last years. This 
last poem is not included in the present translation because 
of its extraordinary length of 32,000 verses, because Chretien 
wrote only the first 9000 verses, and because Miss Jessie L. 
Weston has given us an English version of Wolfram’s well- 
known Parztval, which tells substantially the same story, 
though in a different spirit. To have included this poem, 
of which he wrote less than one-third, in the works of Chretien 
would have been unjust to him. It is true the romance of 
" Lancelot” was not completed by Chretien, we are told, but 
the poem is his in such large part that one would be over-scrupul- 
ous not to call it his. The other three poems mentioned are 
his entire. In addition, there are quite generally assigned 
to the poet two insignificant lyrics, the pious romance of 
Guillaume d'Angleterre, and the elaboration of an episode 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses (vi,, 426-674) called Philomena 
by its recent editor (C. de Boer, Paris, 1909). All these 
are extant and accessible. But since Guillaume d* Arigleterre 
and Philomena are not universally attributed to Chretien, 
and since they have nothing to do with the Arthurian material, 
it seems reasonable to limit the present enterprise to “ Erec 
and Enide,” ” Clig6s,” ” Yvain,” and ” Lancelot.” 
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Professor Foerster, basing his remark upon the best know- 
ledge we possess of an obscure matter, has called “ Erec and 
Enide the oldest Arthurian romance extant. It is not 
possible to dispute this significant claim, but let us makei‘it 
a little more intelligible. Scholarship has shown that froi^ 
the early Middle Ages popular tradition was rif§ in Britain 
and Brittany. The existence of these traditions common to 
the Brythonic peoples was called to the attention of the 
literary world by William of Malmesbury {Gesta regum An- 
glorum) and Geofirey of Monmouth (Historia regum Bnianmce) 
in their Latin histories about 1125 and 1137 respectively, and 
by the Anglo-Norman poet Wace immediately afterward. 
Scholars have waged war over the theories of transmission of 
the so-called Arthurian material during the centuries which 
elapsed between the time of the fabled chieftain’s activity in 
500 A.D. and his appearance as a great literary personage m 
the twelfth century. Documents are lacking for the dark 
ages of popular tradition before the Norman Conquest, and 
the theorists may work their will. But Arthur and his 
knights, as we see them in the earliest French romances, have 
little in common with their Celtic prototypes, as we dimly 
catch sight of them in Irish, Welsh, and Breton legend. 
Chretien belonged to a generation of French poets who took 
over a great mass of Celtic folk-lore which they imperfectly 
understood, and made of it what, of course, it had never been 
before: the vehicle to carry a rich freight of chivalric customs 
and ideals. As an ideal of social conduct, the code of chivalry 
never touched the middle and lower classes, but it was the 
religion of the aristocracy and of the twelfth-century honnete 
homme. Never was literature in any age closer to the ideals 
of a social class. So true is this that it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether social practices called forth the literature, or 
whether, as in the case of the seventeenth-century pastoral 
romance in France, it is truer to say that literature suggested 
to society its ideals. Be that as it may, it is proper to ob- 
serve that the French romances of adventure portray late 
mediaeval aristocracy as it fain would be. For the glaring 
inconsistencies between the reality and the ideal, one may 
turn to the chronicles of the period. Yet, even history teUs 
of many an ugly sin rebuked and of many a gallant deed per- 
formed because of the courteous ideals of chivalry. The 
debt of our own social code to this literature of courtesy and 
frequent self-sacri&ce is perfectly manifest. 
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What Chretien's immediate and specific source was for his 
romances is of deep interest to the student. Unfortunately, 
he has left us in doubt. He speaks in the vaguest way of 
the materials he used. There is no evidence that he had any 
"^^^eltic written source. We are thus thrown back upon Latin 
or French literary originals which are lost, or upon current 
continental lore going back to a Celtic source. This very 
difficult problem is as yet unsolved in the case of Chretien, 
as it is in the c^se of the Anglo-Norman Beroul, who wrote of 
Tristan about 1150. The material evidently was at hand 
and Chretien appropriated it, without much understanding of 
its primitive spirit, but appreciating it as a setting for the ideal 
society dreamed of but not realised in his own day. Add to 
this literary perspicacity, a good foundation in classic fable, 
a modicum of ecclesiastical doctrine, a remarkable facility in 
phrase, figure, and rhyme and we have the foundations for 
Chretien’s art as we shall find it upon closer examination. 

A French narrative poet of the twelfth century had three 
categories of subject-matter from which to choose: legends 
connected with the history of France (matiere de Fyance), 
legends connected with Arthur and other Celtic heroes (mature 
de Bretagne), and stories culled from the history or mythology 
of Greece and Rome, current in Latin and French translations 
(mature de Rome la grant). Chretien tells us in Ciiges ” 
that his first essays as a poet were the translations into French 
of certain parts of Ovid’s most popular works: the Meta- 
morphoses, the Amatoria, and perhaps the Remedia Amons. 
But he appears early to have chosen as his special field the 
stories of Celtic origin dealing with Arthur, the Round Table, 
and other features of Celtic folk-lore. Not only was he alive 
to the literary mterest of this material when rationalised to 
suit the taste of French readers; his is further the credit of 
having given to somewhat crude folk-lore that polish and 
elegance which is peculiarly French, and which is inseparably 
associated with the Arthurian legends in all modern literature. 
Though Beroul, and perhaps other poets, had previously based 
romantic poems upon individual Celtic heroes like Tristan, 
nevertheless to Chretien, so far as we can see, is due the con- 
siderable honour of having constituted Arthur’s court as a 
literary centre and rallying-point for an innumerable company 
of knights and ladies engaged in a never-ending series of 
amorous adventures and dangerous quests. Rather than 
unqualifiedly attribute to Chretien this important literary 
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convention, one should bear in mind that all his poem-s imply 
familiarity on the part of his readers with the heroes of the 
court of which he speaks. One would suppose that other 
stories, told before his versions, were current. Some criti^is 
would go so far as to maintain that Chretien came toward the>«- 
close, rather than at the beginning, of a school of French 
writers of Arthurian romances. But, if so, we do*not possess 
these earlier versions, and for lack of rivals Chretien may be 
hailed as an innovator in the current schools of poetry. 

And now let us consider the faults which a modem reader 
will not be slow to detect in Chretien’s style. Most of his 
salient faults are common to all mediaeval narrative literature. 
They may be ascribed to the extraordinary leisure of the class 
for whom it was composed — a class which was always ready 
to read an old story told again, and which would tolerate any 
description, however detailed. The pastimes of this class of 
readers were jousting, hunting, and making love. Hence the 
preponderance of these matters in the literature of its leisure 
hours. No detail of the joust or hunt was unfamiliar or un- 
welcome to these readers; no subtle arguments concerning 
the art of love were too abstmse to delight a generation 
steeped in amorous casuistry and allegories. And if some 
scenes seem to us indelicate, yet after comparison with other 
authors of his times, Chretien must be let off with a light 
sentence. It is certain he intended to avoid what was in- 
decent, as did the writers of narrative poetry in general. To 
appreciate fully the chaste treatment of Chretien one must 
know some other forms of mediaeval literature, such as the 
fabliaux, farces, and morality plays, in which courtesy im- 
posed no restraint. For our poet’s lack of sense of pro- 
portion, and for his carelessness in the proper motivation of 
many episodes, no apology can be made. He is not always 
guilly; some episodes betoken poetic mastery. But a poet 
acquainted, as he was, with some first-class Latin poetry, and 
who had made a business of his art, ought to have handled 
his material more intelligently, even in the twelfth century. 
The emphasis is not always laid with discrimination, nor is 
his yam always kept free of tangles in the spinning. 

Reference has been made to Chretien’s use of his sources. 
The tendency of some critics has been to minimise the French 
poet’s originality by pointing out striking analogies in classic 
and Celtic fable. Attention has been especially directed to 
the defence of the fountain and the service of a fairy mistress 
* 
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in Yvain,” to the captivity of Arthur’s subjects in the 
kingdom of Gone, as narrated in “ Lancelot,” reminding one 
so insistently of the treatment of the kingdom of Death from 
w|iich some god or hero finally delivers those In durance, and 
-4o the feigned death of Fenice in ” Cliges,” with its many 
fariants. These episodes are but examples of parallels 
which will"^ occur to the observant reader. The difficult 
point to determine, in speaking of conceptions so widespread 
in classic and medieval literature, is the immediate source 
whence these conceptions reached Chretien. The list of 
works of reference appended to this volume will enable the 
student to go deeper into this much debated question, and 
will permit us to dispense with an examination of the argu- 
ments in this place. However, such convincing parallels for 
many of Chretien’s fairy and romantic episodes have been 
adduced by students of Irish and Welsh legend that one 
cannot fail to be impressed by the fact that Chretien was in 
touch, either by oral or literary tradition, with the popula- 
tions of Britam and of Brittany, and that we have here 
his most immediate inspiration. Professor Foerster, stoutly 
opposing the so-called Anglo-Norman theory which supposes 
the existence of lost Anglo-Norman romances in French as 
the sources of Chretien de Troyes, is, nevertheless, well within 
the truth when he insists upon what is, so far as we are con- 
cerned, the essential originality of the French poet. The 
general reader will to-day care as little as did the reader of 
the twelfth century how the poet came upon the motives and 
episodes of his stories, whether he borrowed them or in- 
vented them himself. Any poet should be judged not as a 
”fiLnder” but as a ”user” of the common stock of ideas. 
The study of sources of mediaeval poetry, which is being so 
doggedly carried on by scholars, may well throw light upon 
the main currents of literary tradition, but it casts no re- 
flection, favourable or otherwise, upon the personal art of the 
poet in handling his stuff. On that count he may plead his 
own cause before the jury. 

Chretien’s originality, then, consists in his portrayal of the 
social ideal of the French aristocracy in the twelfth century. 
So far as we know he was the first to create in the vulgar 
tongues a vast court, where men and women lived in con- 
formity with the rules of courtesy, where the truth was told, 
where generosity was open-handed, where the weak and the 
innocent were protected by men who dedicated themselves 
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to the cult of honour and to the quest of a spotless reputation. 
Honour and love combined to engage the attention of this 
society; these were its religion in a far more real sense than 
was that of the Church. Perfection was. attainable und«r 
this code of ethics: Gawain, for example, was a perfect^ 
knight. Though the ideals of this court and tho|e of Chris- 
tianity are in accord at many points, yet courtly love and 
Christian morality are irreconcilable. This Arthurian material, 
as used by Chretien, is fundamentally immoral as judged by 
Christian standards. Beyond question, the* poets and the 
public alike knew this to be the case, and therein lay its charm 
for a society in which the actual relations of the sexes were 
rigidly prescribed by the Church and by feudal practice, 
rather than by the sentiments of the individuals concerned. 
The passionate love of Tristan for Iseut, of Lancelot for 
Guinevere, of Cliges for Fenice, fascinate the conventional 
Christian society of the twelfth century and of the twentieth 
century alike, but there is only one name among men for 
such relations as theirs, and neither righteousness nor reason 
lie that way. Even Tennyson, in spite of all he has done to 
spiritualise this material, was compelled to portray the in- 
evitable dissolution and ruin of Arthur's court. Chretien 
well knew the difference between right and wrong, between 
reason and passion, as the reader of “ Cliges ” may learn for 
himself. Fenice was not Iseut, and she would not have her 
Cliges to be a Tristan. Infidelity, if you will, but not a 
menage a trois. Both “ Erec " and Yvain " present a con- 
ventional morality. But ** Lancelot ” is flagrantly immoral, 
and the poet is careful to state that for this particular romance 
he is indebted to his patroness Marie de Champagne. He 
says it was she who furnished him with both the matiere and 
the san, the material of the story and its method of treatment. 

Scholars have sought to fix the chronology of the poet’s 
works, and have been tempted to speculate upon the evolu- 
tion of his literary and moral ideas. Professor Foerster’s 
chronology is generally accepted, and there is little likelihood 
of his being in error when he supposes Chretien’s work to have 
been done as follows: the lost “Tristan" (the existence of 
which is denied by Gaston Paris in Journal des Savants, 1902, 
pp. 297 /,), “Erec and Enide," “Cliges," “Lancelot," 
“ Yvain," “ Perceval.” The arguments for this chronology, 
based upon external as well as internal criticism, may be 
found in the Introductions to Professor Foerster's recent 
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editions. When we speculate upon the development of 
Chretien’s moral ideas we are not on such sure ground. As 
we have seen, his standards vary widely in the different 
remances. How jnuch of this variation is due to chance cir- 
^-cumstance imposed by the nature of his subject or by the 
taste of his public, and how much to changing conviction? 
It is easy to see, when we consider some contemporary 
novelist, how dangerous it is to judge of moral convictions as 
reflected in literary work. “ Lancelot ” must be the key- 
stone of any theory constructed concerning the moral evolu- 
tion of Chretien The following supposition is tenable, if the 
chronology of Foerster is correct. After the works of his 
youth, consisting of lyric poems and translations embodymg 
the ideals of Ovid and of the school of contemporary trou- 
badour poets, Chretien took up the Arthurian material and 
started upon a new course. Erec ” is the oldest Arthurian 
romance to have survived in any language, but it is almost 
certainly not the first to have been written. It is a perfectly 
clean story of love, estrangement, and reconciliation in the 
persons of Erec and his charming sweetheart Enide. The 
psychological analysis of Erec’s motives in the rude testing 
of Enide is worthy of attention, and is more subtle than 
anything previous in French literature with which we are 
acquainted. The poem is an episodical romance in the bio- 
graphy of an Arthurian hero, with the usual amount of space 
given to his adventures. Cliges ” apparently connects a 
Byzantine tale of doubtful origin in an arbitrary fashion with 
the court of Arthur. It is thought that the story em- 
bodies the same motive as the widespread tale of the decep- 
tion practised upon Solomon by his wife, and that Chretien’s 
source, as he himself claims, was literary (cf. Gaston Paris in 
Journal des Savants, 1902, pp. 641-655). The scene where 
Fenice feigns death in order to rejoin her lover is a parallel of 
many others in literary history, and will, of course, suggest 
the situation in Romeo and Juliet. This romance well illus- 
trates the drawing power of Arthur’s court as a literary centre, 
and its use as a rallying-point for courteous knights of whatever 
extraction. The poem has been termed an '' Anti-Tristan,” 
because of its disparaging reference to the love of Tristan and 
Iseut, which, it is generally supposed, had been narrated by 
Chretien in his earlier years. Next may come Lancelot,” 
with its significant dedication to the Countess of Champagne. 
Of all the poet’s work, this tale of the rescue of Guinevere by 
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her lover seems to express most closely the ideals of Marie's 
court — ideals in which devotion and courtesy but thinly dis- 
guise free love. Yvain ” is a return to the poet’s natural 
bent, in an episodical romance, while “ Perceval ” crowns ths 
production with its pure and exalted note, though without 
touch of that religious mysticism which later marked Wolfram 
von Eschenbach’s Pavzival. Guillaume d'Angleterre is a 
pseudo-historical romance of adventure in which the worldly 
distresses and the final reward of piety are conventionally 
exposed. It is uninspired, its place is difficult to determine, 
and its authorship is questioned by some. It is aside from 
the Arthurian material, and there is no clue to its place in the 
evolution of Chretien’s art, if indeed it be his work. 

A few words must be devoted to Chretien’s place in the 
history of mediaeval narrative poetry. The heroic epic songs 
of France, devoted either to the conflict of Christendom under 
the leadership of France against the Saracens, or else to the 
strife and rivalry of French vassals among themselves, had 
been current for perhaps a century before our poet began to 
write. These epic poems, of which some three score have sur- 
vived, portray a warlike, virile, unsentimental feudal society, 
whose chief occupation was fighting, and whose dominant 
ideals were faith in God, loyalty to feudal and family ties, and 
bravery in battle. Woman’s place is comparatively obscure, 
and of love-making there is little said. It is a poetry of 
vigorous manhood, of uncompromising morality, and of hard 
knocks given and taken for God, for Christendom, and the 
King of France. This poetry is written in ten- or twelve- 
syllable verses grouped, at first in assonanced, later in rhymed, 
“ tirades ” of unequal length. It was intended for a society 
which was still homogeneous, and to it at the outset doubt- 
less all classes of the population listened with equal interest. 
As poetry it is monotonous, without sense of proportion, 
padded to facilitate memorisation by professional reciters, 
and unadorned by figure, fancy, or imagmation. Its pre- 
tention to historic accuracy begot prosaicness in its approach 
to the style of the chronicles. But its inspiration was noble, 
its conception of human duties was lofty. It gives a realistic 
portrayal of the age which produced it, the age of the first 
crusades, and to this day we would choose as our models of 
citizenship Roland and Oliver rather than Tristan and 
Lancelot. 

The epic poems, dealing with the pseudo-historical char- 
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acters who had fought in civil and foreign wars under Charle- 
magne, remained the favourite literary pabulum of the middle 
classes until the close of the thirteenth century. Professor 
Kedier is at present engaged in explaining the extraordinary 
Ip old which these poems had upon the public, and in proving 
that they efcercised a distinct function when exploited by the 
Church throughout the period of the crusades to celebrate 
local shrines and to promote muscular Christianity. But the 
refinement whicj;i began to penetrate the ideals of the French 
aristocracy about the middle of the twelfth century craved 
a different expression in narrative literature. Greek and 
Roman mythology and history were seized upon with some 
effect to satisfy the new demand. The Roman de Thebes, the 
Roman Alexandre, the Roman de Troie, and its logical con- 
tinuation, the Roman d' Eneas, are all twelfth-century attempts 
to clothe classic legend in the dress of mediaeval chivalry. But 
better fitted to satisfy the new demand was the discovery by 
the alert Anglo-Normans perhaps in Brittany, perhaps in the 
South of England, of a vast body of legendary material which, 
so far as we know, had never before this century received any 
elaborate literary treatment. The existence of the literary 
demand and this discovery of the material for its prompt 
satisfaction is one of the most remarkable coincidences in 
literary history. It would seem that the pride of the Celtic 
populations in a Celtic hero, aided and abetted by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, who first showed the romantic possibilities of the 
material, made of the obscure British chieftain Arthur a 
world conqueror. Arthur thus became already in Geoffrey*s 
Historia regum Britanmcs a conscious protagonist of Charle- 
magne and his rival in popularity. This grandiose concep- 
tion of Arthur persisted in England, but this conception of 
the British chieftain did not interest the French. For 
Chretien Arthur had no political significance. He is simply 
the arbiter of his court in ail affairs of justice and courtesy. 
Charlemagne’s very realistic entourage of virile and busy 
barons is replaced by a court of elegant chevaliers and un- 
employed ladies. Charlemagne’s setting is historical and 
geographical; Arthur’s setting is ideal and in the air. In the 
oldest epic poems we find only God-fearing men and a few 
self-effacing women; in the Arthurian romances we meet 
gentlemen and ladies, more elegant and seductive than any 
one in the epic poems, but less fortified by faith and sense of 
duty against vice because breathing an enervating atmosphere 
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of leisure and decadent morality* Though, the Church made 
the attempt in Parzival, it could never lay its hands so effec- 
tively upon this Celtic material, because it contained too many 
elements which were root and branch inconsistent with the 
essential teachings of Christianity. A fleeting comparison oT^ 
the noble end of Charlemagne's Peers fighting fcg* their God 
and their King at Ronceval with the futile and dilettante 
careers of Arthur's knights in joust and hunt, will show better 
than mere words where the difference lies. 

The student of the history of social and moral ideals will 
find much to interest him in Chretien's romances. Mediseval 
references show that he was held by his immediate successors, 
as he is held to-day when fairly viewed, to have been a master 
of the art of stoiy- telling. More than any other single narra- 
tive poet, he was taken as a model both in France and abroad. 
Professor F. M. Warren has set forth in detail the finer points 
in the art of poetry as practised by Chretien and his con- 
temporary craftsmen {see '' Some Features of Style in Early 
French Narrative Poetry, ii 50-1 170 " in Modern Philology, 
iii., 179-209, iii., 513-539; iv., 655-675). Poets in his 
own land refer to him with reverence, and foreign poets com- 
plimented him to a high degree by direct translation and by 
embroidering upon the themes which he had made popular. 
The knights made famous by Chretien soon crossed the frontiers 
and obtained rights of citizenship in countries so diverse as 
Germany, England, Scandinavia, Holland, Italy, and to a 
lesser extent in Spain and Portugal. The inevitable tendency 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to reduce poetry to 
prose affected the Arthurian material; vast prose compila- 
tions finally embodied in print the matter formerly expressed 
in verse, and it was in this form that the stories were known 
to later generations until revived interest in the Middle Ages 
brought to light the manuscripts in verse. 

Aside from certain episodes of Chretien's romances, the 
student will be most interested in the treatment of love as 
therein portrayed. On this topic we may hear speaking the 
man of his time. “ Cliges ” contains the body of Chretien's 
doctrine of love, while Lancelot is his most perfect lover. His 
debt to Ovid has not yet been indicated with sufficient pre- 
ciseness. An elaborate code to govern sentiment and its 
expression was independently developed by the troubadours 
of Provence in the early twelfth century. These Proven9al 
ideals of the courtly life were carried into Northern France partly 
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as the result of a royal marriage m 1137 and of the crusade 
of 1 147, and there by such poets as Chretien they were gathered 
up and fused with the Ovidian doctrine into a highly compli- 
cated but perfectly definite statement of the ideal relations 
‘^of the sexes. Nowhere in the vulgar tongues can a better 
statement 9^ these relations be found than in Cliges.” 

So we leave Chretien to speak across the ages for himself 
and his generation. He is to be read as a story-teller rather 
than as a poet, as a casuist rather than as a philosopher. But 
when all deductions are made, his significance as a literary 
artist and as the founder of a precious literary tradition dis- 
tinguishes him from all other poets of the Latin races between 
the close of the Empire and the arrival of Dante. 

W. W. COMFORT. 
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PREFACE 

This translation of the four Arthurian romances of Chretien de 
Troyes is intended primarily for students of literature who may 
not be conversant with twelfth-century French. At the time 
the task was undertaken, none of these romances could be read 
in a literal English translation. When it is understood that 
Chretien more than any other individual is responsible for 
having determined the nature and significance of the Arthurian 
legends in modern literature, no apology is needed for the task 
here attempted. 

In preparing such an English translation, exactness has been 
the chief consideration. To tell the stories in modern English 
prose without additions or omissions has been my aim. No 
liberties have been taken with the original, except in the case 
of a few tenses, where the past has been used instead of the 
present to avoid an excessively awkward anachronism. 

The notes are intended for the gentle ” reader whose thirst 
may at times be whetted for further information. 

In the Bibliography will be found a list of selected books 
dealing with Chretien de Troyes and with the larger question of 
the origin and development of the so-called Breton material — 
a moot question of such vast scope that it can hardly be touched 
upon in the narrow compass of the introductory chapter. 

For encouragement and for many helpful suggestions I am 
indebted to my colleagues at Cornell University, Professors 
Lane Cooper and George L. Hamilton; also to Professor 
F. B, Gummere of Haverford College, Professor A. C. L. Brown 
of Northwestern University, and Dr. Howard Maynadier of 
Harvard University. 

W. W. Comfort. 


Cornell University, 
Ithaca* N.Y. 
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EREC ET ENIDE 


Vv. 1-26. — ^The rustic’s proverb says that"* many a thing is 
despised that is worth much more than is supposed. There- 
fore he does well who makes the most of whatever intelligence 
he may possess. For he who neglects this concern may likely 
omit to say something which would subsequently give great 
pleasure. So Chretien de Troyes maintains that one ought 
always to study and strive to speak well and teach the right; 
and he derives from a story of adventure a pleasing argument 
whereby it may be proved and known that he is not wise who 
does not make liberal use of his knowledge so long as God 
may give him grace. The story is about Erec the son of Lac 
— a story which those who earn a living by telling stories are 
accustomed to mutilate and spoil in the presence of kings 
and counts. And now I shall begin the tale which will be re- 
membered so long as Christendom endures. This is Chretien’s 
boast. 

Vv. 27-66. — One Easter Day in the Springtime, King Arthur 
held court in his town of Cardigan. Never was there seen so 
rich a court; for many a good knight was there, hardy, bold, and 
brave, and rich ladies and damsels, gentle and fair daughters of 
kings. But before the court was disbanded, the King told his 
knights that he wished to hunt the White Stag, in order to 
observe worthily the ancient custom. When my lord Gawain 
heard this, he was sore displeased, and said: “ Sire, you will 
derive neither thanks nor goodwill from this hunt. We all 
know long since what this custom of the White Stag is : whoever 
can kill the White Stag must forsooth kiss the fairest maiden of 
your court, come what may. But of this there might come 
great ill : for there are here five hundred damsels of high birth, 
gentle and prudent daughters of kings, and there is none of 
them but has a bold and valiant knight for her lover who would 
be ready to contend, whether right or wrong, that she who is bis 
lady is the fairest and gentlest of them all.” The King replies: 
‘‘ That I know well ; yet will I not desist on that account ; for 
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a king’s word ought never to be gainsaid. To-morrow morning 
we shall all gaily go to hunt the White Stag in the forest of 
adventure. And very delightful this hunt will be.” 

yv. 67-114. — And so the affair is arranged for the next 
“morning at daybreak. The morrow^ as soon as it is day, the 
King gets ug and dresses, and dons a short jacket for his forest 
ride. He commands the knights to be aroused and the horses 
to be made ready. Already they are ahorse, and off they go, 
with bows and arrows. After them the Queen mounts her 
horse, taking a dsfmsel with her. A maid she was, the daughter 
of a king, and she rode a white palfrey. After them there 
swiftly followed a knight, named Erec, who belonged to the 
Round Table, and had great fame at the court. Of all the 
knights that ever were there, never one received such praise; 
and he w^as so fair that nowhere in the world need one seek a 
fairer knight than he. He was very fair, brave, and courteous, 
though not yet twenty-five years old. Never was there a man 
of his age of greater knighthood. And what shall I say of 
his virtues? Mounted on his horse, and clad in an ermine 
mantle, he came galloping down the road, wearing a coat of 
splendid flowered silk which was made at Constantinople. He 
had put on hose of brocade, well made and cut, and when his 
golden spurs were well attached, he sat securely in his stirrups. 
He carried no arm with him but his sword. As he galloped 
along, at the corner of a street he came up with the Queen, and 
said: “ My lady, if it please you, I should gladly accompany 
you along this road, having come for no other purpose than to 
bear you company.” And the Queen thanks him: “Fair 
friend, I like your company well, in truth; for better I could 
not have.” 

Vv. 1 1 5-1 24. — Then they ride along at full speed until they 
come into the forest, where the party who had gone before them 
had already started the stag. Some wind the horns and others 
shout; the hounds plunge ahead after the stag, running, attack- 
ing, and baying; the bowmen shoot amain. And before them 
all rode the King on a Spanish hunter. 

Vv. 125-154.— ^ueen Guinevere was in the wood listening 
for the dogs; beside her were Erec and the damsel, who was 
very courteous and fair. But those who had pursued the stag 
were so far from them that, however intently they might listen 
to catch the sound of horn or baying of hound, they no longer 
could hear either horse, huntsman, or hound. So all three of 
them drew rein in a clearing beside the road. They had been 
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there but a short time when they saw an armed knighfc coming 
along on his steed, with shield slung about his neck, and his 
lance in hand. The Queen espied him from a distance. By his 
right side rode a damsel of noble bearing, and before them, -on 
a hack, came a dwarf carrying in his hand a knotted scourge? 
When Queen Guinevere saw the comely and graceful knight, 
she desired to know who he and his damsel were. So she bid 
her damsel go quickly and speak to him. 

Vv. 155-274. — ‘‘ Damsel,’’ says the Queen, “ go and bid 
yonder knight come to me and bring his dkmsel with him.” 
The maiden goes on an amble straight toward the knight. But 
the spiteful dwarf sallies forth to meet her with his scourge in 
hand, crying: “ Halt, maiden, what do you want here? You 
shall advance no farther.” ‘‘ Dwarf,” says she, let me pass. 
I wish to speak with yonder knight; for the Queen sends me 
hither,” The dwarf, who was rude and mean, took his stand 
in the middle of the road, and said: You have no business 
here. Go back. It is not meet that you should speak to so 
excellent a knight.” The damsel advanced and tried to pass 
him by force, holding the dwarf in slight esteem when she saw 
that he was so small. Then the dwarf raised his whip, when 
he saw her coming toward him, and tried to strike her in the 
face. She raised her arm to protect herself, but he lifted his 
hand again and struck her all unprotected on her bare hand; 
and so hard did he strike her on the back of her hand that it 
turned all black and blue. When the maiden could do nothing 
else, in spite of herself she must needs return. So weeping she 
turned back. The tears came to her eyes and ran down her 
cheeks. When the Queen sees her damsel wounded, she is 
sorely grieved and angered and knows not what to do. ‘‘ Ah, 
Erec, fair friend, ” she says, ‘‘I am in great sorrow for my 
damsel whom that dwarf has wounded. The knight must be 
discourteous, indeed, to allow such a monster to strike so beauti- 
ful a creature. Erec, fair friend, do you go to the knight and 
bid him come to me without delay. I wish to know him and 
his lady.” Erec starts off thither, giving spurs to his steed, 
and rides straight toward the knight. The ignoble dwarf sees 
him coming and goes to meet him. “ Vassal,” says he, stand 
back ! For I know not what business you have here. I advise 
you to withdraw.” “ Avaunt,” says Erec, “ provoking dwarf! 
Thou art vde and troublesome. Let me pass.” “ You shall 
not.” ‘‘ That will I.” “ You shall not.” Erec thrusts the 
dwarf aside. The dwarf had no equal for villainy: he gave him 
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a great blow with his lash right on the neck^ so that Erec’s neck 
and face are scarred with the blow of the scourge; from top to 
bottom appear the lines which the thongs have raised on him. 
He knew well that he could not have the satisfaction of striking 
•Hhe dwarf; for he saw that the knight was armed, arrogant, and 
of evil intent, and he was afraid that he would soon kill him, 
should he strike the dwarf in his presence. Rashness is not 
bravery. So Erec acted wisely in retreating without more ado. 
“My lady,” he says, “now matters stand worse; for the 
rascally dwarf ha£s so wounded me that he has badly cut my 
face. I did not dare to strike or touch him; but none ought to 
reproach me, for I was completely unarmed. I mistrusted the 
armed knight, who, being an ugly fellow and violent, would take 
it as no jest, and would soon kill me in his pride. But this much 
I will promise you; that if I can, I shall yet avenge my disgrace, 
or increase it. But my arms are too far away to avail me in 
this time of need; for at Cardigan did I leave them this morning 
when I came away. And if I should go to fetch them there, 
peradventure I should never again find the knight who is riding 
ofi apace. So I must follow him at once, far or near, until I 
find some arms to hire or borrow. If I find some one who will 
lend me arms, the knight will quickly find me ready for battle. 
And you may be sure without fail that we two shall fight until he 
defeat me, or I him. And if possible, I shall be back by the 
third day, when you will see me home again either joyous or 
sad, I know not which. Lady, I cannot delay longer, for 
I must follow after the knight. I go. To God I commend 
you.” And the Queen in like manner more than five 
hundred times commends him to God, that He may defend 
him from harm. 

Vv. 275-310. — Erec leaves the Queen and ceases not to pursue 
the knight. The Queen remains in the wood, where now the 
King had come up with the Stag. The King himself outstripped 
the others at the death. Thus they killed and took the Vi^ite 
Stag, and ail returned, carrying the Stag, till they came again 
to Cardigan. Aiter supper, when the knights were all in high 
spirits throughout the hall, the King, as the custom was, because 
he had taken the Stag, said that he would bestow the kiss and 
thus observe the custom of the Stag. Throughout the court 
a great murmur is heard; each one vows and swears to his 
neighbour that it shall not be done without the protest of 
sv/ord or ashen lance. Each one gallantly desires to contend 
tiiat his lady is the fairest in the hall. Their conversation 
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bodes no good, and when my lord Gawain heard it, you must 
know that it was not to his liking. Thus he addressed the 
King: Sire/^ he says, your knights here are greatly aroused, 

and all their talk is of this kiss. They say* that it shall never 
be bestowed without disturbance and a fight.’' And the King 
wisely replied to him: Fair nephew Gawain, givt me counsel 
now, sparing my honour and my dignity: for I have no mind 
for any disturbance.” 

Vv. 311-341. — To the council came a great; part of the best 
knights of the court. King Yder arrived, w’ho was the first to 
be summoned, and after him King Cadoalant, who was very 
wise and bold. Kay and Girflet came too, and King Amauguin 
was there, and a great number of other knights were there with 
them. The discussion was in progress when the Queen arrived 
and told them of the adventure which she had met in the forest, 
of the armed knight whom she saw, and of the malicious little 
dwarf who had struck her damsel on the bare hand with his 
whip, and who struck Erec, too, in the same way an ugly blow 
on the face ; but that Erec followed the knight to obtain ven- 
geance, or increase his shame, and how he said that if possible 
he would be back by the third day. “ Sire,” says the Queen 
to the King, “ listen to me a moment. If these knights approve 
what I say, postpone this kiss until the third day, when Erec 
will be back.” There is none who does not agree with her, 
and the King himself approves her words. 

Vv. 342-392. — Erec steadily follows the knight who was 
armed and the dwarf who had struck him until they come 
to a well placed town, strong and fine. They enter straight 
through the gate. Within the town there was great joy of 
knights and ladies, of whom there were many and fair. Some 
were feeding in the streets their sparrow-hawks and moulting 
falcons; others were giving an airing to their tercels, their 
mewed birds, and young yellow hawks ; others play at dice or 
other game of chance, some at chess, and some at back- 
gammon. The grooms in front of the stables are rubbing down 
and currying the horses. The ladies are bedecking themselves 
in their boudoirs. As soon as they see the knight coming, 
whom they recognised with his dwarf and damsel, they go out 
three by three to meet him. The knight they all greet and 
salute, but they give no heed to Erec, for they did not know 
him. Erec follows close upon the knight through the town, 
until he saw him lodged. Then, very joyful, he passed on a 
little farther until he saw reclining upon some steps a vavasor 
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well on in years. He was a comely man^ with white locks^ 
debonair, pleasing, and frank. There he was seated all alone, 
seeming to be engaged in thought. Erec took him for an honest 
man who would arc once give him lodging. When he turned 
through the gate into the yard, the vavasor ran to meet him, 
and saluted him before Erec had said a word. “ Fair sir/’ 
says he, “ be welcome. If you will deign to lodge with me, 
here is my house all ready for you.” Erec replies: '‘Thank 
you! For no otjier purpose have I come; I need a lodging- 
place this night.” 

Vv. 393-410. — Erec dismounts from his horse, which the 
host himself leads away by the bridle, and does great honour to 
his guest. The vavasor summons his wife and his beautiful 
daughter, who were busy in a work-room — doing I know not 
what. Tile lady came out with her daughter, who was dressed 
in a soft white under-robe with wide skirts hanging loose in folds. 
Over it she wore a white linen garment, which completed her 
attire. And this garment was so old that it was full of holes 
down the sides. Poor, indeed, was her garb without, but 
within her body was fair. 

Vv. 411-458. — The maid was charming, in sooth, for Nature 
had used ail her skill in forming her. Nature herself had 
marvelled more than five hundred times how upon this one 
occasion she had succeeded in creating such a perfect thing. 
Never again could she so strive successfully to reproduce her 
pattern. Nature bears witness concerning her that never was 
so fair a creature seen in all the world. In truth I say that 
never did Iseut the Fair have such radiant golden tresses that 
she could be compared with this maiden. The complexion of 
her forehead and face was clearer and more delicate than the 
lily. But with wondrous art her face with all its delicate 
pallor was suffused with a fresh crimson which Nature had 
bestowed upon her. Her eyes were so bright that they seemed 
like two stars. God never formed better nose, mouth, and eyes. 
What shall I say of her beauty? In sooth, she was made to be 
looked at; for in her one could have seen himself as in a mirror. 
So she came forth from the work-room; and when she saw the 
knight whom she had never seen before, she drew back a little, 
because she did not know him, and in her modesty she blushed. 
Erec, for his part, was amazed when he beheld such beauty in 
her, and the vavasor said to her: " Fair daughter dear, take 
this horse and lead him to the stable along with my own horses. 
See that he lack for nothing; take off his saddle and bridle, 
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give him oats and hay, look after him and curry him, that he 

may be in good condition/’ 

Vv. 459-546. — The maiden takes the horse, unlaces his breast- 
strap, and takes oil his bridle and saddle. Now the horse is in 
good hands, for she takes excellent care of him. She throws a 
halter over his head, rubs him down, curries himf and makes 
him comfortable. Then she ties him to the manger and puts 
plenty of fresh sweet hay and oats before him. Then she went 
back to her father, who said to her: “ Fair daughter dear, take 
now this gentleman by the hand and show him all honour. 
Take him by the hand upstairs.” The maiden did not delay 
(for in her there was no lack of courtesy) and led him by the 
hand upstairs. The lady had gone before and prepared the 
house. She had laid embroidered cushions and spreads upon 
the couches, where they all three sat down — Erec with his host 
beside him, and the maiden opposite. Before them the fire 
burns brightly. The vavasor had only one man-servant, 
and no maid for chamber or kitchen wwk. This one man was 
busy in the kitchen preparing meat and birds for supper. A 
skilful cook was he, who knew how to prepare meat in boiling 
v/ater and birds on the spit. When he had the meal prepared 
in accordance with the orders which had been given him, he 
brought them water for washing in two basins. The table was 
soon set, cloths, bread, and wine set out, and they sat down 
to supper. They had their fill of all they needed. When they 
had finished and when the table was cleared, Erec thus addressed 
his host, the master of the house: “Tell me, fair host,” he 
asked, “ why your daughter, who is so passing fair and clever, 
is so poorly and unsuitably attired.” “ Fair friend,” the 
vavasor replies, “ many a man is harmed by poverty, and 
even so am 1 . I grieve to see her so poorly clad, and yet T 
cannot help it, for I have been so long involved in war that 
I have lost or mortgaged or sold all my land. And yet she 
would be well enough dressed if I allowed her to accept every- 
thing that people wish to give her. The lord of this castle 
himself would have dressed her in becoming fashion and would 
have done her every manner of favour, for she is his niece and 
he is a count. And there is no nobleman in this region, however 
rich and powerful, who would not willingly have taken her to 
wife had I given my consent. But I am waiting yet for some 
better occasion, when God shall bestow still grea^ter honour 
upon her, when fortune shall bring hither some king or count 
who shall lead her away. For there is under Heaven no king or 
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count who would be ashamed of my daughter, who is so won^ 
drous fair that her match cannot be found. Fair, indeed, she is ; 
but yet greater far than her beauty is her intelligence. God 
never created any*‘one so discreet and of such an open hearts 
When I have my daughter beside me, I don’t care a marble 
about all tfce rest of the world. She is my delight and my 
pastime, she is my joy and comfort, my wealth and my treasure, 
and I love nothing so much as her own precious self.” 

Vv. 547-690.— TiWhen Erec had listened to all that his host 
told him, he asked him to inform him whence came all the 
chivalry that was quartered in the town. For there was no 
street or house so poor and small but it was full of knights and 
ladies and squires. And the vavasor said to him: Fair friend, 
these are the nobles of the country round ; all, both young and 
old, have come to a fete which is to be held in this town to- 
morrow; therefore the houses are so full. When they shall 
all have gathered, there will be a great stir to-morrow; for in 
the presence of all the people there will be set upon a silver 
perch a sparrow-hawk of five or six moultings — the best you 
can imagine. Whoever wishes to gain the hawk must have a 
mistress who is fair, prudent, and courteous. And if there be 
a knight so bold as to wish to defend the worth and the name 
of the fairest in his eyes, he will cause his mistress to step for- 
ward and lift the hawk from the perch, if no one dares to inter- 
pose. This is the custom they are observing, and for this each 
year they gather here.” Thereupon Erec speaks and asks him : 
“ Fair host, may it not displease you, but tell me, if you know, 
who is a certain knight bearing arms of azure and gold, who 
passed by here not long ago, having close beside him a courtly 
damsel, preceded by a hump-backed dwarf.” To him the host 
then made reply: “ That is he who will win the hawk without 
any opposition from the other knights. I don’t believe that any 
one will offer opposition; this time there will be no blows or 
wounds. For two years already he has won it without being 
challenged; and if he wins it again this year, he will have 
gained permanent possession of it. Every succeeding year 
he may keep it without contest or challenge,” Quickly Erec 
makes reply: ‘‘ I do not like that knight. Upon my word, 
had I some arms I should challenge him for the hawk^ Fair 
host, I beg you as a boon to advise me how I may be equipped 
with arms — whether old or new, poor or rich, it matters not.” 
And he replies to him generously: It were a pity for you to 
feel concern on that score! I have good fine arms which I 
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shall be glad to lend yon. In the house I have a triple-woven 
hauberk^ which was selected from among five hundred. And I 
have some fine valuable greaves^, polished, handsome, and light 
in weight. The helmet is bright and handsome, and the shield 
fresh and new. Horse, sword, and lance — all I wdll lend you, 
of course; so let no more be said.” “ Thank you^kindly, fair 
gentle host! But I wish for no better sword that this one 
which I have brought with me, nor for any other horse than my 
own, for I can get along w^ell enough with him. ^ If you will lend 
me the rest, I shall esteem it a great favour. *But there is one 
more boon I wish to ask of you, for which I shall make just 
return if God grant that I come ofi from the battle with honour.” 
And frankly he replies to him: “Ask confidently for what 
you want, whatever it be, for nothing of mine shall lack you.” 
Then Erec said that he wished to defend the hawk on behalf 
of his daughter; for surely there will be no damsel who is one 
hundredth part as beautiful as she. And if he takes her with 
him, he will have good and just reason to maintain and to prove 
that she is entitled to carry away the hawk. Then he added: 
“ Sire, you know not what guest you have sheltered here, nor 
do you know my estate and kin. I am the son of a rich and 
puissant king: my father’s name is King Lac, and the Bretons 
call me Erec. I belong to King Arthur’s court, and have been 
with him now three years. I know not if any report of my 
father or of me has ever reached this land. But I promise you 
and vow that if you will fit me out with arms, and will give me 
your daughter to-morrow when I strive for the hawk, I will 
take her to my country, if God grant me the victory, and I will 
give her a crown to wear, and she shall be queen of three cities.” 
“ Ah, fair sir! Is it true that you are Erec, the son of Lac? ” 
“ That is who I am, indeed,” quoth he. Then the host was 
greatly delighted and said: “ We have indeed heard of you in 
this country. Now I think all the more of you, for you are 
very valiant and brave. Nothing now shall you be refused by 
me. At your request I give you my fair daughter.” Then 
taking her by the hand, he says: “ Here, I give her to you.” 
Erec received her joyfully, and now has all he desired. Now 
they are all happy there: the father is greatly delighted, and 
the mother weeps for joy. The maiden sat quiet; but she was 
very happy and glad that she was betrothed to him, because he 
was valiant and courteous: and she knew that he would some 
day be king, and she should receive honour and be crowned a 
rich queen. 
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Vv. 691-746. — ^They had sat up very late that night. But 
now the beds were prepared with white sheets and soft pillows, 
and when the conversation flagged they all went to bed in 
happy frame. Erjec slept little that night, and the next mom, 
at crack of dawn, he and his host rose early. They both go 
to pray at ^hurch, and hear a hermit chant the Mass of the Holy 
Spirit; not forgetting to make an offering. When they had 
heard Mass both kneel before the altar and then return to the 
house. Erec was eager for the battle; so he asks for arms, and 
they are given Co him. The maiden herself puts on his arms 
(though she casts no spell or charm), laces on his iron greaves, 
and makes them fast with thong of deer-hide. She puts on his 
hauberk with its strong meshes, and laces on his ventail. The 
gleaming helmet she sets upon his head, and thus arms him 
well from tip to toe. At his side she fastens his sword, and then 
orders his horse to be brought, which is done. Up he jumped 
clear of the ground. The damsel then brings the shield and the 
strong lance; she hands him the shield, and he takes it and 
hangs it about his neck by the strap. She places the lance in 
his hand, and when he had grasped it by the butt-end, he thus 
addressed the gentle vavasor: ‘‘ Fair sire,” quoth he, “ if you 
please, make your daughter ready now; for I wish to escort her 
to the sparrow-hawk in accordance with our agreement.” The 
vavasor then without delay had saddled a bay palfrey. There 
can nothing be said of the harness because of the dire poverty 
with which the vavasor was afflicted. Saddle and bridle were 
put on, and up the maiden mounted all free and in light attire, 
without waiting to be urged. Erec wished to delay no longer; 
so off he starts with the host’s daughter by his side, followed by 
the gentleman and his lady. 

Vv. 747-862, — Erec rides with lance erect and with the comely 
damsel by his side. All the people, great and small, gaze at 
them with wondering eyes as they pass through the streets, and 
thus they question each other: ‘‘ Who is yonder knight? He 
must be doughty and brave, indeed, to act as escort for this fair 
maid. His efforts will be well employed in proving that this 
damsel is the fairest of them all.” One man to another says: 
“ In very truth, she ought to have the sparrow-hawk.” Some 
praised the maid, while many said : God ! who can this knight 
be, with the fair damsel by his side? ” “ I know not.” Nor 

I.” Thus spake each one. But his gleaming helmet becomes 
him well, and the hauberk, and shield, and his sharp steel sword. 
He sits well upon his steed and has the bearing of a valiant 
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vassal, well-shapen in arm, in limb and foot/’ While all thus 
stand and gaze at them, they for their part made no delay to 
take their stand by the sparrow-hawk, where to one side they 
awaited the knight. And now behold! tl^ey see him come, 
attended by his dwarf and his damsel. He had heard the report 
that a knight had come who wished to obtain the sparrow-hawk, 
but he did not believe there could be in the world a knight so 
bold as to dare to fight with him. He would quickly defeat him 
and lay him low. All the people knew him well, and all welcome 
him and escort him in a noisy crowd: knightS, squires, ladies, 
and damsels make haste to run after him. Leading them all 
the knight rides proudly on, with his damsel and his dwarf at 
his side, and he makes his way quickly to the sparrow-hawk. 
But all about there was such a press of the rough and vulgar 
crowd that it was impossible to touch the hawk or to come 
near where it was. Then the Count arrived on the scene, 
and threatened the populace with a switch which he held in his 
hand. The crowd drew back, and the knight advanced and 
said quietly to his lady: “ My lady, this bird, which is so 
perfectly moulted and so fair, should be yours as your just 
portion; for you are wondrous fair and full of charm. Yours 
it shall surely be so long as I live. Step forv/ard, my dear, and 
lift the hawk from the perch.” The damsel was on the point 
of stretching forth her hand when Erec hastened to challenge 
her, little heeding the other’s arrogance. Damsel,” he cries, 
‘‘ stand back! Go dally with some other bird, for to this one 
you have no right. In spite of all, I say this hawk shall never 
be yours. For a better one than you claims it — aye, much 
more fair and more courteous.” The other knight is very 
wroth ; but Erec does not mind him, and bids his own maiden 
step forward. Fair one,” he cries, come forth. Lift the 
bird from the perch, for it is right that you should have it. 
Damsel, come forth ! For I will make boast to defend it if any 
one is so bold as to intervene. For no woman excels you in 
beauty or worth, in grace or honour any more than the moon 
outshines the sun.” The other could suffer it no longer, when 
he hears him so manfully offer himself to do battle. “ Vassal,” 
he cries, who art thou who dost thus dispute with me the 
hawk?” Erec boldly answers him: “A knight I am from 
another land. This hawk I have come to obtain ; for it is right, 
I say it in spite of all, that this damsel of mine should have 
it.” Away ! ” cries the other, it shall never be. Mad- 
ness has brought thee here. If thou dost w^ish to have the hawk, 
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thou shalt pay right dearly for it.” “ Pay, vassal; and how? ” 

Thou must fight with me, if thou dost not resign it to me.” 
“ You talk madness,” cries Erec; “ for me these are idle 
threats; for little onough do I fear you.” ‘‘ Then I defy thee 
here and now. The battle is inevitable.” Erec replies; 
‘‘ God help me now; for never did I wish for aught so much.” 
Now soon you will hear the noise of battle. 

Vv. 863-1080. — The large place was cleared, with the people 
gathered all around. They draw off from each other the space 
of an acre, then drive their horses together; they reach for each 
other with the tips of their lances, and strike each other so hard 
that the shields are pierced and broken; the lances split and 
crack; the saddle-bows are knocked to bits behind. They 
must needs lose their stirrups, so that they both fall to the 
ground, and the horses run off across the field. Though 
smitten with the lances, they are quickly on their feet again, and 
draw their swords from the scabbards. With great fierceness 
they attack each other, and exchange great sword blows, so 
that the helmets are crushed and made to ring. Fierce is the 
clash of the swords, as they rain great blows upon neck and 
shoulders. For this is no mere sport: they break whatever 
they touch, cutting the shields and shattering the hauberks. 
The swords are red with crimson blood. Long the battle lasts; 
but they fight so lustily that they become weary and listless. 
Both the damsels are in tears, and each knight sees his lady 
weep and raise her hands to God and pray that He may give 
the honours of the battle to the one who strives for her. “Hal 
vassal,” quoth the knight to Erec, “ let us withdraw and rest 
a little; for too weak are these blows we deal. We must deal 
better blows than these; for now it draws near evening. It is 
shameful and highly discreditable that this battle should last 
so long. See yonder that gentle maid who weeps for thee and 
calls on God. Full sweetly she prays for thee, as does also 
mine for me. Surely we should do our best with our blades of 
steel for the sake of our lady-loves.” Erec replies: “You 
have spoken well.” Then they take a little rest, Erec looking 
toward his lady as she softly prays for him. While he sat and 
looked on her, great strength was recruited within him. Her 
love and beauty inspired him with great boldness. He re- 
membered the Queen, to whom he pledged his word that he 
would avenge the insult done him, or would make it greater 
yet. “ Ahl wretch,” says he, “ why do I wait? I have not 
yet taken vengeance for the injury which this vassal permitted 
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when his dwarf struck me in the wood/^ His anger is revived 
within him as he summons the knight: Vassal/’ quoth he^ 
‘‘ I call you to battle anew. Too long we have rested; let us 
now renew our strife.” And he replies: “ That is no hardship 
to me.” Whereupon j they again fall upon each other. They 
were both expert fencers. At his first lunge the ki^ight would 
have wounded Erec had he not skilfully parried. Even so^ 
he smote him so hard over the shield beside his temple that he 
struck a piece from his helmet. Closely shaving his white 
coif, the sword descends, cleaving the shield ^through to the 
buckle, and cutting more than a span from the side of his 
hauberk. Then he must have been well stunned, as the cold 
steel penetrated to the flesh on his thigh. May God protect 
him now ! If the blow had not glanced off, it would have cut 
right through his body. But Erec is in no wise dismayed: he 
pays him back what is owing him, and, attacking him boldly, 
smites him upon the shoulder so violent a blow that the shield 
cannot withstand it, nor is the hauberk of any use to prevent 
the sword from penetrating to the bone. He made the crimson 
blood flow down to his waist-band. Both of the vassals are 
hard fighters: they fight with honours even, for one cannot 
gain from the other a single foot of ground. Their hauberks 
are so torn and their shields so hacked, that there is actually 
not enough of them left to serve as a protection. So they fight 
all exposed. Each one loses a deal of blood, and both grow 
weak. He strikes Erec and Erec strikes him. Erec deals 
him such a tremendous blow upon the helmet that he quite 
stuns him. Then he lets him have it again and again, giving him 
three blows in quick succession, which entirely split the helmet 
and cut the coif beneath it. The sword even reaches the skull 
and cuts a bone of his head, but without penetrating the brain. 
He stumbles and totters, and while he staggers, Erec pushes 
him over, so that he falls upon his right side. Erec grabs him 
by the helmet and forcibly drags it from his head, and unlaces 
the ventail, so that his head and face are completely exposed. 
When Erec thinks of the insult done him by the dwarf in the 
wood, be would have cut off his head, had he not cried for mercy, 
Ahl vassal,” says he, ‘‘ thou hast defeated me. Mercy now, 
and do not kill me, after having overcome me and taken me 
prisoner: that would never bring thee praise or glory. If 
thou shouldst touch me more, thou wouldst do great villainy. 
Take here my sword; I yield it thee.” Erec, however, does 
not take it, but says in reply: I am within an ace of killing 
B -19 m 
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thee.” “ Ah! gentle knight, mercy! For what crime, indeed, 

or for what wrong shouldst thou hate me with mortal hatred? 
I never saw thee before that I am aware^ and never have I 
been engaged in dQing thee any shame or wrong/’ Erec replies : 
‘‘ Indeed you have.” “ Ah, sire, tell me when ! For I never 
sav/ you, tjiat I can remember, and if I have done you any 
wrong, I place myself at your mercy.” Then Erec said: 

Vassal, I am he who was in the forest yesterday with Queen 
Guinevere, when thou didst allow thy ill-bred dwarf to strike 
my lady’s dams'el. It is disgraceful to strike a woman. And 
afterwards he struck me, taking me for some common fellow. 
Thou wast guilty of too great insolence when thou saw^est such 
an outrage and didst complacently permit such a monster of a 
lout to strike the damsel and myseK. For such a crime I may 
well hate thee; for thou hast committed a grave offence. Thou 
shalt now constitute thyseK my prisoner, and without delay go 
straight to my lady whom thou wilt surely find at Cardigan, 
if thither thou takest thy way. Thou wilt reach there this 
very night, for it is not seven leagues from here, I think. Thou 
shalt hand over to her thyself, thy damsel, and thy dwarf, 
to do as she may dictate; and tell her that I send her word 
that to-morrow I shall come contented, bringing with me a 
damsel so fair and wise and fine that in all the world she has 
not her match. So much thou mayst tell her truthfully. And 
now I wish to know thy name.” Then he must needs say in 
spite of himself: Sire, my name is Yder, son of Nut. This 
morning I had not thought that any single man by force of 
arms could conquer me. Now I have found by experience a 
man who is better than I. You are a very valiant knight, 
and I pledge you my faith here and now that I will go without 
delay and put myself in the Queen’s hands. But tell me with- 
out reserve what your name may be. Who shall I say it is 
that sends me? For I am ready to start.” And he replies: 
“ My name I will teU thee without disguise: it is Erec. Go, 
and tell her that it is I who have sent thee to her.” Now I’ll 
go, and I promise you that I will put my dwarf, my damsel, 
and myself altogether at her disposal (you need have no fear), 
and I will give her news of you and of your damsel.” Then 
Erec received his plighted word, and the Count and all the 
people round about — the ladies and the gentlemen — ^were present 
at the agreement. Some were joyous, and some downcast; 
some were sorry, and others glad. The most rejoiced for 
the sake of the damsel with the white raiment, the daughter 
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of the poor vavasor — she of the gentle and open heart; but 
his damsel and those who were devoted to him were sorry 
for Yder. 

Vv. 1081-1170. — Yder, compelled to execute his promise, did 
not wish to tarry longer, but mounted his steed at once. But 
why should I make a long story? Taking his dvi0<rf and his 
damsel, they traversed the woods and the plain, going on 
straight until they came to Cardigan. In the bower outside 
the great hall, Gawain and Kay the seneschal and a great number 
of other lords were gathered. The seneschal* was the first to 
espy those approaching, and said to my lord Gawain: Sire, 
my heart divines that the vassal who yonder comes is he of whom 
the Queen spoke as having yesterday done her such an insult. 
If I am not mistaken, there are three in the party; for I see the 
dwarf and the damsel.^’ “ That is so,” says my lord Gawain; 

it is surely a damsel and a dwarf who are coming straight 
toward us with the knight. The knight himself is fully armed, 
but his shield is not whole. If the Queen should see him, she 
would know him. Hello, seneschal, go call her now 1 ” So he 
went straightway and found her in one of the apartments. 

My lady,” says he, do you remember the dwarf who yester- 
day angered you by wounding your damsel? ” Yes, I re- 
member him right well. Seneschal, have you any news of him ? 
Why have you mentioned him ? ” ‘‘ Lady, because I have seen 

a knight-errant armed coming upon a grey horse, and if my eyes 
have not deceived me, I saw a damsel with him; and it seems 
to me that with him comes the dwarf, who still holds the scourge 
from which Erec received his lashing.” Then the Queen rose 
quickly and said: “ Let us go quickly, seneschal, to see if it is 
the vassal. If it is he, you may be sure that I shall tell you 
so, as soon as I see him.” And Kay said: ‘‘ I will show him to 
you. Come up into the bower where your knights are assembled. 
It was from there we saw him coming, and my lord Gawain him- 
self awaits you there. My lady, let us hasten thither, for here 
we have too long delayed.” Then the Queen bestirred herself, 
and coming to the windows she took her stand by my lord 
Gawain, and straightway recognised the knight. ‘^Hal my 
lords,” she cries, “ it is he. He has been through great danger. 
He has been in a battle. I do not know whether Erec has 
avenged his grief, or whether this knight has defeated Erec. 
But there is many a dent upon his shield, and his hauberk is 
covered with blood, so that it is ^rather red than white.” In 
sooth, my lady,” quoth my lord Gawain, I am very sure that 
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you are quite right. His hauberk is covered with blood, and 
pounded and beaten, showing plainly that he has been in a 
fight. We can easily see that the battle has been hot. Now we 
shall soon hear from him news that will give us joy or gloom: 
whether Erec sends him to you here as a prisoner at your dis- 
cretion, or whether he comes in pride of heart to boast before us 
arrogantly that he has defeated or killed Erec. No other news 
can he bring, I think.’’ The Queen says: “ I am of the same 
opinion.” And all the others say: It may well be so,” 

Vv, 1171-1243. — Meanwhile Yder enters the castle gate, 
bringing them news. They all came down from the bower, and 
went to meet him. Yder came up to the royal terrace and 
there dismounted from his horse. And Gawain took the damsel 
and helped her down from her palfrey; the dwarf, for his part, 
dismounted too. There were more than one hundred knights 
standing there, and when the three newcomers had all dismounted 
they were led into the King’s presence. As soon as Yder saw the 
Queen, he bowed low and first saluted her, then the King and 
his knights, and said: Lady, I am sent here as your prisoner 
by a gentleman, a valiant and noble knight, whose face yester- 
day my dwarf made smart with his knotted scourge. He has 
overcome me at arms and defeated me. Lady, the dwarf I 
bring you here : he has come to surrender to you at discretion. 
I bring you myself, my damsel, and my dwarf to do with us as 
you please.” The Queen keeps her peace no longer, but asks 
him for news of Erec: ‘‘ Tell me,” she says, if you please, do 
you know when Erec will arrive ? ” “ To-morrow, lady, and 

with him a damsel he will bring, the fairest of all I ever knew.” 
When he had delivered his message, the Queen, who was kind 
and sensible, said to him courteously: Friend, since thou hast 
thrown thyself upon my mercy, thy confinement shall be less 
harsh; for I have no desire to seek thy harm. But tell me 
now, so help thee God, what is thy name? ” And he replies: 

Lady, my name is Yder, son of Nut.” And they knew that he 
told the truth. Then the Queen arose, and going before the 
King, said: “ Sire, did you hear? You have done well to v/ait 
for Erec, the valiant knight. I gave you good advice yesterday, 
when I counselled you to await his return. This proves that it 
is wise to take advice.” The King replies: That is no lie; 
rather is it perfectly true that he who takes advice is no fool. 
Happily we followed your advice yesterday. But if you care 
anything for me, release this Igiight from his durance, provided 
he consent to join henceforth my household and court; and if 
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he does not consent, let him suffer the consequence.’* When 
the King had thus spoken, the Queen straightway released the 
knight ; but it was on this condition, that he should remain in the 
future at the court. He did not have to be ufged before he gave 
his consent to stay. Now he was of the court and household to 
which he had not before belonged. Then valets wer^ at hand to 
ran and relieve him of his arms. 

Vv. 1 244-1 3 1 9. — Now we must revert to Erec, whom we left 
in the field where the battle had taken place* Even Tristan, 
when he slew fierce Morhot on Saint Sanson’s isle, awakened no 
such jubilee as they celebrated here over Erec. Great and 
small, thin and stout — all make much of him and praise his 
knighthood. There is not a knight but cries: “ Lord, what a 
vassal! Under Heaven there is not his like!” They follow' 
him to his lodgings, praising him and talking much. Even the 
Count himself embraces him, who above the rest was glad, and 
said: “ Sire, if you please, you ought by right to lodge in my 
house, since you are the son of King Lac. If you would accept 
of my hospitality you would do me a great honour, for I regard 
you as my liege. Fair sire, may it please you, I beg you to 
lodge with me.” Erec answers : May it not displease you, but 
I shall not desert my host to-night, who has done me much 
honour in giving me his daughter. What say you, sir? Is it 
not a fair and precious gift? ” “ Yes, sire,” the Count replies; 

“ the gift, in truth, is fine and good. The maid herself is fair 
and clever, and besides is of very noble birth. You must know 
that her mother is my sister. Surely, I am glad at heart that 
you should deign to take my niece. Once more I beg you to 
lodge with me this night.” Erec replies: “ Ask me no more. 
I will not do it.” Then the Count saw that further insistence 
was useless, and said: “ Sire, as it please you 1 We may as well 
say no more about it; but I and my knights will all be with you 
to-night to cheer you and bear you company.” When Erec 
heard that, he thanked him, and returned to his host’s dwelling, 
with the Count attending him. Ladies and knights were 
gathered there, and the vavasor was glad at heart. As soon as 
Erec arrived, more than a score of squires ran quickly to remove 
his arms. Any one who was present in that house could have 
witnessed a happy scene. Erec went first and took his seat; 
then all the others in order sit down upon the couches, the 
cushions, and benches. At Erec’s side the Count sat down, 
and the damsel with her radiant face, who was feeding the much 
disputed hawk upon her wrist with a plover’s wing. Great 
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honour and joy and prestige had she gained that day^ and she 
was very glad at heart both for the bird and for her lord. She 
could not have been happier^ and showed it plainly^ making no 
secret of her joy. 5^11 could see how gay she was^ and throughout 
the house there was great rejoicing for the happiness of the 
maid they loved. 

Vv. 1320-1352. — Erec thus addressed the vavasor: “ Fair 
host^ fair friend, fair sire 1 you have done me great honour, and 
richly shall it be repaid you. To-morrow I shall take away your 
daughter with me to the King's court, where I wish to take her as 
my wife; and if you will tarry here a little, I shall send betimes 
to fetch you. I shall have you escorted into the country which 
is my father’s now, but which later will be mine. It is far from 
here — by no means near. There I shall give you two towns, 
very splendid, rich, and fine. You shall be lord of Roadan, 
which was built in the time of Adam, and of another town close 
by, which is no less valuable. The people call it Montrevel, and 
my father owns no better town. And before the third day 
has passed, I shall send you plenty of gold and silver, of dappled 
and grey furs, and precious silken stufis wherewith to adorn 
yourself and your wife — my dear lady. To-morrow at dawn 
I wish to take your daughter to court, dressed and arrayed as 
she is at present. I wish my lady, the Queen, to dress her in 
her best dress of satin and scarlet cloth.” 

Vv. 1353-1478. — ^Iliere was a maiden near at hand, very 
honourable, prudent, and virtuous. She was seated on a bench 
beside the maid with the white shift, and was her own cousin — 
the niece of my lord the Count. When she heard how Erec 
intended to take her cousin in such very poor array to the 
Queen’s court, she spoke about it to the Count. “ Sire,” she 
says, it would be a shame to you more than to any one else 
if this knight should take your niece away with him in such sad 
array.” And the Count made answer: ‘‘ Gentle niece, do you 
give her the best of your dresses.” But Erec heard the con- 
versation, and said: “ By no means, my lord. For be assured 
that nothing in the world would tempt me to let her have 
another robe until the Queen shall herself bestow it upon her.” 
When the damsel heard this, she replied: ‘‘Alas! fair sire, 
since you insist upon leading off my cousin thus dressed in a 
white shift and chemise, and since you are determined that she 
shall have none of ray dresses, a different gift I wish to make 
her. I have three good palfreys, as good as any of king or count, 
one sorrel, one dappled, and the other black with white fore- 
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feet. Upon my word; if you had a hundred to pick from^ you 
would not find a better one than the dappled mount. The 
birds in the air do not fly more swiftly than the palfrey; and he 
is not too lively, but just suits a lady. A ®hild can ride him, 
for he is neither skittish nor balky, nor does he bite nor kick nor 
become unmanageable. Any one who is looking fo^* something 
better does not know what he wants. And his pace is so easy 
and gentle that a body is more comfortable and easy on his back 
than in a boat.” Then said Erec; My dear, J have no objec- 
tion to her accepting this gift; indeed, I am pleased with the 
offer, and do not wish her to refuse it.” Then the damsel calls 
one of her trusty servants, and says to him: “Go, friend, 
saddle my dappled palfrey, and lead him here at once.” And he 
carries out her command: he puts on saddle and bridle and 
strives to make him appear well. Then he jumps on the man^d 
palfrey, which is now ready for inspection. When Erec saw 
the animal, he did not spare his praise, for he could see that he 
was very fine and gentle. So he bade a servant lead him back 
and hitch him in the stable beside his own horse. Then they 
all separated, after an evening agreeably spent. The Count 
goes off to his own dwelling, and leaves Erec with the vavasor, 
saying that he will bear him company in the morning when he 
leaves. All that night they slept well. In the morning, when 
the dawn was bright, Erec prepares to start, commanding his 
horses to be saddled. His fair sweetheart, too, awakes, dresses, 
and makes ready. The vavasor and his wife rise too, and every 
knight and lady there prepares to escort the damsel and the 
knight. Now they are all on horseback, and the Count as well. 
Erec rides beside the Count, having beside him his sweetheart 
ever mindful of her hawk. Having no other riches, she plays 
with her hawk. Very merry were they as they rode along; but 
when the time came to part, the Count wished to send along with 
Erec a party of his knights to do him honour by escorting him. 
But he announced that none should bide with him, and that he 
wanted no company but that of the damsel. Then, when they 
had accompanied them some distance, he said: “In God’s 
name, farewell!” Then the Count kisses Erec and his niece, 
and commends them both to merciful God. Her father and 
mother, too, kiss them again and again, and could not keep 
back their tears : at parting, the mother weeps, the father and 
the daughter too. For such is love and human nature, and 
such is affection between parents and children. They wept 
from sorrow, tenderness, and love which they had for their 
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child; yet they knew full well that their daughter was to fill 
a place from which great honour would accrue to them. They 
shed tears of love and pity when they separated from their 
daughter, but they had no other cause to weep. They knew well 
enough that eventually they would receive great honour from 
her marriage. So at parting many a tear was shed, as weeping 
they commend one another to God, and thus separate without 
more delay. 

Vv. 1479-1690^ — Erec quit his host; tor he was very anxious 
to reach the royal court. In his adventure he took great satis- 
faction; for nov/ he had a lady passing fair, discreet, courteous, 
and debonair. He could not look at her enough : for the more 
he looks at her, the more she pleases him. He cannot help 
giving her a kiss. He is happy to ride by her side, and it does 
him good to look at her. Long he gazes at her fair hair, her 
laughing eyes, and her radiant forehead, her nose, her face, and 
mouth, for all of which gladness fills his heart. He gazes upon 
her down to the waist, at her chin and her snowy neck, her 
bosom and sides, her arms and hands. But no less the damsel 
looks at the vassal with a clear eye and loyal heart, as if they 
were in competition. They would not have ceased to survey 
each other even for promise of a reward 1 A perfect match they 
were in courtesy, beauty, and gentleness. And they were so 
alike in quality, manner, and customs, that no one wishing to 
tell the truth could choose the better of them, nor the fairer, noi 
the more discreet. Their sentiments, too, were much alike; 
so that they were well suited to each other. Thus each steals 
the other’s heart aw^ay. Law or marriage never brought 
together two such sweet creatures. And so they rode along until 
just on the stroke of noon they approached the castle of Car- 
digan, where they were both expected. Some of the first nobles 
of the court had gone up to look from the upper windows and 
see if they could see them. Queen Guinevere ran up, and even 
the King came with Kay and Perceval of Wales, and with them 
my lord Gawain and Tor, the son of King Ar6s ; Lucan the cup- 
bearer was there, too, and many another doughty knight. 
Finally, they espied Erec coming along in company with his 
lady. They all knew him well enough from as far as they could 
see him. The Queen is greatly pleased, and indeed the whole 
court is glad of his coming, because they all love him so. As 
soon as he was come before the entrance hall, the King and Queen 
go down to meet him, all greeting him in God’s name. They 
welcome Erec and his maiden, commending and praising her 
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great beaut3^ And the King himself caught her and lifted her 
down from her palfrey. The King was decked in fine array 
and was then in cheery mood. He did signal honour to the 
damsel by taking her hand and leading hep up into the great 
stone hall. After them Erec and the Queen also went up hand 
in hand, and he said to her: I bring you, lady, mpdamsel and 
my sweetheart dressed in poor garb. As she was given to me, 
so have I brought her to you. She is the daughter of a poor 
vavasor. Through poverty many an honourabje man is brought 
low: her father, for instance, is gentle and courteous, but he 
has little means. And her mother is a very gentle lady, the 
sister of a rich Count. She has no lack of beauty or of lineage, 
that I should not marry her. It is poverty that has compelled 
her to wear this white linen garment until both sleeves are torn 
at the side. And yet, had it been my desire, she might have 
had dresses rich enough. For another damsel, a cousin of hers, 
wished to give her a robe of ermine and of spotted or grey silk. 
But I would not have her dressed in any other robe until you 
should have seen her. Gentle lady, consider the matter now 
and see what need she has of a fine becoming gown.’^ And the 
Queen at once replies: You have done quite right; it is fitting 
that she should have one of my gowns, and I will give her 
straightway a rich, fair gown, both fresh and new.’^ The 
Queen then hastily took her off to her own private room, and 
gave orders to bring quickly the fresh tunic and the greenish- 
purple mantle, embroidered with little crosses, which had been 
made for herself. The one who went at her behest came bring- 
ing to her the mantle and the tunic, which was lined with white 
ermine even to the sleeves. At the wrists and on the neck-band 
there was in truth more than half a mark’s weight of beaten 
gold, and everywhere set in the gold there were precious stones 
of divers colours, indigo and green, blue and dark brown. This 
tunic was very rich, but not a whit less precious, I trow, was the 
mantle. As yet, there were no ribbons on it; for the mantle 
like the tunic was brand new. The mantle was very rich and 
fine: laid about the neck were two sable skins, and in the tassels 
there was more than an ounce of gold; on one a hyacinth, and 
on the other a ruby flashed more bright than burning candle. 
The fur lining was of white ermine; never was finer seen or 
found. The cloth was skilfully embroidered with little crosses, 
all different, indigo, vermilion, dark blue, white, green, blue, 
and yellow. The Queen called for some ribbons four ells long, 
made of silken thread and gold. The ribbons are given to her, 
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handsome and well matched. Quickly she had them fastened 
to the mantle by some one who knew how to do it^ and who 
was master of the art. When the mantle needed no more 
touches^ the gay and gentle lady clasped the maid with the 
white gown and said to her cheerily: “ Mademoiselle^ you must 
change this1^frock for this tunic which is worth more than a 
hundred marks of silver. So much I wish to bestow upon you. 
And put on this mantle^ too. Another time I will give you 
more.” Not able to refuse the gift, she takes the robe and 
thanks her for it. Then two maids took her aside into a room, 
where she took ofE her frock as being of no further value; but 
she asked and requested that it be given away (to sonie poor 
woman) for the love of God. Then she dons the tunic, and 
girds herself, binding on tightly a golden belt, and afterwards 
puts on the mantle. Now she looked by no means ill; for the 
dress became her so well that it made her look more beautiful 
than ever. The two maids wove a gold thread in amongst her 
golden hair; but her tresses were more radiant than the thread 
of gold, fine though it was. The maids, moreover, wove a fillet 
of flowers of many various colours and placed it upon her head. 
They strove as best they might to adorn her in such wise that no 
fault should be found with her attire. Strung upon a ribbon 
around her neck, a damsel hung two brooches of enamelled gold. 
Now she looked so charming and fair that I do not believe that 
you could find her equal in any land, search as you might, so 
skilfully had Nature wrought in her. Then she stepped out of 
the dressing-room into the Queen’s presence. The Queen made 
much of her, because she liked her and was glad that she was 
beautiful and had such gentle manners. They took each other 
by the hand and passed into the King’s presence. And when 
the King saw them, he got up to meet them. When they came 
into the great hall, there were so many knights there who rose 
before them that I cannot call by name the tenth part of them, 
or the thirteenth, or the fifteenth. But I can tell you the names 
of some of the best of the knights who belonged to the Round 
Table and who were the best in the world. 

Vv. 1691-1750. — Before all the excellent knights, Gawain 
ought to be named the first, and second Erec the son of Lac, and 
third Lancelot of the Lake. Gomemant of Gohort was fourth, 
and the fifth was the Handsome Coward. The sixth was the 
Ugly Brave, the seventh Meliant of Liz, the eighth Mauduit the 
Wise, and the ninth Dodinel the Wild. Let Gandelu be named 
the tenth, for he was a goodly man. The others I shall mention 
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without order^ because the numbers bother me. Eslit was 
there with Briien_, and Yvain the son of Uriien. And Yvain of 
Loenel was there, as well as Yvain the Adulterer. Beside Yvain 
of Cavaliot was Garravain of Estrangot. After the Knight with 
the Horn was the Youth with the Golden Ring. And Tristan 
who never laughed sat beside Bliobleheris, and beside Brun of 
Piciez was his brother Gru the Sullen. The Armourer sat next, 
who preferred war to peace. Next sat Karadues the Short- 
armed, a knight of good cheer; and Caveron^of Robendic, and 
the son of King Quenedic and the Youth of Quintareus and 
Yder of the Dolorous Mount, Gaheriet and Kay of Estraus, 
Amauguin and Gales the Bald, Grain, Gornevain, and Carahes, 
and Tor the son of King Ares, Girflet the son of Do, and Taulas, 
who never wearied of arms; and a young man of great merit, 
Loholt the son of King Arthur, and Sagremor the Impetuous, who 
should not be forgotten, nor Bedoiier the Master of the Horse, 
who was skilled at chess and trictrac, nor Bra vain, nor King Lot, 
nor Galegantin of Wales, nor Gronosis, versed in evil, who was son 
of Kay the Seneschal, nor Labigodes the Courteous, nor Count 
Cadorcaniois, nor Letron of Prepelesant, whose manners were 
so excellent, nor Breon the son of Canodan, nor the Count of 
Honolan who had such a head of fine fair hair; he it was who 
received the King’s horn in an evil day; he never had any care 
for truth. 

Vv. 1751-1844. — When the stranger maiden saw all the 
knights arrayed looking steadfastly at her, she bowed her head 
in embarrassment; nor was it strange that her face blushed all 
crimson. But her confusion was so becoming to her that she 
looked all the more lovely. When the Eling saw that she was 
embarrassed, he did not wish to leave her side. Taking her 
gently by the hand, he made her sit down on his right hand; 
and on his left sat the Queen, speaking thus to the King the 
while: “ Sire, in my opinion he who can win such a fair lady by 
his arms in another land ought by right to come to a royal court. 
It was well we waited for Erec; for now you can bestow the 
kiss upon the fairest of the court. I should think none would 
find fault with you 1 for none can say, unless he lie, that this 
maiden is not the most charming of all the damsels here, or 
indeed in all the world.” The King makes answer: That is 
no lie; and upon her, if there is no remonstrance, I shall bestow 
the honour of the White Stag.” Then he added to the knights : 
“ My lords, what say you? What is your opinion? In body, 
in face, and in whatever a maid should have, this one is the most 
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charming and beautiful to be found, as I may say, before you 
come to where Heaven and earth meet. I say it is meet that she 
should receive the honour of the Stag. And you, my lords, 
what do you think about it ? Can you make any objection ? 
If any one wishes to protest, let him straightway speak his 
mind. I an> King, and must keep my word and must not permit 
any baseness, falsity, or arrogance. I must maintain truth and 
righteousness. It is the business of a loyal king to support the 
law, truth, faith,_.and justice. I would not in any wise commit 
a disloyal deed or wrong to either weak or strong. It is not 
meet that any one should complain of me; nor do I wish the 
custom and the practice to lapse, which my family has been 
wont to foster. You, too, would doubtless regret to see me 
strive to introduce other customs and other laws than those my 
royal sire observed. Regardless of consequences, I am bound to 
keep and maintain the institution of my father Pendragon, who 
was a just king and emperor. Now tell me fully what you 
think! Let none be slow to speak his mind, if this damsel is 
not the fairest of my household and ought not by right to receive 
the kiss of the White Stag: I wish to know what you truly 
think.” Then they all cry with one accord: ‘‘ Sire, by the Lord 
and his Cross 1 you may well kiss her with good reason, for she 
is the fairest one there is. In this damsel there is more beauty 
than there is of radiance in the sun. You may kiss her freely, 
for we all agree in sanctioning it.” When the King hears that 
this is well pleasing to them all, he will no longer delay in bestow^- 
ing the kiss, but turns toward her and embraces her. The maid 
was sensible, and perfectly willing that the King should kiss her; 
she would have been discourteous, indeed, to resent it. In 
courteous fashion and in the presence of all his knights the King 
kissed her, and said : My dear, I give you my love in all 
honesty. I will love you with true heart, without malice and 
without guile.” By this adventure the King carried out the 
practice and the usage to which the White Stag was entitled 
at his court. 

Here ends the first part of my story. 

Vv, 1845-1914. — When the kiss of the Stag was taken accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, Erec, like a polite and kind 
man, was solicitous for his poor host. It was not his intention 
to fail to execute what he had promised. Hear how he kept his 
covenant: for he sent him now five sumpter mules, strong and 
sleek, loaded with dresses and clothes, buckrams and scarlets, 
marks of gold and silver plate, furs both vair and grey, skins 
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of sable, purple stuffs, and silks. When the mules were loaded 
with all that a gentleman can need, he sent with them an escort 
of ten knights and sergeants chosen from his own men, and 
straightly charged them to salute his host and show great 
honour both to him and to his lady, as if it were to himself in 
person; and when they should have presented io them the 
Sumpters which they brought them, the gold, the silver, and 
money, and ail the other furnishings which were in the boxes, 
they should escort the lady and the vavasor with great honour 
into his kingdom of Farther Wales. Two towns there he had 
promised them, the most choice and the best situated that 
there were in all his land, with nothing to fear from attack. 
Montrevel was the name of one, and the other’s name was 
Roadan. When they should arrive in his kingdom, they should 
make over to them these two towns, together with their rents 
and their jurisdiction, in accordance with what he had promised 
them. All was carried out as Erec had ordered. The mes- 
sengers made no delay, and in good time they presented to his 
host the gold and the silver and the sumpters and the robes and 
the money, of which there was great plenty. They escorted 
them into Erec’s kingdom, and strove to serve them well. 
They came into the country on the third day, and transferred 
to them the towers of the towns; for King Lac made no objec- 
tion. He gave them a warm welcome and showed them honour, 
loving them for the sake of his son Erec. He made over to 
them the title to the towns, and established their suzerainty by 
making knights and bourgeois swear that they would reverence 
them as their true liege lords. When this was done and accom- 
plished, the messengers returned to their lord Erec, who re- 
ceived them gladly. When he asked for news of the vavasor 
and his lady, of his own father and of his kingdom, the report 
they gave him was good and fair. 

Vv. 1915-2024. — Not long after this, the time drew near when 
Erec was to celebrate his marriage. The delay was irksome to 
him, and he resolved no longer to suffer and wait. So he went 
and asked of the King that it might please him to allow him to 
be married at the court. The King vouchsafed him the boon, 
and sent through ail his kingdom to search for the kings and 
counts who were his liege-men, bidding them that none be so 
bold as not to be present at Pentecost. None dares to hold 
back and not go to court at the King’s summons. Now I will 
tell you, and listen well, who were these counts and kings. 
With a rich escort and one hundred extra mounts Count Brandes 
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of Gloucester came. After him came Menagormon^ who was 
Count of Clivelon. And he of the Haute Montague came with 
a very rich following. The Count of Treverain came^ too, 
with a hundred of his knights, and Count Godegrain with as 
many more. Along with those whom I have just mentioned 
came Mahel6as, a great baron, lord of the Isle of Voirre. In this 
island no thunder is heard, no lightning strikes, nor tempests 
rage, nor do toads or serpents exist there, nor is it ever too hot 
or too cold. Graislemier of Fine Posterne brought twenty 
companions, and had with him his brother Guigomar, lord of 
the Isle of Avalon. Of the latter we have heard it said that 
he was a friend of Morgan the Fay, and such he wxs in very 
truth. Davit of Tintagel came, who never suffered woe or 
grief. Guergesin, the Duke of Haut Bois, came with a very 
rich equipment. There was no lack of counts and dukes, but 
of kings there were still more. Garras of Cork, a doughty king, 
was there with five hundred knights clad in mantles, hose, and 
tunics of brocade and silk. Upon a Cappadocian steed came 
Aguisel, the Scottish king, and brought with him his two sons, 
Cadret and Coi — ^two much respected knights. Along with 
those whom I have named came King Ban of Gomeret, and 
he had in his company only young men, beardless as yet on 
chin and lip. A numerous and gay band he brought — two 
hundred of them in his suite; and there was none, whoever 
he be, but had a falcon or tercel, a merlin or a sparrow-hawk, or 
some precious pigeon-hawk, golden or mewed. Kerrin, the 
old King of Riel, brought no youth, but rather three hundred 
companions of whom the youngest was seven score years old. 
Because of their great age, their heads were all as white as snow, 
and their beards reached down to their girdles. Arthur held 
them in great respect. The lord of the dwarfs came next, 
Bilis, the king of Antipodes. This king of whom I speak was 
a dwarf himself and own brother of Brien. Bilis, on the one 
hand, was the smallest of all the dwarfs, while his brother 
Brien was a half-foot or full palm taller than any other knight 
in the kingdom. To display his wealth and power, Bilis brought 
with him two kings who were also dwarfs and who were vassals 
of his, Grigoras and Glecidalan. Every one looked at them as 
marvels. When they had arrived at court, they were treated 
with great esteem. All three were honoured and served at the 
court like kings, for they were very perfect gentlemen. In 
brief, when King Arthur saw all his lords assembled, his heart 
was glad. Then, to heighten the joy, he ordered a hundred 
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squires to be bathed whom he wished to dub knights. There 

was none of them but had a parti-coloured robe of rich brocade 
of Alexandria^ each one choosing such as pleased his fancy. 
All had arms of a uniform pattern, and horses swift and full of 
mettle, of which the worst was worth a hundred livres. 

Vv. 2025-2068. — When Erec received his wife, he must 
needs call her by her right name. For a wife is not espoused 
unless she is called by her proper name. As yet no one knew 
her name, but now for the first time it was made known : Enide 
was her baptismal name. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who had come to the court, blessed them, as is his right. When 
the court was all assembled, there was not a minstrel in the 
countryside who possessed any pleasing accomplishment that 
did not come to the court. In the great hall there was much 
merry-making, each one contributing what he could to the 
entertainment: one jumps, another tumbles, another does 
magic; there is story-telling, singing, whistling, playing from 
notes; they play on the harp, the rote, the fiddle, the violin, 
the flute, and pipe. The maidens sing and dance, and outdo 
each other in the merry-making. At the wedding that day 
everything was done which can give joy and incline man’s 
heart to gladness. Drums are beaten, large and small, and there 
is playing of pipes, fifes, horns, trumpets, and bagpipes. What 
more shall I say ? There was not a wicket or a gate kept closed ; 
but the exits and entrances all stood ajar, so that no one, poor 
or rich, was turned away. King Arthur was not miserly, but 
gave orders to the bakers, the cooks, and the butlers that they 
should serve every one generously with bread, wine, and venison. 
No one asked anything whatever to be passed to him without 
getting all he desired. 

Vv. 2069-2134. — There was great merriment in the palace. 
But I will pass over the rest, and you shall hear of the joy 
and pleasure in the bridal chamber. Bishops and archbishops 
were there on the night when the bride and groom retired. At 
this their first meeting, Iseut was not filched away, nor was 
Brangien put in her place. The Queen herself took charge of 
their preparations for the night; for both of them were dear 
to her. The hunted stag which pants for thirst does not so long 
for the spring, nor does the hungry sparrow-hawk return so 
quickly when he is called, as did these two come to hold each 
other in close embrace. That night they had full compensation 
for their long delay. After the chamber had been cleared, 
they allow each sense to be gratified: the eyes, which are the 
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entrance-way of love, and which carry messages to the heart, 
take satisfaction in the glance, for they rejoice in all they see; 
after the message of the eyes comes the far surpassing sweetness 
of the kisses inviting love; both of them make trial of this 
sweetness, and let their hearts quaff so freely that hardly can 
they leave off. Thus, kissing was their first sport. And the 
love which is between them emboldened the maid and left her 
quite without her fears; regardless of pain, she suffered all. 
Before she rose, ^he no longer bore the name of maid; in the 
morning she was a new-made dame. That day the minstrels 
were in happy mood, for they were all well paid. They were 
fully compensated for the entertainment they had given, and 
many a handsome gift was bestowed upon them : robes of grey 
squirrel skin and ermine, of rabbit skins and violet stuffs, 
scarlets and silken stuffs. Whether it be a horse or money, 
each one got what he deserved according to his skill. And 
thus the wedding festivities and the court lasted almost a fort- 
night with great joy and magnificence. For his own glory 
and satisfaction, as well as to honour Erec the more, King 
Arthur made all the knights remain a full fortnight. When 
the third week began, all together by common consent agreed 
to hold a tournament. On the one side, my lord Gawain 
offered himself as surety that it would take place between 
Evroic and Tenebroc: and Meiiz and Meliadoc were guarantors 
on the other side. Then the court separated. 

Vv. 2135-2292. — A month after Pentecost the tournament 
assembled, and the jousting began in the plain below Tenebroc. 
Many an ensign of red, blue, and white, many a veil and many 
a sleeve were bestowed as tokens of love. Many a lance was 
carried there, flying the colours argent and green, or gold and 
azure blue. There were many, too, with different devices, 
some with stripes and some with dots. That day one saw 
laced on many a helmet of gold or steel, some green, some 
yellow, and others^ red, all agio wing in the sun; so many 
scutcheons and white hauberks; so many swords girt on the 
left side; so many good shields, fresh and new, some resplendent 
in silver and green, others of azure with buckles of gold; so 
many good steeds marked with white, or sorrel, tawny, white, 
black, and bay: all gather hastily. And now the field is quite 
covered with arms. On either side the ranks tremble, and a 
roar rises from the fight. The shock of the lances is ver}'- great. 
Lances break and shields are riddled, the hauberks receive 
bumps and are tom asunder, saddles go empty and horsemen 
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tumble^ while the horses sweat and foam. Swords are quickly 
drawn on those who tumble noisily, and some run to receive 
the promise of a ransom, others to stave oft this disgrace. 
Erec rode a white horse, and came forth alon^ at the head of the 
line to joust, if he may find an opponent. From the opposite 
side there rides out to meet him Orguelleus de la Lande, mounted 
on an Irish steed which bears him along with marvellous speed. 
On the shield before his breast Erec strikes him with such force 
that he knocks him from his horse; he leaver him prone and 
passes on. Then Raindurant opposed him, son of the old dame 
of Tergalo, covered with blue cloth of silk ; he was a knight of 
great prowess. Against one another now they charge and deal 
fierce blows on the shields about their necks. Erec from a 
lance’s length lays him over on the hard ground. While riding 
back he met the King of the Red City, who was very valiant and 
bold. They grasp their reins by the knots and their shields by 
the inner straps. They both had fine arms, and strong swift 
horses, and good shields, fresh and new. With such fury they 
strike each other that both their lances fly in splinters. Never 
was there seen such a blow. They rush together with shields, 
arms, and horses. But neither girth nor rein nor breast-strap 
could prevent the king from coming to earth. So he dew from 
his steed, carrying with him saddle and stirrup, and even the 
reins of his bridle in his hand. All those who witnessed the 
jousting were filled with amazement, and said it cost him dear 
to joust with such a goodly knight. Erec did not wash to stop to 
capture either horse or rider, but rather to joust and distinguish 
himself in order that his prowess might appear. He thrills 
the ranks in front of him. Gawain animates those who were 
on his side by his prowess, and by winning horses and knights 
to the discomfiture of his opponents. I speak of my lord Gawain, 
who did right well and valiantly. In the fight he unhorsed 
Guincel, and took Gaudin of the Mountain; he captured knights 
and horses alike : my lord Gawain did well. Girflet the son of 
Bo, and Yvain, and Sagremor the Impetuous, so evilly entreated 
their adversaries that they drove them back to the gates, 
capturing and unhorsing many of them. In front of the gate of 
the town the strife began again between those within and those 
without. There Sagremor was thrown down, who was a very 
gallant knight. He was on the point of being detained and 
captured, when Erec spurs to rescue him, breaking his lance into 
splinters upon one of the opponents. So hard he strikes him on 
the breast that be made him quit the saddle. Then he draws 
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his sword and advances upon them^ crushing and splitting their 
helmets. Some flee, and others make way before him, for even 
the boldest fears him. Finally, he distributed so many blows 
and thrusts that he rescued Sagremor from them, and drove 
them all in confusion into the town. Meanwhile, the vesper 
hour drew to a close. Erec bore himself so well that day that 
he was the best of the combatants. But on the morrow he 
did much better yet; for he took so many knights and left so 
many saddles empty that none could believe it except those who 
had seen it. Every one on both sides said that with his lance 
and shield he had won the honours of the tournament. Now was 
Erec’s renown so high that no one spoke save of him, nor was 
any one of such goodly favour. In countenance he resembled 
Absalom, in language he seemed a Solomon, in boldness he 
equalled Samson, and in generous giving and spending he was 
the equal of Alexander. On his return from the tourney Erec 
went to speak with the King. He went to ask him for leave to 
go and visit his own land; but first he thanked him like a frank, 
wise, and courteous man for the honour which he had done him ; 
for very deep was his gratitude. Then he asked his permission 
to leave, for he wished to visit his own country, and he wished 
to take his wife with him. This request the King could not deny, 
and yet he would have had him stay. He gives him leave and 
begs him to return as soon as possible ; for in the whole court 
there was no better or more gallant knight, save only his dear 
nephew Gawain; with him no one could be compared. But 
next after him, he prized Erec most, and held him more dear 
than any other knight. 

Vv. 2293-2764. — ^Erec wished to delay no longer. As soon 
as he had the King’s leave, he bid his wife make her preparations, 
and he retained as his escort sixty knights of merit with horses 
and with dappled and grey furs. As soon as he was ready for 
his journey, he tarried little further at court, but took leave of the 
Queen and commended the knights to God. The Queen grants 
him leave to depart. At the hour of prime he set out from the 
royal palace. In the presence of them all he mounted his steed, 
and his wife mounted the dappled horse which she had brought 
from her own country; then ail his escort mounted. Counting 
knights and squires, there were full seven score in the train. 
After four long days’ journey over hills and slopes, through 
forests, plains, and streams, they came on the fifth day to 
Camant, where King Lac was resiing in a very charming town. 
No one ever saw one better situated; for the town was provided 
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with forests and meadow-land, with vineyards and farms, with 
streams and orchards, with ladies and knights, and fine, lively 
youths, and polite, well-mannered clerks who spent their 
incomes freely, with fair and charming inaidens, and with 
prosperous burghers. Before Erec reached the town, he sent 
two knights ahead to announce his arrival to the King. When 
he heard the news, the King had clerks, knights, and damsels 
quickly mount, and ordered the bells to be rung, and the streets 
to be hung with tapestries and silken stuffs, that* his son might be 
received with joy; then he himself got on his horse. Of clerks 
there were present fourscore, gentle and honourable men, clad 
in grey cloaks bordered with sable. Of knights there were full 
five hundred, mounted on bay, sorrel, or white-spotted steeds. 
There were so many burghers and dames that no one could tell 
the number of them. The King and his son galloped and rode 
on till they saw and recognised each other. They both jump 
down from their horses and embrace and greet each other for 
a long time, without stirring from the place where they first 
met. Each party wished the other joy: the King makes much 
of Erec, but all at once breaks off to turn to Enide. On all 
sides he is in clover: he embraces and kisses them both, and 
knows not which of the two pleases him the more. As they 
gaily enter the castle, the bells all ring their peals to honour 
Erec’s arrival. The streets are all strewn with reeds, mint, 
and iris, and are hung overhead with curtains and tapestries 
of fancy silk and satin stuffs. There was great rejoicing; for 
all the people came together to see their new lord, and no one 
ever saw greater happiness than was shown alike by young and 
old. First they came to the church, where very devoutly they 
were received in a procession. Erec kneeled before the altar 
of the Crucifix, and two knights led his wife to the image of 
Our Lady. When she had finished her prayer, she stepped back 
a little and crossed herself with her right hand, as a well-bred 
dame should do. Then they came out from the church and 
entered the royal palace, when the festivity began. That day 
Erec received many presents from the knights and burghers: 
from one a palfrey of northern stock, and from another a golden 
cup. One presents him with a golden pigeon-hawk, another 
with a setter-dog, this one a greyhound, this other a sparrow- 
hawk, and another a swift Arab steed, this one a shield, this one 
an ensign, this one a sword, and this a helmet. Never was a 
king more gladly seen in his kingdom, nor received with greater 
joy, as all strove to serve him well. Yet greater joy they made of 
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Enide than of him, for the great beauty which they saw in her, 

and still more for her open charm. She was seated in a chamber 
upon a cushion of brocade which had been brought from Thessaly. 
Round about her was many a fair lady; yet as the lustrous gem 
outshines the brown flinty and as the rose excels the poppy, 
so was Enide fairer than any other lady or damsel to be found 
in the world, wherever one might search. She was so gentle 
and honourable, of wise speech and afiable, of pleasing character 
and kindly mien? No one could ever be so watchful as to detect 
in her any folly, or sign of evil or villainy. She had been so 
schooled in good manners that she had learned ail virtues 
which any lady can possess, as well as generosity and knowledge. 
All loved her for her open heart, and whoever could do her any 
service was glad and esteemed himself the more. No one spoke 
any ill of her, for no one could do so. In the realm or empire 
there was no lady of such good manners. But Erec loved her 
with such a tender love that he cared no more for arms, nor did 
he go to tournaments, nor have any desire to joust; but he 
spent his time in cherishing his wife. He made of her his 
mistress and his sweetheart. He devoted all his heart and 
mind to fondling and kissing her, and sought no delight in other 
pastime. His friends grieved over this, and often regretted 
among themselves that he was so deep in love. Often it was 
past noon before he left her side; for there he was happy, 
say what they might* He rarely left her society, and yet he 
was as open-handed as ever to his knights with arms, dress, and 
money. There was not a tournament anywhere to which he 
did not send them well apparelled and equipped. Whatever 
the cost might be, he gave them fresh steeds for the tourney 
and joust. All the knights said it was a great pity and mis- 
fortune that such a valiant man as he was wont to be should 
no longer wish to bear arms. He was blamed so much on all 
sides by the knights and squires that murmurs reached Enide's 
ears how that her lord had turned craven about arms and deeds 
of chivalry, and that his manner of life was greatly changed. 
She grieved sorely over this, but she did not dare to show her 
grief; for her lord at once would take affront, if she should 
speak to him. So the matter remained a secret, until one 
morning they lay in bed where they had had sport together. 
There they lay in close embrace, like the true lovers they were. 
He was asleep, but she was awake, thinking of what many a 
man in the country was saying of her lord. And when she 
began to think it all over, she could not keep back the tears. 
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Such was her grief and her chagrin that by mischance she let 
fall a word for which she later felt remorse, though in her heart 
there was no guile. She began to survey her lord from head 
to foot, his well-shaped body and his clear countenance, until 
her tears fell fast upon the bosom of her lord, and she said: 
‘‘ Alas, woe is me that I ever left my country! What did I 
come here to seek? The earth ought by right to swallow me 
up when the best knight, the most hardy, brave, fair, and 
courteous that ever was a count or king, has co^ipletely abjured 
all his deeds of chivalry because of me. And thus, in truth, 
it is I who have brought shame upon his head, though I would 
fain not have done so at any price.’’ Then she said to him: 
‘‘ Unhappy thou 1 ” And then kept silence and spoke no more. 
Erec was not sound asleep and, though dozing, heard plainly 
what she said. He aroused at her words, and much surprised 
to see her weeping, he asked her: “ Tell me, my precious beauty, 
why do you weep thus? What has caused you woe or sorrow? 
Surely it is my wish to know. Tell me now, my gentle sweet- 
heart, and take care to keep nothing back, why you said that 
woe was me? For you said it of me and of no one else. I 
heard your words plainly enough.” Then was Enide in a great 
plight, afraid and dismayed. ‘‘ Sire,” says she, “ I know 
nothing of what you say.” “ Lady, why do you conceal it? 
Concealment is of no avail. You have been crying; I can see 
that, and you do not cry for nothing. And in my sleep I heard 
what you said.” Ah! fair sire, you never heard it, and I 
dare say it was a dream.” “ Now you are coming to me with 
lies. I hear you calmly lying to me. But if you do not tell 
me the truth now, you will come to repent of it later.” Sire, 
since you torment me thus, I will tell you the whole truth, 
and keep nothing back. But I am afraid that you will not like 
it. In this land they all say — ^the dark, the fair, and the ruddy — 
that it is a great pity that you should renounce your arms; 
your reputation has suffered from it. Every one used to say 
not long ago that in all the world there was known no better or 
more gallant knight. Now they all go about making game of 
you — old and young, little and great — calling you a recreant. 
Do you suppose it does not give me pain to hear you thus spoken 
of with scorn? It grieves me when I hear it said, and yet it 
grieves me more that they put the blame for it on me. Yes, 
I am blamed for it, I regret to say, and they all assert it is 
because I have so ensnared and caught you that you are losing 
all your merit, and do not care for aught but me. You must 
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choose another course, so that you may silence this reproach 
and regain your former fame; for I have heard too much of 
this reproach, and yet I did not dare to disclose it to you. 
Many a time, when I think of it, I have to weep for very grief. 
Such chagrin I felt just now that I could not keep myself from 
saying that you were ill-starred.” “ Lady,” said he, “ you 
were in the right, and those who blame me do so with reason. 
And now at once prepare yourself to take the road. Rise up 
from here, and d/ess yourself in your richest robe, and order your 
saddle to be put on your best palfrey.” Now Enide is in great 
distress: very sad and pensive, she gets up, blaming and 
upbraiding herself for the foolish words she spoke : she had novr 
made her bed, and must lie in it. Ah ! ” said she, poor fool ! 
I w’’as too happy, for there lacked me nothing. God 1 why was I 
so forward as to dare to utter such folly? God! did not my 
lord love me to excess? In faith, alas, he was too fond of me. 
And now I must go away into exile. But I have yet a greater 
grief, that I shall no longer see my lord, who loved me with such 
tenderness that there was nothing he held so dear. The best 
man that was ever bom had become so wrapped up in me that 
he cared for nothing else. I lacked for nothing then. I was 
very happy. But pride it is that stirred me up : because of my 
pride, I must suffer woe for telling him such insulting words, 
and it is right that I should suffer woe. One does not know 
what good fortune is until he has made trial of evil.” Thus the 
lady bemoaned her fate, while she dressed herself fitly in her 
richest robe. Yet nothing gave her any pleasure, but rather cause 
for deep chagrin. Then she had a maid call one of her squires, 
and bids him saddle her precious palfrey of northern stock, 
than which no count or king ever had a better. As soon as she 
had given him the command, the fellow asked for no delay, 
but straightway went and saddled the dappled palfrey. And 
Erec summoned another squire and bade him bring his arms 
to arm his body withal. Then he went up into a bower, and 
had a Limoges rug laid out before him on the floor. Meanwhile, 
the squire ran to fetch the arms and came back and laid them on 
the rug. Erec took a seat opposite, on the figure of a leopard 
which was portrayed on the rug. He prepares and gets ready 
to put on his arms: first, he had laced on a pair of greaves 
of polished steel; next, he dons a hauberk, which was so fine 
that not a mesh could be cut away from it. This hauberk of 
his was rich, indeed, for neither inside nor outside of it w^as 
there enough iron to make a needle, nor could it gather any rust; 
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for it was all made of worked silver in tiny meshes triple- wove; 
and it was made with such skill that I can assure you that no 
one who had put it on would have been more uncomfortable or 
sore because of it, than if he had put on a silk jacket over his 
undershirt. The knights and squires all began to wonder why 
he was being armed; but no one dared to ask him why. When 
they had put on his hauberk, a valet laces about his head a 
helmet fluted with a band of gold, shining brighter than a mirror. 
Then he takes the sword and girds it on, anc^ orders them to 
bring him saddled his bay steed of Gascony. *Then he calls a 
valet to him, and says: “ Valet, go quickly, run to the chamber 
beside the tower where my wife is, and tell her that she is 
keeping me waiting here too long. She has spent too much 
time on her attire. Tell her to come and mount at once, for I 
am awaiting her.’’ And the fellow goes and finds her all ready, 
weeping and making moan; and he straightway addressed her 
thus: “ Lady, why do you so delay? My lord is awaiting you 
outside yonder, already fully armed. He would have mounted 
some time ago, had you been ready.” Enide wondered greatly 
what her lord’s intention was; but she very wisely showed 
herself with as cheerful a countenance as possible, when she 
appeared before him. In the middle of the courtyard she 
found him, and King Lac comes running out. Knights come 
running, too, striving with each other to reach there first. 
There is neither young nor old but goes to learn and ask if he will 
take any of them with him. So each offers and presents him- 
self. But he states definitely and affirms that he will take nc 
companion except his wife, asserting that he will go alone. 
Then the King is in great distress. “ Fair son,” says he, what 
dost thou intend to do? Thou shouldst tell me thy business 
and keep nothing back. Tell me whither thou wilt go ; for 
thou art unwilling on any account to be accompanied by 
an escort of squires or knights. If thou hast undertaken 
to fight some knight in single combat, yet shouldst thou not 
for that reason fail to take a part of thy knights with thee 
to betoken thy wealth and lordship. A king’s son ought not 
to fare alone. Fair son, have thy sumpters loaded now, and 
take thirty or forty or more of thy knights, and see that silver 
and gold is taken, and whatever a gentleman needs.” Finally 
Erec makes reply and tells him all in detail how he has planned 
his journey. “ Sire,” says he, “ it must be so. I shall take no 
extra horse, nor have I any use for gold or silver, squire or 
sergeant; nor do I ask for any company save that of my wife 
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alone. But I pray you, whatever may happen, should I die 
and she come back, to love her and hold her dear for love 0! 
me and for my prayer, and give her so long as she live, without 
contention or any strife, the half of your land to be her own.^’ 
Upon hearing his son’s request, the King said: “ Fair son, I 
promise it. But I grieve much to see thee thus go o 5 without 
escort, and if I had my way, thou shouldst not thus depart.” 
“ Sire, it cannot be otherwise. I go now, and to God commend 
you. But keep in mind my companions, and give them horses 
and arms and all that knight may need.” The King cannot 
keep back the tears when he is parted from his son. The people 
round about weep too; the ladies and knights shed tears and 
make great moan for him. There is not one who does not 
mourn, and many a one in the courtyard swoons. Weeping, 
they kiss and embrace him, and are almost beside themselves 
with grief. I think they would not have been more sad if 
they had seen him dead or wounded. Then Erec said to comfort 
them: My lords, why do you weep so sore? I am neither in 
prison nor wounded. You gain nothing by this display of grief. 
If I go away, I shall come again when it please God and when 
I can. To God I commend you one and all; so now let me go; 
too long you keep me here. I am sorry and grieved to see you 
weep.” To God he commends them and they him. 

Vv. 2765-2924. — So they departed, leaving sorrow behind 
them. Erec starts, and leads his wife he knows not whither, as 
chance dictates. Ride fast,” he says, “ and take good care 
not to be so rash as to speak to me of anything you may see. 
Take care never to speak to me, unless I address you first. 
Ride on now fast and with confidence.” “ Sire,” says she, it 
shall be done.” She rode ahead and held her peace. Neither 
one nor the other spoke a word. But Enide’s heart is very sad, 
and within herself she thus laments, soft and low that he may 
not hear: Alas,” she says, “ God had raised and exalted me 
to such great joy; but now He has suddenly cast me down. 
Fortune who had beckoned me has quickly now withdrawn her 
hand. I should not mind that so much, alas, if only I dared to 
address my lord. But I am mortified and distressed because 
my lord has turned agamst me, I see it clearly, since he will not 
speak to me. And I am not so bold as to dare to look at him.” 
While she thus laments, a knight who lived by robbery issued 
forth from the woods. He had two companions with him, and 
all three were armed. They covet the palfrey which Enide rides. 
** My lords, do you know the news I bring? ” says he to his two 
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companions. If we do not now make a haul, we are good- 
for-nothing cowards and are playing in bad luck. Here comes 
a lady wondrous fair, whether married or not I do not know, 
but she is very richly dressed. The palfrey* and saddle, with 
the breast-strap and reins, are worth a thousand livres of 
Chartres. I will take the palfrey for mine, and the rest of the 
booty you may have. I don’t want any more for my share. 
The knight shall not lead away the lady, so help me God. For 
I intend to give him such a thrust as he will 4<^arly pay. I it 
was who saw him first, and so it is my right to go the first and 
offer battle.” They give him leave and he rides off, crouching 
well beneath his shield, while the other two remain aloof. In 
those days it was the custom and practice that in an attack two 
knights should not join against one; thus if they too had 
assailed him, it would seem that they had acted treacherously. 
Enide saw the robbers, and was seized with great fear. “ God,” 
says she, “ what can I say.^ Now my lord will be either killed 
or made a prisoner; for there are three of them and he is alone. 
The contest is not fair between one knight and three. That 
fellow will strike him now at a disadvantage; for my lord is off 
his guard. God, shall I be then such a craven as not to dare to 
raise my voice? Such a coward I will not be; I will not fail 
to speak to him.” On the spot she turns about and calls to him : 
“Fair sire, of what are you thinking? There come riding after 
you three knights who press you hard. I greatly fear they will 
do you harm.” “ What? ” says Erec, “ what’s that you say? 
You have surely been very bold to disdain my command and 
prohibition. This time you shall be pardoned ; but if it should 
happen another time, you would not be forgiven.” Then 
turning his shield and lance, he rushes at the knight. The 
latter sees him coming and challenges him. When Erec hears 
him, he defies him. Both give spur and clash together, holding 
their lances at full extent. But he missed Erec, while Erec used 
him hard; for he knew well the right attack. He strikes him 
on the shield so fiercely that he cracks it from top to bottom. 
Nor is his hauberk any protection: Erec pierces and crushes it 
in the middle of his breast, and thrusts a foot and a half of his 
lance into his body. When he drew back, he pulled out the shaft. 
And the other fell to earth. He must needs die, for the blade 
had drunk of his life’s blood. Then one of the other two rushes 
forward, leaving his companion behind, and spurs tov/ard Erec, 
threatening him. Erec firmly grasps his shield, and attacks him 
with a stout heart. The other holds his shield before his breast. 
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Then they strike upon the emblazoned shields The knight’s 
lance flies into two bits^ while Erec drives a quarter of his 
lance’s length through the other’s breast He will give him no 
more trouble Ejfec unhorses him and leaves him in a famt, 
while he spurs at an angle toward the third robber. When the 
latter saw him coming on he began to make his escape He was 
afraid, and did not dare to face him, so he hastened to take 
refuge in the woods But his flight is of small avail, for Erec 
follows him cl9se and cries aloud “ Vassal, vassal, turn 
about now, and prepare to defend yourself, so that I may 
not slay you in act of flight. It is useless to try to escape ” 
But the fellow has no desire to turn about, and continues to flee 
with might and mam. Following and overtaking him, Erec 
hits him squarely on his painted shield, and throws him over on 
the other side To these three robbers he gives no further heed 
one he has killed, another wounded, and of the third he got nd 
by throwing him to earth from his steed. He took the horses 
of all three and tied them together by the bridles In colour they 
were not alike the first was white as milk, the second black and 
not at all bad looking, while the third was dappled all over He 
came back to the road where Enide was awaiting hun He 
bade her lead and drive the three horses m fiont of her, warning 
her harshly never again to be so bold as to speak a single word 
unless he give her leave. She makes answer ‘‘ I will never do 
so, fair sire, if it be your will ” Then they ride on, and she holds 
her peace 

Vv 2925-3085 — They had not yet gone a league when before 
them m a valley there came five other knights, with lances in 
rest, shields held close m to the neck, and their shining helmets 
laced up tight, they, too, were on plunder bent. All at once 
they saw the lady approach in charge of the three hoises, and 
Erec who followed after. As soon as they saw them, they 
divided their equipment among themselves, just as if they had 
already taken possession of it Covetousness is a bad thmg 
But It did not turn out as they expected, for vigorous defence 
was made Much that a fool plans is not executed, and many a 
man misses what he thinks to obtain. So it befell them in this 
attack One said that he would take the maid or lose his life 
m the attempt; and another said that the dappled steed shall be 
his, and that he will be satisfied with that The third said that 
he would take the black horse And the white one for me ” 
said the fourth. The fifth was not at all backward, and vowed 
that he would have the horse and arms of the knight himself. 
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He wished to win them by himself, and would fain attack him 
first, if they would give him leave, and they willingly gave 
consent. Then he leaves them and rides ahead on a good and 
nimble steed. Erec saw him, but made pretence that he did 
not yet notice him. When Enide saw them, her heait jumped 
with fear and gieat dismay “ Alas^ said she, I know not 
what to say or do , for my lord severely threatens me, and says 
that he will punish me, if I speak a word to him But if my 
lord were dead now, there would be no comfort for me I 
should be killed and roughly treated. God ' my lord does not 
see them! Why, then, do I hesitate, crazed as I am^ I am 
indeed too chary of my words, when I have not already spoken 
to him I know well enough that those who are coming yonder 
are intent upon some wicked deed And God! how shall I 
speak to him^ He will kill me Well, let him kill me* Yet 
I will not fail to speak to him Then she softly calls him 
‘‘ Sue ^ What^^ says he, what do you want? ” “ Your 

pardon, sire I want to tell you that five knights have emerged 
from yonder thicket, of whom I am in mortal fear. Having 
noticed them, I am of the opinion that they intend to fight with 
you Four of them have stayed behind, and the other comes 
toward you as fast as his steed can carry him. I am afraid 
every moment lest he will strike you Tis true, the four have 
stayed behind, but still they are not far away, and will quickly 
aid him, if need arise.” Erec replies “ You had an evil 
thought, when you transgressed my command — a thing which 
I had forbidden you. And yet I knew all the time that you did 
not hold me m esteem Your service has been ill employed, 
for It has not awakened my gratitude, but rather kindled the 
more my ire I have told you that once, and I say it again 
This once again I will pardon you, but another time restrain 
yourself, and do not again turn around to watch me, for in 
doing so you would be very foolish I do not relish youi words ” 
Then he spurs across the field toward his adversary, and they 
come together Each seeks out and assails the other. Erec 
strikes him with such force that his shield flies from his neck, 
and thus he breaks his collar-bone His stirrups break, and he 
falls without the strength to rise again, for he was badly bruised 
and wounded. One of the others then appeared, and they 
attack each other fiercely. Without difficulty Erec thrusts the 
sharp and well forged steel mto his neck beneath the chin, 
severing thus the bones and nerves. At the back of his neck 
the blade protrudes, and the hot red blood flows down on both 
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sides from the wound He yields his spirit, and his heart is still. 
The third sallies forth from his hiding-place on the other side of 
a ford Straight through the water, on he comes. Erec spurs 
forward and meelS him before he came out of the water, striking 
him so hard that he beats down fiat both rider and horse. The 
steed lay upon the body long enough to drown him m the stream, 
and then struggled until with difficulty he got upon his feet. Thus 
he conquered three of them, when the other two thought it wise 
to quit the conflict and not to strive with him In Sight they 
follow the stream, and Erec after them m hot pursuit, until he 
strikes one upon the spme so hard that he throws hun forward 
upon the saddle-bow. He put all his strength into the blow, 
and breaks his lance upon his body, so that the fellow fell head 
foremost, Erec makes him pay dearly for the lance which he 
has broken on him, and drew his sword from the scabbard The 
fellow unwisely straightened up, for Erec gave hun thiee such 
strokes that he slaked his sword’s thirst in his blood. He 
severs the shoulder from his body, so that it fell down on the 
ground. Then, with sword drawn, he attacked the other, as 
he sought to escape without company or escort. When he sees 
Erec pursumg him, he is so afraid that he knows not what to do. 
he does not dare to face him, and cannot turn aside; he has to 
leave his horse, for he has no more trust m him. He throws 
away his shield and lance, and slips from his horse to earth 
When he saw bun on his feet, Erec no longer cared to pursue 
him, but he stooped over for the lance, not wishmg to leave that, 
because of his own which had been broken He carries off his 
lance and goes away, not leaving the horses behmd : he catches 
all five of them and leads them ofi. Emde had hard work to lead 
them all, for he hands over all five of them to her with the other 
three, and commands her to go along smartly, and to keep from 
addressing him in order that no evil or harm may come to her. 
So not a word does she reply, but rather keeps silence, and thus 
they go, leading with them all the eight horses. 

Vv. 3086-3208 — ^They rode till nightfall without coming to 
any town or shelter. When night came on, they took refuge 
beneath a tree m an open field. Erec bids his lady sleep, and he 
will watch. She replies that she will not, for it is not right, and 
she does not wish to do so It is for him to sleep who is more 
weary. Well pleased at this, Erec accedes. Beneath his head he 
placed his shield, and the lady took her cloak, and stretched it 
over him from head to foot. Thus, he slept and she kept watch, 
never dozing the whole night, but holding tight m her hand by 
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the biidle the horses until the morning broke ^ and much she 
blamed and reproached herself for the words which she had 
uttered, and said that she acted badly, and was not half so ill- 
treated as she deserved to be. “ Alas,'’ said^he, “ in what an 
evil hour have I witnessed my pride and presumption! I 
might have Imown without doubt that there was no knight 
better than, or so good as, my lord I knew it well enough 
before, but now I know it better. For I have seen with my own 
eyes how he has not quailed before three or §ven five armed 
men. A plague for ever upon my tongue for having uttered 
such pride and insult as now compel me to suffer shame ’ " All 
night long she thus lamented until the morning dawned Free 
rises early, and again they take the road, she m front and he 
behind At noon a squire met them in a little valley, accom- 
panied by two fellows who were carrying cakes and wine and 
some rich autumn cheeses to those who were mowing the hay 
m the meadows belonging to Count Galoam. The squire w^as a 
clever fellow, and w^hen he saw Erec and Enide, who were coming 
from the direction of the woods, he perceived that they must 
have spent the night in the forest and had had nothing to eat 
or drink, ior within a radius of a day's journey there was no 
town, city or tower, no strong place or abbey, hospice or place 
of refuge So he formed an honest purpose and turned his steps 
toward them, saluting them politely and saying Sire, I 
presume that you have had a hard experience last night I am 
sure you have had no sleep and have spent the night in these 
woods. I offer you some of this white cake, if it please you to 
partake of it. I say it not m hope of reward; for I ask and 
demand nothing of you. The cakes are made of good wheat, 
I have good wine and rich cheeses, too, a white cloth and fine 
jugs If you feel like takmg lunch, you need not seek any 
farther. Beneath these white beeches, here on the greensward, 
you might lay off your arms and rest yourself a while My 
advice is that you dismount.” Erec got down from his horse 
and said Fair gentle friend, I thank you kindly, I will eat 
something, without going farther ” The young man knew well 
what to do* he helped the lady from her horse, and the boys 
who had come with the squire held the steeds Then they go 
and sit down in the shade The squire relieves Erec of his 
helmet, unlaces the mouth-piece from before his face; then he 
spreads out the cloth before them on the thick turf. He passes 
them the cake and wine, and prepares and cuts a cheese. 
Hungry as they were, they helped themselves, and gladly drank 
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of the ^\ine The squire serves them and omits no attention. 
When they had eaten and drunk their Erec was courteous 
and generous Friend/’ says he, “ as a reward, I wish to 
present you with*' one of my horses Take the one you like the 
best. And I pray it may be no hardship for you to return to 
the town and make ready there a goodly lodgmg,” And he 
replies that he will gladly do whatevei is his will Then he 
goes up to the horses and, untying them, chooses the dapple, 
and speaks his thanks , for this one seems to be the best Up 
he springs by the left stirrup, and leaving them both there, he 
rode off to the town at top speed, where he engaged suitable 
quarters Now behold ^ he is back again “ Now mount, sire, 
quickly,” says he, “ for you have a good fine lodging ready ” 
Erec mounted, and then his lady, and, as the town was hard by, 
they soon had reached their lodging-place There they were 
leceived with joy The host with kindness welcomed them, 
and with joy and gladness made generous provision for their 
needs 

Vv. 3209-3458. — When the squire had done for them all the 
honour that he could do, he came and mounted his horse again, 
leading it off in front of the Count’s bower to the stable. The 
Count and three of his vassals were leanmg out of the bower, 
when the Count, seeing his squire mounted on the dappled steed, 
asked him whose it was. And he replied that it was his. The 
Count, greatly astonished, says* How is that? Where didst 
thou get him^ ” “A loiight whom I esteem highly gave him 
to me, sire,” says he. “ I have conducted him within this town, 
and he is lodged at a burgher’s house. He is a very courteous 
knight and the handsomest man I ever saw Even if I had 
given you my word and oath, I could not half tell you how 
handsome he is.” The Count leplies I suppose and presume 
that he is not more handsome than I am.” Upon my word, 
sire,” the seigeant says, ‘‘ you are very handsome and a gentle- 
man. There is not a knight m this country, a native of this land, 
whom you do not excel in favour. But I dare maintain con- 
cernmg this one that he is fairer than you, if he were not beaten 
black and blue beneath his hauberk, and bruised. In the forest 
he has been fighting single-handed with eight knights, and leads 
away their eight horses. And there comes with him a lady so 
fair that never lady was half so fair as she ” When the Count 
hears this news, the desire takes him to go and see if this is true 
or false. “ I never heard such a thing,” says he, ‘‘ take me 
now to his lodging-place, for certainly I wish to know if thou 
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dost lie or speak the truth/’ He replies. Right gladly, sire. 
This IS the way and the path to follow, for it is not far fiom 
here ” ‘‘I am anxious to see them/’ says the Count Then 

he comes down, and the squire gets off his hor«e, and makes the 
Count mount in his place. Then he ran ahead to tell Erec that 
the Count was coming to visit him Erec’s lodging was rich 
mdeed — ^the kind to which he was accustomed. There were 
many tapers and candles lighted all about The Count came 
attended by only three companions Erec, who was of gracious 
manners, rose to meet him, and exclaimed “ Welcome, sire^ ” 
And the Count returned his salutation They both sat down 
side by side upon a soft white couch, where they chat with each 
other. The Count makes him an offer and urges him to consent 
to accept from him a guarantee foi the pa)nnent of his expenses 
in the town. But Erec does not deign to accept, saying he is 
well supplied with money, and has no need to accept aught from 
him. They speak long of many things, but the Count con- 
stantly glances about m the other direction, where he caught 
sight of the lady. Because of her manifest beauty, he fixed all 
his thought on her He looked at her as much as he could, he 
coveted her, and she pleased him so that her beaut}^ filled him 
with love. Very craftily he asked Erec for pei mission to speak 
with her. “ Sire,” he says, I ask a favour of you, and may it 
not displease you As an act of courtesy and as a pleasure, I 
would fain sit by yonder lady’s side. With good intent I came 
to see you both, and you should see no harm in that I wish 
to present to the lady my service in all respects Know well 
that for love of you I would do whatever may please her ” 
Erec was not in the least jealous and suspected no evil or 
treachery “ Sire,” says he, “I have no objection. You may 
sit down and talk with her Don’t think that I have any 
objection. I give you permission willingly” The lady was 
seated about two spear-lengths away from him And the 
Count took his seat close beside her on a low stool Prudent 
and courteous, the lady turned toward him “ Alas,” quoth 
he, “ how grieved I am to see you m such humble state » I am 
sorry and feel great distress But if you would believe my 
word, you could have honour and great advantage, and mud 
wealth would accrue to you. Such beauty as yours is entitled 
to great honour and distinction I would make you my mistress, 
if It should please you and be your will, you would be my 
mistress dear and lady over all my land When I deign to 
woo you thus, you ought not to disdain my suit. I know and 
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perceive that your lord does not love and esteem you. If you will 
remain with me^ you would be mated with a worthy lord ” 
“ Sire/’ says Enide, “ your proposal is vain It cannot be 
Aht better that.! were yet unborn, or burnt upon a fire of 
thorns and my ashes scattered abroad than that I should ever 
in any wise be false to my lord, or conceive any felony or 
treachery toward him You have made a great mistake in 
making such a proposal to me I shall not agree to it in any 
wise ” The Count’s ire began to rise. “You disdain to love 
me, lady? ” says he , “ upon my word, you are too proud. 
Neither for flattery nor for prayer you will do my wilP It is 
surely true that a woman’s pride mounts the more one prays 
and flatters her, but whoever insults and dishonours her will 
often find her more tractable I give you my word that if you 
do not do my will there soon will be some sword-play here. 
Rightly or wrongly, I will have your lord slam right here before 
your eyes ” “ Ah, sire,” says Enide, “ there is a better way 
than that you say. You would commit a wicked and treacherous 
deed if you killed him thus. Calm yourself again, I pray; for 
I will do your pleasure. You may regard me as all your own, 
for I am yours and wish to be. I did not speak as I did from 
pride, but to learn and prove if I could find in you the true love 
of a sincere heart. But I would not at any price have you 
commit an act of treason. My lord is not on his guard; and if 
you should kill him thus, you would do a very ugly deed, and I 
should have the blame for it. Every one in the land would say 
that It had been done with my consent. Go and rest until the 
morrow, when my lord shall be about to rise. Then you can 
better do him harm without blame and without reproach ” 
With her heart’s thoughts her words do not agree “ Sire,” 
says she, “ believe me now’ Have no anxiety, but send here 
to-morrow your knights and squires and have me carried away 
by force. My lord will rush to my defence, for he is proud and 
bold enough. Either m earnest or m jest, have him seized and 
treated ill, or stnke his head off, if you will I have led this life 
now long enough, to tell the truth, I like not the company of 
this my lord. Rather would I feel your body lying beside me 
m a bed. And since we have reached this point, of my love 
you may rest assured ” The Count replies “It is well, my 
lady I God bless the hour that you were bom, m great estate 
you shall be held.” “ Sire,” says she, “ indeed, I believe it. 
And yet I would fain have your word that you will always hole 
me dear; I could not believe you otherwise ” Glad and merry, 
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the Count replies “ See here, my faith I will pledge to you 
loyally as a County Madame, that I shall do all your behests 
Have no further fear of that. All you want you shall always 
have ” Then she took his plighted word, but little she valued 
or cared for it, except therewith to save her lord Well she 
knows how to deceive a fool, when she puts her mind upon it. 
Better it were to he to him than that her lord should be cut ofi 
The Count now rose from her side, and commends her to God a 
hundred times But of little use to him will the faith which 
she has pledged to him. Erec knew nothing at all of this that 
they were plotting to work his death, but God will be able to lend 
him aid, and I think He will do so. Now Erec is in great peril, 
and does not know that he must be on his guard. The Count’s 
intentions are very base in planning to steal away his wife and 
kill him when he is without defence In treacherous guise he 
takes his leave “To God I commend you,” says he, and Erec 
replies “ And so do 1 you, sire ” Thus they separated. 
Already a good part of the night was passed Out of the way, 
in one of the rooms, two beds were made upon the floor. In one 
of them Erec lays him down, in the other Enide went to rest 
Full of grief and anxiety , she never closed her eyes that night, but 
remained on watch for her lord’s sake, for from what she had 
seen of the Count, she knew him to be full of wickedness She 
knows full well that if he once gets possession of her lord, he will 
not fail to do him harm He may be sure of being killed so 
for his sake she is m distress All night she must needs keep 
her vigil, but before the dawn, if she can bring it about, and if 
her lord will take her word, they will be ready to depart. 

3459~3^^2 — Erec slept all night long securely until day- 
light Then Enide realised and suspected that she might 
hesitate too long Her heart was tender toward her lord, like 
a good and loyal lady. Her heart was neither deceitful nor 
false So she rises and makes ready, and drew near to her lord 
to wake him up. “ Ah, sire,” says she, “ I crave your pardon 
Rise quickly now, for you are betrayed beyond all doubt, though 
guiltless and free from any crime The Count is a proven 
traitor, and if he can but catch you here, you will never get 
away without his having cut you in pieces He hates you 
because he desires me But if it please God, who knows all 
things, you shall be neither slam nor caught Last evening he 
would have killed you had I not assured him that I would be 
his mistress and his wife You will see him return here soon • he 
wants to seize me and keep me here and kill you if he can find 
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you ” Now Erec learns how loyal his wife is to him. ** Lady/* 
says he, “ have our horses quickly saddled, then run and call 
our host, and tell him quickly to come here Treason has been 
long abroad ” Nbw the horses are saddled, and the lady 
summoned the host Erec has armed and dressed himself, and 
into his presence came the host “ Sire,** said he, ‘‘ what haste 
IS this, that you are risen at such an hour, before the day and the 
sun appear^ ” Erec replies that he has a long road and a full 
day before him. and therefore he has made ready to set out, 
having It much upon his mind , and he added ‘‘ Sire, you have 
not yet handed me any statement of my expenses. You have 
received me with honour and kindness, and therein great merit 
redounds to you. Cancel my indebtedness with these seven 
horses that I brought here with me. Do not disdain them, 
but keep them for your own I cannot increase my gift to you 
by so much as the value of a halter ** The burgher was de- 
lighted with this gift and bowed low, expressing his thanks and 
gratitude. Then Erec mounts and takes his leave, and they 
set out upon their way As they nde, he frequently warns 
Enide that if she sees anything she should not be so bold as 
to speak to him about it. Meanwhile, there entered the house 
a hundred knights well armed, and very much dismayed they 
were to find Erec no longer there Then the Count learned 
that the lady had deceived him. He discovered the footsteps 
of the horses, and they all followed the trail, the Count threaten- 
ing Erec and vowing that, if he can come up with him, nothing 
can keep him from having his head on the spot “ A curse on 
him who now hangs back, and does not spur on fast^ ’* quoth 
he, “he who presents me with the head of the knight whom I 
hate so bitterly, will have served me to my taste.*' Then they 
plunge on at topmost speed, filled with hostility toward him 
who had never laid eyes on them and had never harmed them by 
deed or word They nde ahead until they made him out , at the 
edge of a forest they catch sight of him before he was hid by the 
forest trees Not one of them halted then, but all rushed on m 
rivalry Enide hears the clang and noise of their arms and 
horses, and sees that the valley is full of them. As soon as she 
saw them, she could not restrain her tongue “ Ah, sire,** she 
cries, “ alas, how this Count has attacked you, when he leads 
agamst you such a host' Sire, nde faster now, until we be 
witlim this wood I think we can easily distance them, for they 
are still a long way behind. If you go on at this pace, you can 
never escape from death, for you are no match for them.*' 
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Erec replies . “ Little esteem you have for me, and lightly you 
hold my words. It seems I cannot correct you by fair request. 
But as the Lord have mercy upon me until I escape from here, 
I swear that you shall pay dearly for this speech of yours , that 
IS, unless my mind should change ” Then he straightway turns 
about, and sees the seneschal drawing near upon a horse both 
strong and fleet Before them all he takes his stand at the 
distance of four cross-bow shots He had not disposed of his 
arms, but was thoroughly well equipped Erec reckons up his 
opponents’ strength, and sees there are fully a hundred of them 
Then he who thus is pressing him thinks he had better call a halt. 
Then they ride to meet each other, and strike upon each other’s 
shield great blows with their sharp and trenchant swords Erec 
caused his stout steel sword to pierce his body through and 
through, so that his shield and hauberk protected him no more 
than a shred of dark-blue silk And next the Count comes 
spurring on, who, as the story tells, was a strong and doughty 
knight But the Count in this was ill advised v/hen he came 
with only shield and lance He placed such trust in his own 
prowess that he thought that he needed no other arms He 
showed his exceeding boldness by rushing on ahead of all his 
men more than the space of nine acres When Erec saw him 
stand alone, he turned toward him, the Count is not afraid of 
him, and they come together with clash of arms. First the 
Count strikes him with such violence upon the breast that he 
would have lost his stirrups if he had not been well set. He 
makes the wood of his shield to split so that the iron of his lance 
protrudes on the other side But Erec’s hauberk was very 
solid and protected him from death without the tear of a single 
mesh The Count was strong and breaks his lance, then Erec 
strikes him with such force on his yellow painted shield that he 
ran more than a yard of his lance through his abdomen, knocking 
him senseless from his steed Then he turned and rode away 
without further tarrying on the spot. Straight into the forest 
he spurs at full speed. Now Erec is in the woods, and the others 
paused a while over those who lay m the middle of the field 
Loudly they swear and vow that they will rather follow after 
him for two or three days than fail to capture and slaughter him. 
The Count, though grievously wounded in the abdomen, hears 
what they say. He draws himself up a little and opens his eyes 
a tiny bit Now he realises what an evil deed he had begun to 
execute He makes the knights step back, and says “ My 
lords, I bid you all, both strong and weak, high and low, that 
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none of you be so bold as to dare to advance a single step. All 
of you return now quickly ^ I have done a villainous deed; and 
I repent me of my foul design The lady who outwitted me is 
very honourable/ prudent, and courteous Her beauty fired 
me with love for her. because I desired her, I wished to lull her 
lord and keep her back with me by force I well deserved this 
woe, and now it has come upon me How abommably disloyal 
and treacherous I was m my madness* Never was there a 
belter knight of mother than he Never shall he receive 
harm through me, if I can m any way prevent it. I command 
you all to retrace your steps ’’ Back they go disconsolate, 
carrying the lifeless seneschal on the shield reversed. The Count, 
whose wound was not mortal, lived on for some time after. 
Thus was Erec delivered 

Vv. 3663-3930 — Erec goes off at full speed down a road 
between two hedgerows — he and his wife with him Both putting 
spurs to their horses, they rode until they came to a meadow 
which had been mown After emerging from the hedged enclosure 
they came upon a drawbridge before a high tower, which was 
all closed about with a wall and a broad and deep moat They 
quickly pass over the bridge, but had not gone far before the 
lord of the place espied them from up m his tower. About this 
man I can tell you the truth that he was very small of stature, 
but very courageous of heart When he sees Erec cross the 
bridge, lie comes down quickly from his tower, and on a great 
sorrel steed of his he causes a saddle to be placed, which showed 
poitrayed a golden lion. Then he orders to be brought his 
shield, his stiff, straight lance, a sharp polished sword, his 
bright shining helmet, his gleaming hauberk, and triple- woven 
greaves , for he has seen an armed knight pass before his list 
against whom he wishes to strive m arms, or else this stranger 
will stnve against him until he shall confess defeat His com- 
mand was quickly done, behold the horse now led forth, a 
squire brought him around already bridled and with saddle on. 
Amother fellow brings the arms The knight passed out through 
the gate, as quickly as possible, all alone, without companion 
Erec is riding along a hill-side, when behold the knight comes 
teanng down over the top of the hill, mounted upon a powerful 
steed which tore along at such a pace that he crushed the stones 
beneath his hoofs finer than a millstone gnnds the corn, and 
bright gleaming sparks flew off m all directions, so that it seemed 
as if his four feet were all ablaze with fire. Enide heard the 
noise and commotion, and almost fell from her palfrey, helpless 
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and in a faint There was no vein in her bod}’’ in which the 
blood did not lurn^ and her face became all pale and white as if 
she were a corpse Great is her despair and dismay, for she 
does not daie to address her lord, who of 1 ?en threatens and 
chides at her and charges her to hold her peace. She is dis- 
tracted between two courses to pursue, whether to speak or to 
hold her peace She takes counsel with herself, and often she 
prepares to speak, so that her tongue already moves, but the 
voice cannot issue forth, for her teeth are clepched with fear, 
and thus shut up her speech within Thus she admonishes and 
reproaches herself, but she closes her mouth and grits her teeth 
so that her speech cannot issue forth At strife with herself, 
she said “ I am sure and certain that I shall incur a grievous 
loss, if here I lose my lord Shall I tell him all, then, openly? 
Not I Why not? I would not dare, for thus I should enrage 
my lord And if my lord’s ire is once aroused, he will leave me 
m this wild place alone, wretched and forlorn Then I shall 
be worse off than now. Worse off? What care I? May grief 
and sorrow always be mine as long as I live, if my lord does not 
promptly escape from here without being delivered to a violent 
death But if I do not quickly inform him, this knight who is 
spurring hither will have killed him before he is aware, for he 
seems of very evil intent I think I have waited too long from 
fear of his \igorous prohibition But I will no longer hesitate 
because of his restraint I see plainly that my lord is so deep 
in thought that he f 01 gets himself, so it is right that I should 
address him ” She spoke to him. He thieatens her, but has 
no desire to do her harm, for he realises and knows full well 
that she loves him above all else, and he loves her, too, to the 
utmost He rides toward the knight, who challenges him to 
battle, and they meet at the foot of the hill, where they attack 
and defy each other Both smite each other with their iron- 
tipped lances with all their strength The shields that hang 
about their necks are not worth two coats of bark the leather 
tears, and they split the wood, and they shatter the meshes of 
the hauberks Both are pierced to the vitals by the lances, 
and the horses fall to earth Now, both the warriors were 
doughty. Grievously, but not mortally, wounded, they quickly 
got upon their feet and grasped afresh their lances, which were 
not broken nor the worse for wear But they cast them away 
on the ground, and drawing their swords from the scabbard, 
they attack each ot. er with great fury. Each wounds and 
injures the other, for there is no mercy on either side. They 
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deal such blows upon the helmets that gleaming sparks fly out 
when their swords recoil. They split and splinter the shields; 
they batter and crush the hauberks In four places the swords 
are brought down to the bare flesh, so that they are greatly 
weakened and exhausted. And if both their swords had lasted 
long without breaking, they would never have retreated, nor 
would the battle have come to an end before one of them 
perforce had died Enide, who was watching them, was almost 
beside herself w;ith grief Whoever could have seen her then^ 
as she showed her great woe by wringing her hands, tearing her 
hail and shedding tears, could have seen a loyal lady. And any 
man would have been a vulgar wretch who saw and did not 
pity her. And the knights still fight, knocking the jewels 
from the helmets and dealing at each other fearful blows. 
From the third to the ninth hour the battle continued so fierce 
that no one could in any wise make out which was to have the 
better of it. Erec exerts himself and strives: he brought his 
sword down upon his enemy’s helmet, cleaving it to the inner 
lining of mail and making him stagger, but he stood firmly 
and did not fall Then he attacked Erec in turn, and dealt 
him such a blow upon the covering of his shield that his strong 
and precious sword broke when he tried to pull it out When he 
saw that his sword was broken, m a spite he threw as far away 
as he could the part that remained in his hand. Now he was 
afraid and must needs draw back; for any knight that lacks 
his sword cannot do much execution in battle or assault. Erec 
pursues him until he begs him, for God’s sake, not to kill him. 
“ Mercy, noble knight,” he cries, “ be not so cruel and harsh 
toward me. Now that I am left without my sword, you have 
the strength and the power to take my life or make me your 
prisoner, for I have no means of defence.” Erec replies. 
“ When thou thus dost petition me I fain would hear thee 
admit outright whether thou art defeated and overcome. Thou 
shalt not again be touched by me if thou dost surrender at my 
discretion ” The knight was slow to make reply. So, when 
Erec saw him hesitate, in order to further dismay him, he again 
attacked him, rushing at him with drawn sword, whereupon, 
thoroughly terrified, he cried “Mercy, sire* Regard me as 
your captive, since it cannot be otherwise.” Erec answers: 
“ More than that is necessary You shall not get off so easily 
as that. Tell me your station and your name, and I in turn will 
tell you mine.” “ Sire,” says he, “ you are right I am king 
of this country. My liegemen are Inshmen, and there is none 
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who does not have to pay me rent My name is Guivret the 
Little I am very rich and powerful; for there is no land- 
holder whose lands touch mine m any direction who ever 
transgresses my command and who does nc?t do my pleasure. 
I have no neighbour who does not fear me, however proud and 
bold he may be But I greatly desire to be your confidant and 
friend from this time on.” Erec replies* “ I, too, can boast 
that I am a noble man. My name is Erec, son of King Lac 
My father is king of Farther Wales, and has ipany a rich city, 
fine hall, and strong town, no king or emperor has more than he, 
save only King Arthur Him, of course, I except, for with 
him none can compare ” Guivret is greatly astonished at this, 
and says “ Sire, a great marvel is this I hear I was never so 
glad of an)d:hmg as of your acquaintance You may put full 
trust m me * And should it please you to abide m my country 
within my estates, I shall have you treated with great honour. 
So long as you care to remain here, you shall be recognised as 
my lord We both have need of a physician, and I have a 
castle of mine near here, not eight leagues away, nor even seven. 
I wish to take you thither with me, and there we shall have our 
wounds tended ” Erec replies “ I thank you for what I have 
heard you say. However, I will not go, thank you But only 
so much I request of you, that if I should be in need, and you 
should hear that I had need of aid, you would not then forget 
me ” “ Sire,” says he, “I promise you that never, so long as 

I am alive, shall you have need of my help but that I shall go 
at once to aid you with all the assistance I can command ” 
“ I have nothing more to ask of you,” says Erec, you have 
promised me much You are now my lord and friend, if your 
deed is as good as your word ” Then each kisses and embraces 
the other Never was there such an affectionate parting after 
such a fierce battle, for from very affection and generosity 
each one cut off long, wide strips from the bottom of his shirt 
and bound up the other’s wounds When they had thus 
bandaged each other, they commended each other to God 

thus they parted. Guivret takes his 
resumed his road, in dire need of 
wherewith^ tb/f^^L his wounds. He did not cease to 
travel until he came td a%am beside a lofty foiest all full of 


cqme there that very day. ^The King wished to spend three 
^ ^ 'feyr days in the fores# for pleasure and sport, and had 
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commanded tents, pavilions, and canopies to be brought. My 
lord Gawain had stepped into the King’s tent, all tired out by a 
long ride In front of the tent a white beech stood, and there 
he had left a shield of his, together with his ashen lance. He 
left his steed, all saddled and bridled, fastened to a branch by 
the rein There the horse stood until Kay the seneschal came 
by He came up quickly and, as if to beguile the time, took the 
steed and mounted, without the interference of any one He 
took the lance and the shield, too, which were close by under the 
tree. Galloping along on the steed, Kay rode along a valley 
until it came about by chance that Erec met him. Now Erec 
recognised the seneschal, and he knew the arms and the horse, 
but Kay did not recognise him , for he could not be distinguished 
by his arms. So many blows of sword and lance had he received 
upon his shield that all the painted design had disappeared from 
It. And the lady, who did not wish to be seen or recognised 
by him, shrewdly held her veil before her face, as if she were 
doing it because of the sun’s glare and the dust. Kay approached 
rapidly and straightway seized Erec’s rein, without so much as 
saluting him. Before he let him move, he presumptuously 
asked him. “ Knight,” says he, I wash to know who you are 
and whence you come ” “ You must be mad to stop me thus,” 

says Erec, “ you shall not know that just now.” And the 
other replies* “ Be not angry, I only ask it for your good. I 
can see and make out clearly that you are wounded and hurt 
If you will come along with me you shall have a good lodging 
this night, I shall see that you are well cared for, honoured and 
made comfortable, for you are m need of rest. King Arthur 
and the Queen are close by here in a wood, lodged in pavilions 
and tents In all good faith, I advise you to come with me to 
see the Queen and King, who will take much pleasure m you 
and will show you great honour.” Erec replies: ‘‘ You say 
well, yet will I not go thither for anything. You know not 
what my business is I must yet farther pursue my way. Now 
let me go, too long I stay. There is still some dayhght left.” 
Kay makes answer You speak madness when you decline 
to come, I trow you will repent of it. And however much 
it may be against your will, you shall both go, as the priest goes 
to the council, willy-nilly To-mght you will be badly served, 
if, unmindful of my advice, you go there as strangers. Come 
now quickly, for I will take you.” At this word Erec’s ire was 
roused “ Vassal,” says he, you are mad to drag me thus 
after you by force. You have taken me quite off my guard. I 
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tell you you have committed an offence. For I thought to be 
quite safe, and was not on my guard against you ’’ Then he 
lays his hand upon his sword and cries “ Hands off my bridle, 
vassal ^ Step aside. I consider you proud -and impudent I 
shall strike you, be sure of that, if you drag me longer after 
you Leave me alone now.’’ Then he lets him go, and draws 
off across the field more than an acre’s width, then turns about 
and, as a man with evil intent, issues his challenge Each 
rushed at the other But, because Kay was jvithout armour, 
Erec acted courteously and turned the point of his lance about 
and presented the butt-end instead Even so, he gave him such 
a blow high up on the broad expanse of his shield that he caused 
it to wound him on the temple, pinning his arm to his breast, all 
prone he throws him to the earth. Then he went to catch the 
horse and hands him over by the bridle to Enide He was about 
to lead it away, when the wounded man with his wonted flattery 
begs him to restore it courteously to him With fair words he 
flatters and wheedles him “ Vassal,” says he, so help me 
God, that horse is not mine. Rather does it belong to that 
knight in whom dwells the greatest prowess in the woild, my 
lord Gawam the Bold 1 tell you so much on his behalf, in 
order that you may send it back to him and thus win honour. 
So shall you be courteous and wise, and I shall be your messenger.” 
Erec makes answer “ Take the horse, vassal, and lead it away 
Since It belongs to my lord Gawam it is not meet that I should 
appropriate it.” Kay takes the horse, remounts, and coming 
to the royal tent, tells the King the whole truth, keeping nothing 
back And the King summoned Gawam, saying Fan 
nephew Gawam, if ever you were true and courteous, go quickly 
after him and ask him m winsome wise who he is and what his 
business. And if you can influence him and bring him along 
with you to us, take care not to fail to do so.” Then Gawam 
mounts his steed, two squires following after him They soon 
made Erec out, but did not recognise him. Gawam salutes 
him, and he Gawam* their greetings were mutual Then said 
my lord Gawam with his wonted openness ‘‘ Sire,” says he, 
“ King Arthur sends me along this way to encounter you The 
Queen and King send you their greeting, and beg you urgently 
to come and spend some time with them (it may benefit you 
and cannot harm), as they are close by.” Erec replies . “lam 
greatly obliged to the King and Queen and to you who are, it 
seems, both kind of heart and of gentle mien, I am not m a 
vigorous state; rather do I bear wounds withm my body, yet 
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Will I not turn aside from my way to seek a lodging-place. So 
you need not longer wait I thank you, but you may be gone.” 
Now Gawain was a man of sense He draws back and wh^ispers 
in the ear of one 6f the squires, bidding him go quickly and tell 
the King to take measures at once to take down and lower his 
tents and come and set them up in the middle of the road three 
or four leagues m advance of where they now are There the 
King must lodge to-night, if he wishes to meet and extend 
hospitality to the best knight m truth whom he can ever hope 
to see, but who will not go out of his way for a lodging at the 
bidding of any one The fellow went and gave his message. 
The King without delay causes his tents to be taken down. 
Now they are lowered, the sumpters loaded, and off they set. 
The King mounted Aubagu, and the Queen afterwards mounted 
a white Norse palfrey. All this while, my lord Gawam did not 
cease to detain Erec, until the latter said to him. “ Yesterday I 
covered more ground than I shall do to-day Sire, you annoy 
me, let me go You have already disturbed a good part of my 
day” And my lord Gawain answers him “I should like to 
accompany you a little way, if you do not object, for it is yet a 
long while until night.” They spent so much time in talking 
that all the tents were set up before them, and Erec sees them, 
and perceives that his lodging is arranged for him ‘'All I 
Gawain,” he says, “ your shrewdness has outwitted me. By 
your great cunning you have kept me here. Since it has turned 
out thus, I shall tell you my name at once. Further conceal- 
ment would be useless. I am Erec, who was formerly your 
companion and friend.” Gawam hears him and straightway 
embraces him He raised up his helmet and unlaced his mouth- 
piece. Joyfully he clasps him in his embrace, while Erec 
embraces him in turn. Then Gawain leaves him, saying, 
“ Sire, this news will give great pleasure to my lord , he and my 
lady will both be glad, and I must go before to tell them of it 
But first I must embrace and welcome and speak comfortably 
to my lady Enide, your wife My lady the Queen has a great 
desire to see her I heard her speak of her only yesterday.” 
Then he steps up to Enide and asks her how she is, if she is well 
and m good case She makes answer courteously “ Sire, I 
should have no cause for grief, were I not in great distress for 
my lord , but as it is, I am in dismay, for he has hardly a limb 
without a wound ” Gawain replies* “ This grieves me much. 
It is perfectly evident from his face, which is all pale and 
colourless. I could have wept myself when I saw him so pale 
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and wan, but my joy effaced my grief, for at sight of him I 
felt so glad that I forgot all other pain Now start and ride 
along slowly. I shall ride ahead at top-speed to tell the Queen 
and the King that you are following after me I am sure that 
they will both be delighted when they hear it ” I hen he goes, 
and comes to the King’s tent ‘‘ Sire,” he cries, now you and 
my lady must be glad, for here come Erec and his wife.” The 
King leaps to his feet with joy. Upon my word,” he says, 
“ right glad I am. I could hear no news whieh could give me 
so much happiness.” The Queen and all the rest rejoice, and 
come out from the tents as fast as they may Even the King 
comes forth from his pavilion, and they met Erec near at hand 
When Erec sees the King coming, he quickly dismounts, and 
Emde too The King embraces and greets them, and the Queen 
likewise tenderly kisses and embraces them, there is no one 
that does not show his joy Right there, upon the spot, they 
took off Erec’s armour, and when they saw his wounds, their 
joy turned to sadness The King draws a deep sigh at the sight 
of them, and has a plaster brought which Morgan, his sister, 
had made This plaster, which Morgan had given to Arthur, 
was of such sovereign virtue that no wound, whether on nerve 
or joint, provided it were treated with the plaster once a day, 
could fail to be completely cured and healed within a week. 
They brought to the King the plaster which gave Erec great 
relief When they had bathed, dried, and bound up his wounds, 
the King leads him and Emde into his own royal tent, saying 
that he intends, out of love for Erec, to tarry m the forest a 
full fortnight, until he be completely restored to health. For 
this Erec thanks the King, saying “ Fair sire, my wounds are 
not so painful that I should desire to abandon my journey. 
No one could detain me, to-morrow, without delay, I shall 
wish to get off in the morning, as soon as I see the dawn ” At 
this the King shook his head and said: “ This is a great mistake 
for you not to remain with us I know that you are far from 
well Stay here, and you will do the right thing It will be 
a great pity and cause for grief if you die in this forest Fair 
gentle friend, stay here now until you are quite yourself again ” 
Erec replies “ Enough of this. I have undertaken this journey, 
and shall not tarry m any wise.” The King hears that he would 
by no means stay for prayer of his, so he says no more about it, 
and commands the supper to be prepared at once and the tables 
to be spread The servants go to make their preparations. 
It was a Saturday night, so they ate fish and fruit, pike and 
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perch, salmon and trout, and then pears both raw and cooked. 
Soon after supper they ordered the beds to be made ready. 
The King, who held Erec dear, had him laid m a bed alone , for 
he did not wish that any one should lie with him who might 
touch his wounds That night he was well lodged In another 
bed close by lay Emde with the Queen under a cover of ermine, 
and they all slept in great repose until the day broke next 
morning. 

Vv 4281-4307 — Next day, as soon as it is dawn, Erec anses, 
dresseh, commands his horses to be saddled, and orders his 
arms to be brought to him. The valets run and bring them to 
him. Again the King and all the knights urge him to remain, 
but entreaty is of no avail, for he will not stay for anything. 
Then you might have seen them all weep and show such grief 
as if they already saw him dead He puts on his arms, and 
Enide arises All the knights are sore distressed, for they 
think they will never see them more. They follow them out 
from the tents, and send for their own horses, that they may 
escort and accompany them Erec said to them; Be not 
angry* but you shall not accompany me a single step I’ll 
thank you if you’ll stay behind * ’’ His horse was brought to 
him, and he mounts without delay. Taking his shield and lance, 
he commends them all to God, and they m turn wish Erec well 
Then Enide mounts, and they ride away. 

Vv. 4308-4380 — Entering a forest, they rode on without halting 
till hour of prime. While they thus traversed the wood, they 
heard in the distance the cry of a damsel in great distress. When 
Erec heard the cry, he felt sure from the sound that it was the 
voice of one in trouble and in need of help Straightway calling 
Enide, he says* “ Lady, there is some maiden who goes through 
the wood calling aloud. I take it that she is in need of aid and 
succour. I am going to hasten in that direction and see what 
her trouble is Do you dismount and await me here, while I go 
yonder.’’ Gladly, sire,” she says Leavmg her alone, he 
makes his way until he found the damsel, who was going through 
the wood, lamenting her lover whom two giants had taken and 
were leading away with very cruel treatment. The maiden 
was rending her garments, and tearmg ner hair and her tender 
crimson face Erec sees her and, wondering greatly, begs her 
to tell him why she cries and weeps so sore. The maiden cries 
and sighs again, then sobbing, says. Fair sire, it is no wonder 
if I grieve, for I wish I were dead. I neither love nor prize my 
life, for my lover has been kd away prisoner by two wicked and 
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cruel giants who are his mortal enemies God ^ what shall I do ^ 
Woe IS me ’ deprived of the best knight alive^ the most noble 
and the most courteous. And now he is in great peril of death. 
This very day^ and without cause, they will Bring him to some 
vile death. Noble knight, for God’s sake, I beg you to succour 
my lover, if now you can lend him any aid. You will not have 
to run far, for they must still be close by ” Damsel,” says 
Erec, '' I will follow them, smce you request it, and lest assured 
that I shall do all within my power either I shall be taken 
prisoner along with him, or I shall restore him to you safe and 

sound If the giants let him live until I can find him, I intend 

to measure my strength with theirs ” Noble knight,” the 
maiden said, “ I shall always be your servant if you restore to 
me my lover. Now go in God’s name, and make haste, I 

beseech you.” “Which way lies their path?” “This way, 

my lord. Here is the path with the footprints ” Then Erec 
started at a gallop, and told her to await him there The maid 
commends him to the Lord, and prays God very fervently that 
He should give him force by His command to discomfit those 
who intend evil toward her lover. 

Vv. 4381-4579. — Erec went ofi along the trail, spurring his 
horse m pursuit of the giants. He followed m pursuit of them 
until he caught sight of them before they emerged from the 
wood, he saw the knight with bare limbs mounted naked on a 
nag, his hands and feet bound as if he were arrested for highway 
robbery. The giants had no lances, shields or whetted swords , 
but they both had clubs and scourges, with which they were 
beating him so cruelly that already they had cut the skin on 
his back to the bone Down his sides and flanks the blood ran, 
so that the nag was all covered with blood down to the belly. 
Erec came along alone after them He was very sad and dis- 
tressed about the knight whom he saw them treat so spitefully 
Between two woods in an open field he came up with them, and 
asks. “ My lords,” says he, “ for what crime do you treat this 
man so ill and lead him along like a common thief? You are 
treating him too cruelly. You are driving him just as if he had 
been caught stealing. It is a monstrous insult to strip a knight 
naked, and then bind him and beat him so shamefully. Hand 
him over to me, I beg of you with all good-will and courtesy. 
I have no wish to demand him of you forcibly ” “ Vassal,” 

they say, “ what business is this of yours ? You must be mad 
to make any demand of us. If you do not like it, try and im- 
prove matters.” Erec replies: “ Indeed, I hke it not, and you 
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shall not lead him away so easily. Since you have left the 
matter m my hands, I say whoever can get possession of him 
let him keep him Take your positions. I challenge you 
You shall not take'^him any farther before some blows have been 
dealt.” ‘‘ Vassal/’ they reply, you are mad, indeed, to wish 
to measure your strength with us If you were four instead 
of one, you would have no more strength against us than one 
lamb against two wolves ” “ I do not know how it will turn 

out,” Erec replies, “ if the sky falls and the earth melts, then 
many a lark will be caught. Many a man boasts loudly who is 
of little worth. On guard now, for I am going to attack you ” 
The giants were strong and fierce, and held in their clenched 
hands their big clubs tipped with iron. Erec went at them, 
lance m rest He fears neither of them, in spite of their menace 
and their pnde, and strikes the foremost of them through the 
eye so deep into the brain that the blood and brains spurt out 
at the back of his neck, that one lies dead and his heart stops 
beating When the other saw him dead, he had reason to be 
sorely grieved Furious, he went to avenge him* with both 
hands he raised his club on high and thought to strike him 
squarely upon his unprotected head , but Erec watched the blow, 
and received it on his shield Even so, the giant landed such 
a blow that it quite stunned him, and almost made him fall to 
earth from his steed Erec covers himself with his shield and 
the giant, recovering himself, thinks to strike again quickly 
upon his head But Erec had drawn his sword, and attacked 
him with such fierceness that the giant was severely handled: 
he strikes him so hard upon the neck that he splits him down 
to the saddle-bow. He scatters his bowels upon the earth, and 
the body falls full length, split m two halves. The knight weeps 
with joy and, worshipping, praises God who has sent him this 
aid Then Erec unbound him, made him dress and arm himself, 
and mount one of the horses , the other he made him lead with 
his right hand, and asks him who he is And he replied. 

Noble knight, thou art my liege lord I wish to regard thee 
as my lord, as by right I ought to do, for thou hast saved my 
life, which but now would have been cut oS from my body with 
great torment and cruelty. What chance, fair gentle sire, 
in God’s name, guided thee hither to me, to free me by thy 
courage from the hands of my enemies ^ Sire, I wish to do thee 
homage. Henceforth, I shall always accompany thee and 
serve thee as my lord.” Erec sees that he is disposed to serve 
him gladly, if he may, and says: “ Friend, for your service I 
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have no desire, but you must know that I came hither to 
succour you at the instance of your lady, whom I found sorrow- 
ing in this wood Because of you, she grieves and moans , for 
full of sorrow is her heart. I wish to present you to her now 
As soon as I have reunited you with her, I shall continue my 
way alone, for you have no call to go with me I have no need 
of your company, but I fain would know your name ’’ “Sire/’ 
says he, “ as you wish Since you desire to know my name, it 
must not be kept from you My name is Cadoc of Tabriol 
know that thus I am called But since I must part from you, 
I should like to know, if it may be, who you are and of what 
land, where I may sometime find and search for you, when I 
shall go away from here ” Erec replies “ Friend, that I will 
never confide to you Never speak of it again, but if you wish 
to find it out and do me honour m any wise go quickly now 
without delay to my lord, King Arthur, who with might and 
mam is hunting the stag in yonder wood, as I take it, not five 
short leagues from here Go thither quickly and take him 
word that you are sent to him as a gift by him whom yestere’en 
within his tent he joyfully received and lodged And be careful 
not to conceal from him from what peril I set free both your 
life and body I am dearly cherished at the court, and if you 
present yourself in my name you will do me a service and honour 
There you shall ask who I am, but you cannot know it other- 
wise “ Sire,’^ says Cadoc, “ I will follow your bidding m all 
respects You need never have any fear that I do not go with 
a glad heart. I shall tell the King the full truth regarding the 
battle which you have fought on my behalf ” Thus speaking, 
they continued their way until they came to the maiden where 
Erec had left her The damsel’s joy knew no bounds when she 
saw coming her lover whom she never thought to see again. 
Taking him by the hand, Erec presents him to her with the 
words “ Grieve no longer, demoiselle > Behold your lover glad 
and joyous ” And she with prudence makes reply “ Sire, 
by right you have won us both. Yours we should be, to serve 
and honour But who could ever repay half the debt we owe 
you^ ” Erec makes answer “ My gentle lady, no recompense 
do I ask of you. To God I now commend you both, for too 
long, methinks, I have tarried here ” Then he turns his horse 
about, and rides away as fast as he can Cadoc of Tabriol with 
his damsel rides off in another direction, and soon he told the 
news to King Arthur and the Queen 
Vv. 4580-4778. — Erec continues to ride at great speed to the 
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place where Enide was awaiting him m great concern, thinking 
that surely he had completely deserted her. And he, too, was 
in great fear lest some one, finding her alone, might have carried 
her off So he made all haste to return. But the heat of the 
day was such, and his arms caused him such distress, that his 
wounds broke open and burst the bandages. His wounds never 
stopped bleeding before he came directly to the spot where 
Enide was waiting for him. She espied him and rejoiced, but 
she did not realise or know the pain from which he was suffering, 
for all his body was bathed m blood, and his heart hardly had 
strength to beat As he was descending a hill he fell suddenly 
over upon his horse’s neck As he tried to straighten up, he lost 
his saddle and stirrups, failing, as if lifeless, m a faint Then 
began such heavy grief, when Enide saw him fall to earth. 
Full of fear at the sight of him, she runs toward him like one 
who makes no concealment of her grief. Aloud she cries, and 
wrings her hands , not a shred of her robe remains untom across 
her breast She begins to tear her hair and lacerate her tender 
face. “ Ah God ! ” she cries, fair gentle Lord, why dost Thou 
let me thus hve on^ Come Death, and kill me hastily 
With these words she faints upon his body. When she re- 
covered, she said to herself reproachfully “ Woe is me, wretched 
Enide, I am the murderer of my lord, in having killed him by 
my speech. My lord would still be now alive, if I m my mad 
presumption had not spoken the word which engaged him in 
this adventure. Silence never harmed any one, but speech 
often worketh woe The tmth of this I have tried and proved 
m more ways than one.” Beside her lord she took her seat, 
holding his head upon her lap. Then she begins her dole anew. 
“ Alas,” she says, my lord, unhappy thou, thou who never 
hadst a peer, for m thee was beauty seen and prowess was made 
manifest, wisdom had given thee its heart, and largess set a 
crown upon thee, without which no one is esteemed. But what 
did I say^ A grievous mistake I made in uttering the word 
which has killed my lord — that fatal poisoned word for which 
I must justly be reproached, and I recognise and admit that 
no one is guilty but myself, I alone must be blamed for this.” 
Then fainting she falls upon the ground, and when she later 
sat up again, she only moans again the more God, what shall 
I do, and why hve on? Why does Death delay and hesitate 
to come and seize me without respite^ Truly, Death holds me 
m great contempt * Since Death does not deign to take my hfe, 
I must myself perforce achieve the vengeance for my smful 
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deed. Thus shall I die m spite of Death, who will not heed 
my call for aid. Yet, I cannot die through mere desire, nor 
would complaining avail me aught. The sword, which my lord 
had girded on, ought by right to avenge his death I will 
not longer consume myself in distress, in prayer, and vain desire ” 
She draws the sword forth from its sheath and begins to consider 
It God, who IS full of mercy, caused her to delay a little, 
and while she passes in review her sorrow and her misfortune, 
behold there comes riding apace a Count with» numerous suite, 
who from afar had heard the lady’s loud outcry. God did not 
wish to desert her, for now she would have killed herseK, had 
she not been surprised by those who took away from her the 
sword and thrust it back into its sheath The Count then 
dismounted from his horse and began to inquire of her con- 
cerning the knight^ and whether she was his wife or his lady- 
love. Both one and the other, sire,” she says, my sorrow 
is such as I cannot tell Woe is me that I am not dead ” And 
the Count begins to comfort her “ Lady,” he says, by the 
Lord, I pray you, to take some pity on yourself I It is meet 
that you should mourn, but it is no use to be disconsolate, for 
you may yet rise to high estate Do not sink into apathy, but 
comfort yourself, that will be wise, and God will give you joy 
again. Your wondrous beauty holds good fortune m store for 
you, for I will take you as my wife, and make you a countess 
and dame of rank this ought to bring you much consolation 
And I shall have the body removed and laid away with great 
honour. Leave off now this grief of yours which in your frenzy 
you display.” And she replies Sire, begone { For God’s 
sake, let me be^ You can accomplish nothing here. Nothing 
that one could say or do could ever make me glad again ” At 
this the Count drew back and said ‘‘ Let us make a bier, 
whereon to carry away this body with the lady to the town 
of Limors. There the body shall be interred. Then will I 
espouse the lady, whether or not she give consent, for never 
did I see any one so fair, nor desire any as I do her. Happy I am 
to have met with her. Now make quickly and without delay a 
proper bier for this dead knight Halt not for the trouble, 
nor from sloth,” Then some of his men draw out their swords 
and soon cut two saplings, upon which they laid branches cross- 
wise. Upon this htter they laid Erec down, then hitched two 
horses to it. Emde rides alongside, not ceasing to make lament, 
and often fainting and falling back, but the horsemen hold her 
tight, and try to support her with their arms, and raise her up 
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and comfort her. All the way to Limors they escort the body, 
until they come to the palace of the Count All the people 
follow up after them — ladies, knights, and townspeople In the 
middle of the half upon a dais they stretched the body out full 
length, with his lance and shield alongside The hall is full, 
the crowd is dense Each one is anxious to inquire what is 
this trouble, what marvel here. Meanwhile the Count takes 
counsel with his barons privily. My lords,’’ he says, “ upon 
the spot I wish to espouse this lady here We can plainly judge 
by her beauty and prudent mien that she is of very gentle rai^ 
Her beauty and noble bearing show that the honour of a kingdom 
or empire might well be bestowed upon her I shall never 
suffer disgrace through her, rather I think to win more honour. 
Have my chaplain summoned now, and do you go and fetch the 
lady The half of all my land I will give her as her dower 
if she will comply with my desire.” Then they bade the 
chaplain come, m accordance with the Count’s command, and 
the dame they brought there, too, and made her marry him 
perforce, for she flatly refused to give consent. But in spite 
of all, the Count married her in accordance with his wish. 
And when he had married her, the constable at once had the 
tables set in the palace, and had the food prepared, for already 
it was time for the evening meal 
Vv 4779'4852 — ^After vespers, that day in May, Enide was 
in sore distress, nor did her grief cease to trouble her And 
the Count urged her mildly by prayer and threat to make her 
peace and be consoled, and he made her sit down upon a chair, 
though It was against her will In spite of her, they made her 
take a seat and placed the table m front of her The Count 
takes his place on the other side, almost beside himself with rage 
to find that he cannot comfort her Lady,” he says, you 
must now leave off this grief and banish it You can have full 
trust m me, that honour and riches will be yours You must 
surely realise that mourning will not revive the dead, for no 
one ever saw such a thing come about. Remember now, 
though poor you were, that great riches are within your reach. 
Once you were poor; rich now you will be Fortune has not 
been stingy toward you, in bestowing upon you the honour of 
being henceforth hailed as Countess. It is true that your lord 
is dead If you grieve and lament because of this, do you think 
that I am sarprised? Nay. But I am giving you the best 
advice I know how to give In that I have married you, you 
ought to be content. Take care you do not anger me* Eat 
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now, as I bid you do.” And she replies : Not I, my 
lord In faith, as long as I live I will neither eat nor drink 
unless I first see my lord eat who is lying on yonder dais ” 
‘‘ Lady, that can never be People will think" that you are mad 
when you talk such great nonsense. You will receive a poor 
reward if you give occasion to-day for further reproof.” To 
this she vouchsafed no reply, holding his threats in slight esteem, 
and the Count strikes her upon the face At this she shrieks, 
and the barons present blame the Count Hold, sire ^ ” they 
cry to the Count, you ought to be ashamed of having struck 
this lady because she will not eat You have done a very ugly 
deed If this lady is distressed because of her lord whom she 
now sees dead, no one should say that she is wrong ” Keep 
silence, all,” the Count replies , the dame is mine and I am 
hers, and I will do with her as I please ” At this she could not 
hold her peace, but swears she will never be his And the 
Count springs up and strikes her again, and she cries out aloud 
“ Ha^ wretch,” she says, I care not what thou say to me, or 
what thou do ’ I fear not thy blows, nor yet thy threats Beat 
me and strike me, as thou wilt I shall never heed thy power so 
much as to do thy bidding more or less, even were thou with 
thy hands right now to snatch out my eyes or flay me alive ” 
Vv. 4853-4938. — In the midst of these woids and disputes 
Erec recovered from his swoon, like a man who awakes from 
sleep No wonder that he was amazed at the crowd of people 
he saw around But great was his grief and great his woe when 
he heard the voice of his wife He stepped to the floor from 
off the dais and quickly drew his sword Wrath and the love 
he bore his wife gave him courage He runs thither where he 
sees her, and strikes the Count squarely upon the head, so that 
he beats out his brains and, knocking in his forehead, leaves him 
senseless and speechless, his blood and brains flow out The 
knights spring from the tables, persuaded that it is the devil 
who had made his way among them there Of young or old there 
none remains, for all were thrown in great dismay Each one 
tries to outrun the other in beating a hasty retreat Soon they 
were all clear of the palace, and cry aloud, both weak and strong 
“ Flee, flee, here comes the corpse’ ” At the door the press is 
great, each one strives to make his escape, and pushes and 
shoves as best he may. He who is last m the surging throng 
would fain get into the foremost line. Thus they make good 
their escape in flight, for one dares not stand upon another’s 
going. Erec ran to seize his shield, hanging it about his neck 
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by the strap, while Enide lays hands upon the lance. Then 
they step out into the courtyard There is no one so bold as to 
offer resistance, for they did not believe it could be a man who 
had thus expelled them, but a devil or some enemy who had 
entered the dead body Erec pursues them as they flee, and 
finds outside in the castle-yard a stable-boy in the act of lead- 
ing his steed to the watering-place, ail equipped with bridle and 
saddle This chance encounter pleased Erec well as he steps 
up quickly to the horse, the boy in fear straightway yields him 
up Erec takes his seat between the saddle-bows, while Enide, 
seizing the stirrup, springs up on to the horse’s neck, as Erec, 
who bade her mount, commanded and instructed her to do 
The horse bears them both away; and finding open the town 
gate, they make their escape without detention In the town 
there v/as great anxiety about the Count who had been killed, 
but there is no one, however brave, who follows Erec to take 
revenge At his table the Count was slam, while Erec, who 
bears his wife away, embraces and kisses and gives her cheer 
In his arms he clasps her against his heart, and says Sweet 
sister mine, my proof of you has been complete ’ Be no more 
concerned in any wise, for I love you now more than ever I did 
before, and I am certain and rest assured that you love me with 
a perfect love From this time on for evermore, I ofler myself 
to do your will just as I used to do before And if you have 
spoken ill of me, I pardon you and call you quit of both the 
offence and the word you spoke ” Then he kisses her again 
and clasps her tight. Now Enide is not ill at ease when her 
lord clasps and kisses her and tells her again that he loves her 
still Rapidly through the night they ride, and they are very 
glad that the moon shines bright. 

Vv 4939-5058 — Meanwhile, the news has travelled fast, and 
there is nothing else so quick The news had reached Guivret 
the Little that a knight wounded with arms had been found dead 
in the forest, and that with him was a lady making moan, and 
so wondrous fair that Iseut would have seemed her waitmg-maid. 
Count Oringle of Limors had found them both, and had caused 
the corpse to be borne away, and wished himself to espouse the 
lady, but she refused him. When Guivret heard this news, 
he was by no means pleased, for at once the thought of Erec 
occurred to him. It came into his heart and mind to go and 
seek out the lady, and to have the body honourably interred, if 
it should turn out to be he He assembled a thousand men-at- 
arms and knights to take the town. If the Count would not 
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surrender of his own accord the body and the he would 
put all to fire and flame. In the moonlight shining clear he led 
his men on toward Limors, with helmets laced, m hauberks clad, 
and from their necks the shields were hung. ” Thus, under arms, 
they all advanced until nearly midnight, when Erec espied them. 
Now he expects to be ensnared or killed or captured inevitably 
He makes Enide dismount beside a thicket-hedge. No wonder 
if he IS dismayed Lady, do you stay here,’^ he says, beside 
this thicket-hedge a while, until these people shall have passed. 
I do not wish them to catch sight of you, for I do not know 
what manner of people they are, nor of what they go m search 
I trust we may not attract their attention But I see nowhere 
any place where we could take refuge, should they wish to 
injure us I know not if any harm may come to me , but not 
from fear shall I fail to sally out against them And if any one 
assails me, I shall not fail to joust with him. Yet, I am so sore 
and weary that it is no wonder if I grieve. Now to meet them 
I must go, and do you stay quiet here. Take care that no one 
see you, until they shall have left you far behind Behold now 
Guivret, with lance outstretched, who espied him from afar 
They did not recognise each other, for the moon had gone behind 
the shadow of a dark cloud Erec was weak and exhausted, 
and his antagonist was quite recovered from his wounds and 
blows. Now Erec will be far from wise if he does not promptly 
make himself known He steps out from the hedge And 
Guivret spurs toward him without speaking to him at all, nor 
does Erec utter a word to him he thought he could do more 
than he could Whoever tries to run farther than he is able 
must perforce give up or take a rest They clash against each 
other, but the fight was unequal, for one was weak and the 
other strong. Guivret strikes him with such force that he 
carries him down to earth from his hoise's back Enide, who 
was in hiding, when she sees her lord on the ground, expects to 
be killed and badly used. Springing forth from the hedge, she 
runs to help her lord If she gneved before, now her anguish is 
greater. Coming up to Guivret, she seized his horse’s rein, and 
then said. Cursed be thou, knight ^ For thou hast attacked 
a weak and exhausted man, who is m pam and mortally wounded, 
with such injustice that thou canst not find reason for thy deed' 
If thou hadst been alone and helpless, thou wouldst have rued 
this attack, provided my lord had been in health. Now be 
generous and courteous, and kindly let cease this battle which 
thou hast begun. For thy reputation would be no better for 
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having killed or captured a knight who has not the strength to 
nse, as thou canst see For he has suffered so many blows of 
arms that he is all covered with wounds ” And he replies 
“ Fear not^ lady’ I see that loyally you love your lord, and I 
commend you for it Have no fear whatsoever of me or of my 
company But tell me now without concealment what is the 
name of your lord , for only advantage will you get from telling 
me Whoever he be, tell me his name, then he shall go safe 
and unmolested^ Neither he nor you have aught to fear, for 
you are both m safe hands ” 

Vv 5059-5172 — When Enide learns that she is safe, she 
answers him briefly in a word His name is Erec, I ought 
not to he, for I see you are honest and of good intent/’ Guivret, 
m his delight, dismounts and goes to fall at Erec’s feet, where 
he was lying on the ground “ My lord,” he says, ‘‘ I was going 
to seek for you, and was on my way to Limors, where I expected 
to find you dead It was told and recounted to me as true that 
Count Oringie had carried off to Limors a knight who was 
mortally wounded, and that he wickedly intended to marry a 
lady whom he had found in his company, but that she would 
have nothing to do with him And I was coming urgently to 
aid and deliver her If he refused to hand over to me both the 
lady and you without resistance, I should esteem myself of 
little worth if I left him a foot of earth to stand upon Be sure 
that had I not loved you dearly I should never have taken this 
upon myself I am Guivret, your friend, but if I have done 
you any hurt through my failure to recognise you, you surely 
ought to pardon me ” At this Erec sat up, for he could do no 
more, and said Rise up, my friend Be absolved of the harm 
you have done me, since you did not recognise me,” Guivret 
gets up, and Erec tells him how he has killed the Count while 
he sat at meat, and how he had gamed possession again of his 
steed m front of the stable, and how the sergeants and the 
squires had fled across the yard, crying ‘‘ Flee, flee, the corpse 
IS chasing us, ” then, how he came near being caught, and how 
he escaped through the town and down the hill, carrying his wife 
on his horse’s neck all this adventure of his he told him Then 
Guivret said, “ Sire, I have a castle here close by, which is well 
placed m a healthful site For your comfort and benefit I wish 
to take you there to-morrow and have your wounds cared for. 
I have two charming and sprightly sisters who are skilful m the 
care of wounds , they will soon completely cure you To-night 
we shall let our company lodge here m the fields until morning, 
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for I think a little rest to-mght will do you much good My 
advice is that we spend the night here/’ Erec replies “lam 
in favour of doing so.” So there they stayed and spent the night. 
They were not reluctant to prepare a lodging-place; but they 
found few accommodations; for the company was quite numerous. 
They lodge as best they may among the bushes Guivret had his 
tent set up, and ordered tinder to be kindled, that they might 
have light and cheer. He has tapers taken out from the boxes, 
and they light them within the tent. Now J)nide no longer 
grieves, for all has turned out well She strips her lord of his 
arms and clothes, and having washed his wounds, she dried 
them and bound them up again, for she would let no one else 
touch him. Now Erec knows no further reason to reproach 
her, for he has tried her well and found that she bears great love 
to him And Guivret, who treats them kindly, had a hlgil^ long 
bed constructed of quilted coverlids, laid upon grass and reeds 
which they found in abundance. There they laid Erec and 
covered him up Then Guivret opened a box and took out two 
patties. “ Friend,” says he, “ now try a little of these cold 
patties, and drink some wine mixed with water I have as 
much as six barrels of it, but undiluted it is not good for you , 
for you are injured and covered with wounds. Fair sweet 
friend, now try to eat, for it will do you good. And my lady 
will eat some too — ^your wife who has been to-day m sore dis- 
tress on your account But you have received full satisfaction 
for all that, and have escaped. So eat now, and I will eat too, 
fair friend.” Then Guivret sat down by Erec’s side, and so did 
Emde who was much pleased by all that Guivret did Both 
of them urge him to eat, giving him wine mixed with water, for 
unmixed it is too strong and heating Erec ate as a sick man 
eats, and drank a little— ail he dared But he rested com- 
fortably and slept all night; for on his account no noise or 
disturbance was made. 

5173-53^^ —In the early morning they awoke, and pre- 
pared again to mount and ride. Erec was so devoted to his own 
horse that he would ride no other. They gave to Emde a mule, 
for she had lost her palfrey. But she was not concerned, to 
judge by her looks, she gave the matter no thought She had 
a good mule with an easy gait that bore her very comfortably. 
And it gave her great satisfaction that Erec was not cast down, 
but rather assured them that he would recover completely. 
Before the third hour they reached Penevric, a strong castle, 
well and handsomely situated. There dwelt the two sisters of 
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Guivret, for the place was agreeable enough. Guivret escorted 
Erec to a delightful, airy room m a remote part of the castle 
His sisters, at his request, exerted themselves to cure Erec, 
and Erec placed himself in their hands, for they inspired him 
with perfect confidence. First, they removed the dead flesh, 
then applied plaster and lint, devoting to his care all their skill, 
like women who knew their business well Again and again 
they washed his wounds and applied the plaster Four times 
or more each dq.y they made him eat and drink, allowing him, 
however, no garlic or pepper But whoever might go m or out 
Enide was always with him, being more than any one else con- 
cerned Guivret often came in to ask and inquire if he wanted 
anything He was well kept and well served, and everything 
that he wished was willingly done. But the damsels cheerfully 
and gladly showed such devotion in caring for him that by the 
end of a fortnight he felt no hurt or pain. Then, to bring his 
colour back, they began to give him baths. There was no need 
to instruct the damsels, for they understood the treatment well 
When he was able to walk about, Guivret had two loose gowns 
fi.ade of two different kinds of sillc, one trimmed with ermine, 
the other with vair. One was of a dark purple colour, and the 
other striped, sent to him as a present by a cousin of his from 
Scotland. Enide had the purple gown trimmed with ermine, 
which was very precious, while Erec had the striped stuff with 
the fur, which was no less valuable. Now Erec was strong 
and well, cured and recovered. Now that Enide was very 
happy and had ever3d:hmg she desired, her great beauty 
returned to her; for her great distress had affected her so 
much that she was very pale and wan. Now she was embraced 
and kissed, now she was blessed with all good things, now she 
had her joy and pleasures, for unadorned they he in bed and 
each enfolds and kisses the other , nothing gives them so much 
joy They have had so much pain and sorrow, he for her, and 
she for him, that now they have their satisfaction. Each vies 
in seeking to please the other. Of their further sport I must 
not speak. Now they have so welded their love and forgotten 
their grief that they scarcely remember it any more But now 
they must go on their way, so they asked his leave to depart 
from Guivret, in whom they had found a fnend indeed, for 
he had honoured and served them m every way. When he 
came to take leave, Erec said ‘‘ Sire, I do not wish to delay 
longer my departure for my own land. Order everything to be 
prepared and collected, in order that I may have all I need, I 
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shall wish to start to-morrow morning, as soon as it is day I 
have stayed so long with you that I feel strong and vigorous 
God grant, if it please Him, that I may live to meet you again 
somewhere, when I may be able in my turn to serve and honour 
yoUrf Unless I am captured or detained, I do not expect to 
tarry anywhere until I reach the court of King Arthur, whom 
I hope to find either at Robais or Carduel ’’ To which Guivret 
makes prompt reply, “ Sire, you shall not go off alone ^ For I 
myself shall go with you and shall take companions with us, 
if it be your pleasure.” Erec accedes to this advice, and says 
that, in accordance with his plans, he wishes the journey to be 
begun That night they make preparations for their journey, 
not wishing to delay there longer. They all make ready and 
prepare. In the early morning, when they awake, the saddles 
are placed upon the steeds Before he leaves, Erec goes to bid 
farewell to the damsels m their rooms , and Enide (who was glad 
and full of joy) thither follows him. When their preparations 
for departure were made, they took their leave of the damsels. 
Erec, who was very courteous, in taking leave of them, thanks 
them for his health and life, and pledges to them his service 
Then he took one of them by the hand — ^she who was the nearer 
to him — and Enide took the other’s hand, hand in hand they 
came up from the bedroom into the castle hall Guivret urges 
them to mount at once without delay. Enide thinks the time 
will never come for them to mount They bring around to the 
block for her a good-tempered palfrey, a soft stepper, handsome 
and well shaped The palfrey was of fine appearance and a 
good mount it was no less valuable than her own which had 
stayed behind at Limors That other one was dappled, this 
one was sorrel, but the head was of another colour it was 
marked in such a way that one cheek was all white, while the 
other was raven black. Between the two colours there was a 
fine, greener than a grape-vine leaf, which separated the white 
from the black Of the bridle, breast-strap, and saddle I can 
surely say that the workmanship was rich and handsome. All 
the breast-strap and bridle was of gold set with emeralds The 
saddle was decorated m another style, covered with a precious 
purple cloth. The saddle-bows were of ivory, on which was 
carved the story of how iEneas came from Troy, how at Carlhao-e 
with great joy Dido received him to her bed, how ^Eneas 
deceived hei, and how for him she killed herself, how ^Eneas 
conquered Laurentum and all Lombardy, of which he was king 
all his life. Curmmg was the workmanship and well carved, ail 
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decorated with fine gold. A skilful craftsman^ who made it, 
spent more than seven years in carving it, without touching any 
other piece of work. I do not know whether he sold it ; but he 
ought to have obtained a good price for it. Now that Enide 
was presented with this palfreyf she was well compensated for 
the loss of her own. The palfrey, thus richly apparelled, was 
given to her and she mounted it gladly; then the gentlemen and 
squires quickly mounted too. For their pleasure and sport 
Guivret caused to be taken with them rich falcons, both young 
and moulted, many a tercel and sparrow-hawk, and many a 
setter and greyhound. 

Vv. 5367-5446. — They rode straight on from mom till eve 
more than thirty Welsh leagues, and then came to the towers of 
a stronghold, rich and fair, girt ail about with a new wall. And 
all around, beneath this wall, ran a very deep stream, roaring and 
rushing like a storm. Erec stops to look at it, and ask and find 
out if any one could truly tell him who was the lord of this 
town. “ Friend,’^ said he to his kind companion, could you 
tell me the name of this town, and whose it is? Tell me if it 
belongs to a count or a king. Since you have brought me here, 
tell me, if you know.^^ “ Sire,” he says, “ I know very well, 
and will tell you the truth about it. The name of the town is 
Brandigant, and it is so strong and fine that it fears neither 
king nor emperor. If France, and all of England, and all who 
live from here to Li^ge were ranged about to lay a siege, they 
would never take it in their lives ; for the isle on which the town 
stands stretches away four leagues or more, and within the 
enclosure grows all that a rich town needs: fruit and wheat 
and wine are found; and of wood and water there is no lack. 
It fears no assault on any side, nor could anything reduce it to 
starvation. King Evrain had it fortified, and he has possessed 
it all his days unmolested, and will possess it all his life. But not 
because he feared any one did he thus fortify it; but the town is 
more pleasing so. For if it had no wall or tower, but only the 
stream that encircles it, it would still be so secure and strong 
that it would have no fear of the whole world.” “Godl” 
said Erec, “ what great wealth I Let us go and see the fortress, 
and we shall take lodging in the town, for I wish to stop here.” 

Sire,” said the other in great distress, ‘‘ were it not to dis- 
appoint you, we should not stop here. In the town there is a 
dangerous passage.” ‘^Dangerous?” says Erec; ‘‘do you 
know about it? Whatever it be, tell us about it; for very 
gladly would I know.” “ Sire,” says he, “ I should fear that 
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you might suffer some harm there. I know there is so much 
boldness and excellence in your heart that, were I to tell you 
what I know of the perilous and hard adventure, you would 
wish to enter in. I have often heard the story, and more than 
seven years have passed since any one that went in quest of the 
adventure has come back from the town; yet, proud, bold 
knights have come hither from many a land. Sire, do not 
treat this as a jest; for you will never learn the secret from 
me until you shall have promised me, by the^ love you have 
sworn to me, that never by you will be undertaken this 
adventure, from which no one escapes without receiving shame 
or death.” 

Vv. 5447-5492. — Now Erec hears what pleases him, and begs 
Guivret not to be grieved, saying: Ah, fair sweet friend, 
permit that our lodging be made in the town, and do not be 
disturbed. It is time to halt for the night, and so I trust that 
it will not displease you; for if any honour comes to us here 
you ought to be very glad. I appeal to you concerning the 
adventure that you tell me just the name of it, and I’ll not 
insist upon the rest.” “ Sire,” he says, “ I cannot be silent and 
refuse the information you desire. The name is very fair to 
say, but the execution is very hard; for no one can come from 
it alive. The adventure, upon my word, is called ‘ the Joy of 
the Court.’ ” “ God! there can be nothing but good in joy,” 

says Erec; I go to seek it. Don’t go now and discourage me 
about this or anything else, fair gentle friend; but let us have 
our lodgings taken, for great good may come to us of this. 
Nothing could restrain me from going to seek the Joy.” “ Sire,’^ 
says he, “ God grant your prayer, that you may find joy and 
return without mishap. I clearly see that we must go in. 
Since otherwise it may not be, let us go in. Our lodging is 
secured; for no knight of high degree, as I have heard it said 
and told, can enter this castle with intent to lodge here but 
that King Evrain offers to shelter him. So gentle and courteous 
is the King that he has given notice to all his townsmen, appeal- 
ing to their love for him, that any gentleman from afar should 
not find lodging in their houses, so that he himself may do honour 
to all gentlemen who may wish to tarry here.” 

5493-5668. — Thus they proceed toward the castle, 
passing the list and the drawbridge; and when they passed the 
listing-place, the people who were gathered in the streets in 
crowds see Erec in all his beauty, and apparently they think 
and believe that all the others are in his train. Marvelling 
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much, they stare at him; the whole town was stirred and moved, 
as they take counsel and discuss about him. Even the maidens 
at their song leave off their singing and desist, as all together 
they look at him; and because of his great beauty they cross 
themselves, and marvellously they pity him. One to another 
whispers low: Alas! This knight, who is passing, is on his 
way to the ‘Joy of the Court.’ He will be sorry before he 
returns; no one ever came from another land to claim the 
‘Joy of the Court ’ who did not receive shame and harm, and 
leave his head tfiere as a forfeit.” Then, that he may hear their 
words, they cry aloud: “ God defend thee, knight, from harm; 
for thou art wondrously handsome, and thy beauty is greatly 
to be pitied, for to-morrow we shall see it quenched. To- 
morrow thy death is come; to-morrow thou shalt surely die 
if God does not guard and defend thee.” Erec hears and 
understands that they are speaking of him through the lower 
town : more than two thousand pitied him ; but nothing causes 
him dismay. He passes on without delay, bowing gaily to 
men and women alike. And they all salute him too ; and most 
of them sweat with anxiety, fearing more than he does himself, 
for his shame and for his hurt. The mere sight of his counten- 
ance, his great beauty and his bearing, has so won to him the 
hearts of all, that knights, ladies, and maids alike fear his 
harm. King Evrain hears the news that men were arriving 
at his court who brought with them a numerous train, and by 
his harness it appeared that their leader was a count or king. 
King Evrain comes down the street to meet them, and saluting 
them he cries: “ Welcome to this company, both to the master 
and all his suite. Welcome, gentlemen! Dismount.” They 
dismounted, and there were plenty to receive and take their 
horses. Nor was King Evrain backward when he saw Enide 
coming; but he straightway saluted her and ran to help her to 
dismount. Taking her white and tender hand, he led her up 
into the palace, as was required by courtesy, and honoured her 
in every way he could, for he knew right well what he ought to 
do, without nonsense and without malice. He ordered a chamber 
to be scented with incense, myrrh, and aloes. When they 
entered, they all complimented King Evrain on its fine appear- 
ance. Hand in hand they enter the room, the King escorting 
them and taking great pleasure in them. But why should I 
describe to you the paintings and the silken draperies with 
which the room was decorated? I should only waste time in 
folly, and I do not wish to waste it. but rather to hasten on a 
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little; for he who travels the straight road passes him who 
turns aside; therefore I do not wish to tarry. When the time 
and hour arrived, the King orders supper to be prepared; but 
I do not wish to stop over that if I can find some more direct 
way. That night they had in abundance all that heart desires 
and craves: birds, venison, and fruit, and wines of difierent 
sorts. But better than all is a happy cheer ! For of all dishes 
the sweetest is a joyful countenance and a happy face. They 
were very richly served until Free suddenly left; off eating and 
drinking, and began speaking of what rested most upon his 
heart: he remembered ^^the Joy,” and began a conversation 
about it in which King Evrain joined. Sire,” says he, it is 
time now to tell you what I intend, and why I have come here. 
Too long I have refrained from speech, and now can no longer 
conceal my object. I ask you for ‘ the Joy of the Court,’ for 
I covet nothing else so much. Grant it to me, whatever it be, 
if you are in control of it.” '' In truth, fair friend,” the King 
replies, “ I hear you speak great nonsense. This is a very parlous 
thing, which has caused sorrow to many a worthy man; you 
yourself will eventually be killed and undone if you will not 
heed my counsel. But if you were willing to take my word, 
I should advise you to desist from soliciting so grievous a thing 
in which you would never succeed. Speak of it no morel 
Hold your peace ! It would be imprudent on your part not to 
follow my advice. I am not at all surprised that you desire 
honour and fame; but if I should see you harmed or injured 
in your body I should be distressed at heart. And know well 
that I have seen many a man ruined who solicited this Joy. 
They were riever any the better for it, but rather did they all 
die and perish. Before to-morrow’s evening come you may 
expect a like reward. If you wish to strive for the Joy, you shall 
do so, though it grieve me sore. It is something from which 
you are free to retreat and draw back if you wish to work your 
welfare. Therefore I tell you, for I should commit treachery 
and do you wrong were I not to tell you all the truth.” Erec 
hears him and admits that the King with reason counsels him. 
But the greater the wonder and the more perilous the adventure, 
the more he covets it and yearns for it, saying: “ Sire, I can tell 
you that I find you a worthy and a loyal man, and I can put no 
blame on you, I wish to undertake this boon, however it may 
fall out with me. The die is cast, for I shall never draw back 
from anything I have undertaken without exerting ail my 
strength before I quit the field.” “ I know that weH,” the 
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King replied ; “ you are acting against my will. You shall 

have the Joy which you desire. But I am in great despair; 
for I greatly fear you will be undone. But now be assured 
that you shall have what you desire. If you come out of it 
happily, you will have won such great honour that never did 
man win greater; and may God, as I desire, grant you a joyous 
deliverance.'’ 

Vv. 5669-5738. — All that night they talked of it, until the 
beds were prepared and they went to rest. In the morning, 
when it was daylight, Erec, who was on the watch, saw the clear 
dawn and the sun, and quickly rising, clothed himself. Enide 
again is in distress, very sad and ill at ease; all night she is 
greatly disquieted with the solicitude and fear which she felt 
for her lord, who is about to expose himself to great peril. But 
nevertheless he equips himself, for no one can make him change 
his mind. For his equipment the King sent him, when he arose, 
arms which he put to good use. Erec did not refuse them, for 
his own were worn and impaired and in bad state. He gladly 
accepted the arms and had himself equipped with them in the 
hall. When he was armed, he descends the steps and finds his 
horse saddled and the King who had mounted. Every one in 
the castle and in the houses of the town hastened to mount. 
In all the town there remained neither man nor woman, erect 
or deformed, great or small, weak or strong, who is able to go 
and does not do so. When they start, there is a great noise and 
clamour in all the streets ; for those of high and low degree alike 
cry out: Alas, alas! oh knight, the Joy that thou wishest 
to win has betrayed thee, and thou goest to win but grief and 
death.” And there is not one but says: God curse this Joy! 
which has been the death of so many gentlemen. To-day it 
will wreak the worst woe that it has ever yet wrought.” Erec 
hears well and notes that up and down they said of him : Alas, 
alas, ill-starred wert thou, fair, gentle, skilful knight! Surely 
it would not be just that thy life should end so soon, or that 
harm should come to wound and injure thee.” He hears 
clearly the words and what they said; but notwithstanding, he 
passes on without lowering his head, and without the bearing of 
a craven. Whoever may speak, he longs to see and know and 
understand why they are all in such distress, anxiety, and woe. 
The King leads him without the town into a garden that stood 
near by; and all the people follow after, praying that from this 
trial God may grant him a happy issue. But it is not meet 
that I should pass on, from weariness and exhaustion of tongue, 
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without telling you the whole truth about the garden, accord- 

ing as the story runs. 

Vv. 5739-5826. — ^The garden had around it no wall or fence 
except of air ; yet, by a spell, the garden was on all sides so shut 
in by the air that nothing could enter there any more than if the 
garden were enclosed in iron, unless it flew in over the top. And 
all through the summer and the winter, too, there were flowers 
and ripe fruits there ; and the fruit was of such a nature that it 
could be eaten inside; the danger consisted in quarrying it out; 
for whoever should wish to carry out a little would never be 
able to find the gate, and never could issue from the garden 
until he had restored the fruit to its place. And there is no 
flying bird under heaven, pleasing to man, but it sings there to 
delight and to gladden him, and can be heard there in numbers 
of every kind. And the earth, however far it stretch, bears no 
spice or root of use in making medicine, but it had been planted 
there, and was to be found in abundance. Through a narrow 
entrance the people entered — King Evrain and all the rest. 
Erec went riding, lance in rest, into the middle of the garden, 
greatly delighting in the song of the birds which were singing 
there; they put him in mind of his Joy — the thing he most was 
longing for. But he saw a wondrous thing, which might arouse 
fear in the bravest warrior of all whom we know, be it Thiebaut 
the Esclavon, or Ospinel, or Fernagu. For before them, on 
sharpened stakes, there stood bright and shining helmets, and 
each one had beneath the rim a man’s head. But at the end 
there stood a stake where as yet there was nothing but a horn. 
He knows not what this signifies, yet draws not back a step for 
that; rather does he ask the King, who was beside him at the 
right, what this can be. The King speaks and explains to him: 
‘‘ Friend,” he says, “ do you know the meaning of this thing 
that you see here? You must be in great terror of it, if you 
care at all for your own body; for this single stake which stands 
apart, where you see this horn hung up, has been waiting a very 
long time, but we know not for whom, whether for you or some- 
one else. Take care lest thy head be set up there; for such is 
the purpose of the stake. I had warned you well of that before 
you came here.^ I do not expect that you will escape hence, 
but that you will be killed and rent apart. For this much we 
know, that the stake awaits your head. And if it turns out 
that it be placed there, as the matter stands agreed, as soon as 
thy head is fixed upon it another stake will be set up beside it 
which will await the arrival of some one else — I know not when 
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or whom. I will tell you nothing of the horn; but never has 
any one been able to blow it. However, he who shall succeed 
in blowing it — his fame and honour will grow until it distance 
all those of his country, and he shall find such renown that all 
will come to do him honour, and will hold him to be the best of 
them all. Now there is no more of this matter. Have your 
men withdraw ; for ‘ the Joy ’ will soon arrive, and will make 
you sorry, I suspect.” 

Vv. 5827-6410. — Meanwhile King Evrain leaves his side, and 
Erec stoops over before Enide, whose heart was in great distress, 
although she held her peace; for grief on lips is of no account 
unless it also touch the heart. And he who well knew her heart, 
said to her : Fair sister dear, gentle, loyal, and prudent lady, 
I am acquainted with your thoughts. You are in fear, I see 
that well, and yet you do not know for what; but there is no 
reason for your dismay until you shall see that my shield is 
shattered and that my body is wounded, and until you see the 
meshes of my bright hauberk covered with blood, and my 
helmet broken and smashed, and me defeated and weary, so 
that I can no longer defend myself, but must beg and sue for 
mercy against my will; then you may lament, but now you 
have begun too soon. Gentle lady, as yet you know not what 
this is to be; no more do I. You are troubled without cause. 
But know this truly: if there were in me only so much courage 
as your love inspires, truly I should not fear to face any man 
alive. But I am foolish to vaunt myself ; yet I say it not from 
any pride, but because I wish to comfort you. So comfort 
yourself, and let it be! I cannot longer tarry here, nor can 
you go along with me; for, as the King has ordered, I must not 
take you beyond this point.” Then he kisses her and commends 
her to God, and she him. But she is much chagrined that she 
cannot follow and escort him, until she may learn and see what 
this adventure is to be, and how he will conduct himself. But 
since she must stay behind and cannot follow him, she remains 
sorrowful and grieving. And he went oiff alone down a path, 
without companion of any sort, until he came to a silver couch 
with a cover of gold-embroidered cloth, beneath the shade of a 
sycamore ; and on the bed a maiden of comely body and lovely 
face, completely endowed with all beauty, was seated all alone. 
I intended to say no more of her; but whoever could consider 
well all her attire and her beauty might well say that never did 
Lavinia of Laurentum, who was so fair and comely, possess the 
quarter of her beauty. Erec draws near to her, wishing to see 
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her more closely^ and the onlookers go and sit down under the 
trees in the orchard. Then behold^ there comes a knight armed 
with vermilion arms^ and he was wondrous tall; and if he were 
not so immeasurably tall^ under the heavens there would be none 
fairer than he; but^ as every one averred, he w^as a foot taller 
than any knight he knew. Before Erec caught sight of him, he 
cried out: Vassal, vassal! You are mad, upon my life, thus 
to approach my damsel. I should say you are not worthy to 
draw near her. You will pay dearly for your presumption, by 
my head 1 Stand back 1 ” And Erec stops and looks at him, 
and the other, too, stood still. Neither made advance until 
Erec had replied ail that he wished to say to him. ‘‘ Friend,^' 
he says, ‘‘ one can speak folly as well as good sense. Threaten 
as much as you please, and I will keep silence; for in threatening 
there is no sense. Do you know why? A man sometimes 
thinks he has won the game who afterw^ard loses it. So he is 
manifestly a fool who is too presumptuous and who threatens 
too much. If there are some who flee there are plenty who 
chase, but I do not fear you so much that I am going to run 
away yet. I am ready to make such defence, if there is any who 
wishes to offer me battle, that he will have to do his uttermost, 
or otherwise he cannot escape.” “ Nay,” quoth he, “ so help 
me God! know that you shall have the battle, for I defy and 
challenge you.” And you may know, upon my word, that then 
the reins were not held in. The lances they had were not light, 
but were big and square; nor were they planed smooth, but 
were rough and strong. Upon the shields with mighty strength 
they smote each other with their sharp weapons, so that a 
fathom of each lance passes through the gleaming shields. But 
neither touches the other’s flesh, nor was either lance cracked; 
each one, as quickly as he could, draws back his lance, and both 
rushing together, return to the fray. One against the other rides, 
and so fiercely they smite each other that both lances break and 
the horses fall beneath them. But they, being seated on their 
steeds, sustain no harm; so they quickly rise, for they were 
strong and lithe.^ They stand on foot in the middle of the 
garden, and straightw^ay attack each other with their green 
swords of German steel, and deal great wicked blows upon their 
bright and gleaming helmets, so that they hew them into bits, 
and their eyes shoot out flame. No greater eforts can be made 
than those they make in striving and toiling to injure and 
wound each other. Both fiercely smite with the gilded pommel 
and the cutting edge. Such havoc did they inflict upon each 
B 
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Other’s teeth, cheeks, nose, hands, arms, and the rest, upon the 
temples, neck, and throat that their bones all ache. They are 
very sore and very tired; yet they do not desist, but rather 
only strive the more. Sweat, and the blood which flows down 
with it, dim their eyes, so that they can hardly see a thing; and 
very often they missed their blows, like men who did not see to 
wield their swords upon each other. They can scarcely harm 
each other now; yet, they do not desist at all from exercising 
all their strength. Because their eyes are so blinded that they 
completely lose their sight, they let their shields fall to the 
ground, and seize each other angrily. Each pulls and drags the 
other, so that they fall upon their knees. Thus, long they fight 
until the hour of noon is past, and the big knight is so ex- 
hausted that his breath quite fails him. Erec has him at his 
mercy, and pulls and drags so that he breaks all the lacing of his 
helmet, and forces him over at his feet. He falls over upon his 
face against Erec’s breast, and has not strength to rise again. 
Though it distresses him, he has to say and own: I cannot 
deny it, you have beaten me; but much it goes against my will. 
And yet you may be of such degree and fame that only credit 
will redound to me; and insistently I would request, if it may 
be in any way, that I might know your name, and he thereby 
somewhat comforted. If a better man has defeated me, I shall 
be glad, I promise you; but if it has so fallen out that a baser 
man than I has worsted me, then I must feel great grief indeed.’’ 
“ Friend, dost thou wish to know my name? ” says Erec; 

Well, I shall tell thee ere I leave here; but it will be upon 
condition that thou tell me now why thou art in this garden. 
Concerning that I will know all — what is thy name and what 
the Joy; for I am very anxious to hear the truth from beginning 
to end of it.” “ Sire,” says he, “ fearlessly I will tell you all 
you wish to know.” Erec no more withholds his name, but 
says: Didst thou ever hear of King Lac and of his son Erec? ” 

Yea, sire, I knew him well; for I was at his father’s court for 
many a day before I was knighted, and, if he had had his will, 
I should never have left him for anything.” “ Then thou 
oughtest to know me well, if thou wert ever with me at the 
court of my father, the King.” Then, upon my faith, it has 
turned out well. Now hear who has detained me so long in this 
garden. I will tell the truth in accordance with your inj unction, 
whatever it may cost me. That damsel who yonder sits, loved 
me from childhood and I loved her. It pleased us both, and 
our love grew and increased, until she asked a boon of me, but 
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did not tell me what it was. Who would deny his mistress 
aught? There is no lover but would surely do all his sweet- 
heart’s pleasure without default or guile, whenever he can in any 
way. I agreed to her desire ; but when I had agreed, she would 
have it, too, that I should swear. I would have done more 
than that for her, but she took me at my word. I made her 
a promise, without knowing what. Time passed until T was 
made a knight. King Evrain, whose nephew I am, dubbed me 
a knight in the presence of many honourable men in this very 
garden where we are. My lady, who is sitting there, at once 
recalled to me my word, and said that I had promised her that 
I would never go forth from here until there should come some 
knight who should conquer me by trial of arms. It was right 
that I should remain, for rather than break my word, I should 
never have pledged it. Since I knew the good there was in her, I 
could not reveal or show to the one whom I hold most dear that 
in all this I was displeased ; for if she had noticed it, she would 
have withdrawn her heart, and I would not have had it so for 
anything that might happen. Thus my lady thought to detain 
me here for a long stay; she did not think that there would ever 
enter this garden any vassal who could conquer me. In this 
way she intended to keep me absolutely shut up with her all 
the days of my life. And I should have committed an offence 
if I had had resort to guile and not defeated all those against 
whom I could prevail; such escape would have been a shame. 
And I dare to assure you that I have no friend so dear that I 
would have feigned at all in fighting with him. Never did I 
weary of arms, nor did I ever refuse to fight. You have surely 
seen the helmets of those whom I have defeated and put to death ; 
but the guilt of it is not mine, when one considers it aright. I 
could not help myself, unless I were willing to be false and 
recreant and disloyal Now I have told you the truth, and be 
assured that it is no small honour which you have gained. You 
have given great joy to the court of my uncle and my friends ; 
for now I shall be released from here; and because all those who 
are at the court will have joy of it, therefore those who awaited 
the joy called it ' Joy of the Court,’ They have awaited it so 
long that now it will be granted them by you who have won it by 
your fight. You have defeated and bewitched my prowess and 
my chivalry. Now it is right that I tell you my name, if you 
would know it. I am called Mabonagrain; but I am not re- 
membered by that name in any land where I have been, save 
only in this region; for never, when I was a squire, did I tell or 
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make known my name. Sire, you know the tmth concerning 
all that you asked me. But I must still tell you that there is in 
this garden a horn which I doubt not you have seen. I cannot 
issue forth from here until you have blown the horn ; but then 
you will have released me, and then the Joy will begin. Who- 
ever shall hear and give it heed — no hindrance will detain him, 
when he shall hear the sound of the horn, from coming straight- 
way to the court. Rise up, sire ! Go quickly now 1 Go take 
the horn right joyfully; for you have no further cause to w^ait; 
so do that which you must do.” Now Erec rose, and the other 
rises with him, and both approach the horn. Erec takes it and 
blows it, putting into it all his strength, so that the sound of it 
reaches far. Greatly did Enide rejoice when she heard the note, 
and Guivret was greatly delighted too. The King is glad, and 
so are his people: there is not one who is not well suited and 
pleased at this. No one ceases or leaves off from making merry 
and from song. Erec could boast that day, for never was such 
rejoicing made; it could not be described or related by mouth 
of man, but I will tell you the sum of it briefly and with few 
words. The news spreads through the country that thus the 
affair has turned out. Then there w^as no holding back from 
coming to the court. All the people hasten thither in con- 
fusion, some on foot and some on horse, without waiting for 
each other. And those who were in the garden hastened to 
remove Erec’s arms, and in emulation they all sang a song 
about the Joy; and the ladies made up a lay which they called 
‘ the Lay of Joy,’ but the lay is not well known. Erec was 
w^ell sated with joy and well served to his heart’s desire; but 
she who sat on the silver couch was not a bit pleased. The joy 
which she saw was not at all to her taste. But many people 
have to keep still and look on at what gives them pain. Enide 
acted graciously: because she saw her sitting pensive, alone on 
the couch, she felt moved to go and speak with her and tell her 
about her affairs and about herself, and to strive, if possible, to 
make her tell in return about herself, if it did not cause her too 
great distress. Enide thought to go alone, wishing to take no 
one with her, but some of the most noble and fairest dames and 
damsels followed her out of affection to bear her company, and 
also to comfort her to whom the joy brings great chagrin; for 
she assumed that now her lover would be no longer with her so 
much as he had been, inasmuch as he desired to leave the garden. 
However disappointing it may be, no one can prevent his going 
away, for the hour and the time have come. Therefore the 
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tears ran down her face from her eyes. Much more than I can 
say was she grieving and distressed; nevertheless she sat up 
straight. But she does not care so much for any of those who 
try to comfort her that she ceases her moan. Enide salutes 
her kindly; but for a while the other could not reply a word^ 
being prevented by the sighs and sobs which torment and dis- 
tress her. Some time it was before the damsel returned her 
salutation, and when she had looked at her and examined her 
for a while, it seemed that she had seen and ki;own her before. 
But not being very certain of it, she was not slow to inquire 
from whence she was, of what country, and where her lord was 
bom: she inquires who they both are. Enide replies briefly 
and tells her the truth, saying : “lam the niece of the Count who 
holds sway over Lalut, the daughter of his own sister : at Lalut 
I was born and brought up.” The other cannot help smiling, 
without hearing more, for she is so delighted that she forgets 
her sorrow. Her heart leaps with joy which she cannot conceal. 
She runs and embraces Enide, saying: “ I am your cousin! 
This is the very truth, and you are my father’s niece; for he 
and your father are brothers. But I suspect that you do not 
know and have never heard how I came into this country. 
The Count, your uncle, was at war, and to him there came to 
fight for pay knights of many lands. Thus, fair cousin, it came 
about, that with these hireling knights there came one who was 
the nephew of the king of Brandigan. He was with my father 
almost a year. That was, I think, twelve years ago, and I was 
still but a little child. He was very handsome and attractive. 
There we had an understanding between us that pleased us both. 
I never had any wish but his, until at last he began to love me 
and promised and swore to me that he would always be my 
lover, and that he would bring me here: that pleased us both 
alike. He could not wait, and I was longing to come hither with 
him; so we both came away, and no one knew of it but our- 
selves. In those days you and I were both young and little 
girls. I have told you the truth; so now tell me in turn, as I 
have told you, all about your lover, and by what adventure he 
won you.” 

“Fair cousin, he married me in such a way that my father 
knew all about it, and my mother was greatly pleased. All our 
relatives knew it and rejoiced over it, as they should do. Even 
the Count was glad. For he is so good a knight that better 
cannot be found, and he does not need to prove his honour and 
knighthood, and he is of very gentle birth : I do not think that 
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any can be his equal. He loves me much^ and I love him more, 
and our love cannot be gi eater. Never yet could I withhold my 
love from him, nor should I do so. For is not my lord the son 
of a king ? For did he not take me when I was poor and naked ? 
Through him has such honour come to me that never was any 
such vouchsafed to a poor helpless girl. And if it please you, I 
will tell you without lying how I came to be thus raised up; 
for never will I be slow to tell the story.” Then she told and 
related to her l;|ow Erec came to Lalut; for she had no desire 
to conceal it. She told her the adventure word for word, with- 
out omission. But I pass over it now, because he who tells a 
story twice makes his tale grow tiresome. While they were 
thus conversing, one lady slipped away alone, who sent and told 
it all to the gentlemen, in order to increase and heighten their 
pleasure too. All those who heard it rejoiced at this news. 
And when Mabonagrain knew it he was delighted for his sweet- 
heart because now she was comforted. And she who bore 
them quickly the news made them all happy in a short space. 
Even the King was glad for it; although he was very happy 
before, yet now he is still happier, and shows Erec great honour. 
Enide leads away her fair cousin, fairer than Helen, more grace- 
ful and charming. Now Erec and Mabonagrain, Guivret and 
King Evrain, and all the others run to meet them and salute 
them and do them honour, for no one is grudging or holds back. 
Mabonagrain makes much of Enide, and she of him. Erec and 
Guivret, for their part, rejoice over the damsel as they all kiss 
and embrace each other. They propose to return to the castle, 
for they have stayed too long in the garden. They are all pre- 
pared to go out; so they sally forth joyfully, kissing each other 
on the way. All go out after the King, but before they reached 
the castle, the nobles were assembled from all the country 
around, and all those who knew of the Joy, and who could do so, 
came hither. Great was the gathering and the press. Every 
one, high and low, rich and poor, strives to see Erec. Each 
thrusts himself before the other, and they all salute him and 
bow before him, saying constantly: May God save him 

through whom joy and gladness come to our court ! God save 
the most blessed man whom God has ever brought into being ! ” 
Thus they bring him to the court, and strive to show their glee 
as their hearts’ dictate. Breton zithers, harps, and viols sound, 
fiddles, psalteries, and other stringed instruments, and all kinds 
of music that one could name or mention. But I wish to con- 
clude the matter briefly without too long delay. The King 
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honours him to the extent of his power, as do all the others un- 
grudgingly. There is no one who does not gladly offer to do his 
service. Three whole days the Joy lasted, before Erec could 
get away. On the fourth he would no longer tarry for any 
reason they could urge. There was a great crowd to accompany 
him and a very great press when it came to taking leave. If 
he had wished to reply to each one, he would not have been 
able in half a day to return the salutations individually. The 
nobles he salutes and embraces; the others h® commends to 
God in a word, and salutes them. Enide, for her part, is not 
silent when she takes leave of the nobles. She salutes them all 
by name, and they in turn do the like. Before she goes, she 
kisses her cousin very tenderly and embraces her. Then they 
go and the Joy is over. 

Vv. 6411-6509. — They go off and the others return. Erec and 
Guivret do not tarry, but keep joyfully on their way, until they 
came in nine days to Robais, where they were told the King 
was. The day before he had been bled privately in his apart- 
ments ; with him he had only five hundred nobles of his house- 
hold. Never before at any time was the King found so alone, 
and he was much distressed that he had no more numerous 
suite at his court. At that time a messenger comes running, 
whom they had sent ahead to apprise the King of their approach. 
This man came in before the assembly, found the King and all 
his people, and saluting him correctly, said: ‘‘ I am a messenger 
of Erec and of Guivret the Little.” Then he told him how they 
were coming to see him at his court. The King replies: “ Let 
them be welcome, as valiant and gallant gentlemen! Nowhere 
do I know of any better than they two. By their presence my 
court will be much enhanced.” Then he sent for the Queen 
and told her the news. The others have their horses saddled to 
go and meet the gentlemen. In such haste are they to mount 
that they did not put on their spurs. I ought to state briefly 
that the crowd of common people, including squires, cooks, and 
butlers, had already entered the town to prepare for the lodgings. 
The main party came after, and had already drawn so near that 
they had entered the town. Now the two parties have met 
each other, and salute and kiss each other. They come to the 
lodgings and make themselves comfortable, removing their hose 
and making their toilet by donning their rich robes. When 
they were completely decked out, they took their way to the 
court. They come to court, where the King sees them, and the 
Queen, who is beside herself with impatience to see Erec and 
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Enide. The King makes them take seats beside him^ and 
kisses Erec and Guivret; about Enide’s neck he throws his arms 
and kisses her repeatedly, in his great joy. Nor is the Queen 
slow in embracing Erec and Enide. One might well rejoice to 
see her now so full of joy. Every one enters with spirit into the 
merry-making. Then the King causes silence to be made, and 
appeals to Erec and asks news of his adventures. When the 
noise had ceased, Erec began his story, telling him of his adven- 
tures, without fprgetting any detail. Do you think now that I 
shall tell you what motive he had had in starting out? Nay, 
for you know the whole truth about this and the rest, as I have 
revealed it to you. To tell the story again would burden me; 
for the tale is not short, that any one should wish to begin it 
afresh and re-embelish it, as he told and related it : of the three 
knights whom he defeated, and then of the five, and then of the 
Count who strove to do him harm, and then of the two giants — 
all in order, one after the other, he told him of his adventures 
up to the point where he met Count Oringle of Limors. ‘‘ Many 
a danger have you gone through, fair gentle friend,’^ said the 
King to him; ‘‘ now tarry in this country at my court, as you 
are wont to do.’^ Sire, since you wish it, I shall remain very 
gladly three or four years entire. But ask Guivret to remain 
here too — a request in which I would fain join.’^ The King 
prays him to remain, and he consents to stay. So they both 
stay: the King kept them with him, and held them dear and 
honoured them. 

Vv. 6510-6712. — Erec stayed at court, together with Guivret 
and Enide, until the death of his father, the king, who was an 
old man and full of years. The messengers then started out: 
the nobles who went to seek him, and who were the greatest 
men of the land, sought and searched for him until they found 
him at Tintagel three weeks before Christmas; they told him 
the truth — what had happened to his old, white-haired father, 
and how he now was dead and gone. This grieved Erec much 
more than he showed before the people. But sorrow is not 
seemly in a king, nor does it become a king to mourn. There 
at Tintagel where he was, he caused vigils for the dead and 
Masses to be sung; he promised and kept his promises, as he 
had vowed to the religious houses and churches; he did well ail 
that he ought to do: he chose out more than one hundred and 
sixty-nine of the wretched poor, and clothed them all in new 
garments. To the poor clerks and priors he gave, as was right, 
black copes and warm linings to wear beneath. For God’s sake 
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he did great good to all : to those who were in need he distributed 
more than a barrel of small coins. When he had shared his 
wealthy he then did a very wise thing in receiving his land from 
the King’s hand; and then he begged the King to crown him 
at his court. The King bade him quickly be prepared; for they 
shall both be crowned, he together with his wife, at the approach- 
ing Christmastide; and he added: ‘‘You must go hence to 
Nantes in Brittany; there you shall carry a royal ensign with 
crown on head and sceptre in hand; this gift and privilege I 
bestow upon you.” Erec thanked the King, and said that that 
was a noble gift. At Christmas the King assembles all his 
nobles, summoning them individually and commanding them 
to come to Nantes. He summoned them all, and none stayed 
behind. Erec, too, sent word to many of his followers, and 
summoned them to come thither; but more came than he had 
bidden, to serve him and do him honour. I cannot tell you or 
relate who each one was, and what his name; but whoever 
came or did not come, the father and mother of my 
lady Enide were not forgotten. Her father was sent for 
first of all, and he came to court in handsome style, like 
a great lord and a chatelain. There was no great crovd of 
chaplains or of silly, gaping yokels, but of excellent knights 
and of people well equipped. Each day they made a long 
day’s journey, and rode on each day with great joy and great 
display, until on Christmas eve they came to the city of Nantes. 
They made no halt until they entered the great hall where the 
King and his courtiers were. Erec and Enide see them, and 
you may know how glad they were. To meet them they quickly 
make their way, and salute and embrace them, speaking to 
them tenderly and showing their delight as they should. When 
they had rejoiced together, taking each other by the hand, they 
all four came before the King, saluting him and likewise the 
Queen, who was sitting by his side. Taking his host by the 
hand, Erec said: “ Sire, behold my good host, my kind friend, 
who did me such honour that he made me master in his own 
house. Before he knew anything about me, he lodged me well 
and handsomely. All that he had he made over to me, and even 
his daughter he bestowed upon me, without the advice or counsel 
of any one.” “ And this lady with him,” the King inquires, 
“who is she?” Erec does not conceal the truth: “Sire,” 
says he, “ of this lady I may say that she is the mother of my 
wife.” “Is she her mother?” “Yes, truly, sire.” “Cer- 
tainly, I may then well say that fair and comely should be the 
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flower born of so fair a stem, and better the fruit one picks; 
for sweet is the smell of what springs from good. Fair is Enide 
and fair she should be in all reason and by right ; for her mother 
is a very handsome lady, and her father is a goodly knight. Nor 
does she in aught belie them; for she descends and inherits 
directly from them both in many respects.” Then the King 
ceases and sits down, bidding them be seated too. They do 
not disobey his command, but straightway take seats. Now is 
Enide filled witK joy when she sees her father and mother, for 
a very long time had passed since she had seen them. Her 
happiness now is greatly increased, for she was delighted and 
happy, and she showed it all she could, but she could not make 
such demonstration but that her joy was yet greater. But I 
wish to say no more of that, for my heart draws me toward the 
court which was now assembled in force. From many a 
different country there were counts and dukes and kings, 
Normans, Bretons, Scotch, and Irish; from England and 
Cornwall there was a very rich gathering of nobles; for from 
Wales to Anjou, in Maine and in Poitou, there was no knight 
of importance, nor lady of quality, but the best and the most 
elegant were at the court at Nantes, as the King had bidden them. 
Now hear, if you will, the great joy and grandeur, the display 
and the wealth, that was exhibited at the court. Before the 
hour of nones had sounded, King Arthur dubbed four hundred 
knights or more — all sons of counts and of kings. To each 
one he gave three horses and two pairs of suits, in order that 
his court may make a better showing. Puissant and lavish 
was the King: for the mantles he bestowed were not of serge, 
nor of rabbit-skins, nor of cheap brown fur, but of heavy silk 
and ermine, of spotted fur and flowered silks, bordered with 
heavy and stiff gold braid. Alexander, who conquered so much 
that he subdued the whole world, and who was so lavish and rich, 
compared with him was poor and mean. Csesar, the Emperor 
of Rome, and all the kings whose names you hear in stories and 
in epic songs, did not distribute at any feast so much as Arthur 
gave on the day that he crowned Erec; nor would Caesar and 
Alexander dare to spend so much as he spent at the court. The 
raiment was taken from the chests and spread about freely 
through the halls; one could take what he would, without 
restraint. In the midst of the court, upon a rug, stood thirty 
bushels of bright sterlings; for since the time of Merlin until 
that day sterlings had currency throughout Britain. There all 
helped themselves, each one carrying away that night aU that 
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he wanted to his lodging>place. At nine o^clock on Christmas 
day^ all came together again at court. The great joy that is 
drawing near for him had completely filched Erec’s heart away. 
The tongue and the mouth of no man, however skilful, could 
describe the third, or the fourth, or the fifth part of the display 
which marked his coronation. So it is a mad enterprise I 
undertake in wishing to attempt to describe it. But since I 
must make the effort, come what may, I shall not fail to relate 
a part of it, as best I may. * 

Vv. 6713-6809. — The King had two thrones of white ivory, 
well constructed and new, of one pattern and style. He who 
made them beyond a doubt was a very skilled and cunning 
craftsman. For so precisely did he make the two alike in 
height, in breadth, and in ornamentation, that you could not 
look at them from every side to distinguish one from the other 
and find in one aught that was not in the other. There was no 
part of wood, but all of gold and fine ivory. Well were they 
carved with great skill, for the two corresponding sides of each 
bore the representation of a leopard, and the other two a dragon’s 
shape. A knight named Bruiant of the Isles had made a gift 
and present of them to King Arthur and the Queen. King 
Arthur sat upon the one, and upon the other he made Erec sit, 
who was robed in watered silk. As we read in the story, we 
find the description of the robe, and, in order that no one may 
say that I lie, I quote as my authority Macrobius, who devoted 
himself to the description of it. Macrobius instructs me how to 
describe, according as I have found it in the book, the workman- 
ship and the figures of the cloth. Four fairies had made it 
with great skill and mastery. One represented there geometry, 
how it estimates and measures the extent of the heavens and the 
earth, so that nothing is lacking there; and then the depth 
and the height, and the width, and the length; then it estimates, 
besides, how broad and deep the sea is, and thus measures the 
whole world. Such was the work of the first fairy. And the 
second devoted her effort to the portrayal of arithmetic, and she 
strove hard to represent clearly how it wisely enumerates the 
days and the hours of time, and the water of the sea drop by 
drop, and then all the sand, and the stars one by one, knowing 
well how to tell the truth, and how many leaves there are in the 
woods : such is the skill of arithmetic that numbers have never 
deceived her, nor will she ever be in error when she wishes to 
apply her sense to them. The third design was that of music, 
with which ail merriment finds itself in accord, songs and 
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harmonies, and sounds of string, of harp, of Breton violin, and 
of vioL This piece of work was good and fine; for upon it 
were portrayed all the instruments and all the pastimes. The 
fourth, who next performed her task, executed a most excellent 
work; for the best of the arts she there portrayed. She under- 
took astronomy, which accomplishes so many marvels and draws 
inspiration from the stars, the moon, and the sun. Nowhere 
else does it seek counsel concerning aught which it has to do. 
They give it good and sure advice. Concerning whatever 
inquiry it make of them, whether in the past or in the future, 
they give it information without falsehood and without deception. 
This work was portrayed on the stuff of which Erec’s robe was 
made, all worked and woven with thread of gold. The fur 
lining that was sewed within, belonged to some strange beasts 
whose heads are all white, and whose necks are as black as 
mulberries, and which have red backs and green bellies, and a 
dark blue tail. These beasts live in India and they are called 
“ barbiolets.” They eat nothing but spices, cinnamon, and 
fresh cloves. What shall I tell you of the mantle ? It was very 
rich and fine and handsome: it had four stones in the tassels — 
two chrysolites on one side, and two amethysts on the other, 
which were mounted in gold. 

Vv. 6810-6946. — As yet Enide had not come to the palace. 
When the King sees that she delays, he bids Gawain go quickly 
to bring her and the Queen. Gawain hastens and was not slow, 
and with him King Cadoalant and the generous King of Galloway. 
Guivret the Little accompanies them, followed by Yder the son 
of Nut. So many of the other nobles ran thither to escort the 
two ladies that they would have sufficed to overcome a host; 
for there were more than a thousand of them. The Queen had 
made her best effort to adorn Enide. Into the palace they 
brought her — the courteous Gawain escorting her on one side, 
and on the other the generous King of Galloway, who loved her 
dearly on account of Erec who was his nephew. When the}^ 
came to the palace. King Arthur came quickly toward them, and 
courteously seated Enide beside Erec; for he wished to do her 
great honour. Now he orders to be brought forth from his 
treasure two massive crowns of fine gold. As soon as he had 
spoken and given the command, without delay the crowns were 
brought before him, all sparkling with carbuncles, of which 
there were four in each. The light of the moon is nothing com- 
pared with the light which the least of the carbuncles could 
shed. Because of the radiance which they shed, all those who 
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were in the palace were so dazzled that for a moment they could 
see nothing ; and even the King was amazed, and yet filled with 
satisfaction, when he saw them to be so clear and bright. He 
had one of them held by two damsels, and the other by two 
gentlemen. Then he bade the bishops and priors and the abbots 
of the Church step forward and anoint the new King, as the 
Christian practice is. Now all the prelates, young and old, 
came forward; for at the court there were a great number of 
bishops and abbots. The Bishop of Nantes hin^self, who was 
a very worthy and saintly man, anointed the new King in a 
very holy and becoming manner, and placed the crown upon 
his head. King Arthur had a sceptre brought which was very 
fine. Listen to the description of the sceptre, which was clearer 
than a pane of glass, all of one solid emerald, fully as large as 
your fist. I dare to tell you in very truth that in all the world 
there is no manner of fish, or of wild beast, or of man, or of flying 
bird that was not worked and chiselled upon it with its proper 
figure. The sceptre was handed to the King, who looked at 
it with amazement; then he put it without delay into King 
Erec’s right hand; and now he was King as he ought to be. 
Then he crowned Enide in turn. Now the bells ring for Mass, 
and they go to the main church to hear the Mass and service; 
they go to pray at the cathedral. You would have seen weep- 
ing with joy the father of Queen Enide and her mother, Car- 
senefide. In truth this was her mother’s name, and her father’s 
name was Liconal. Very happy were they both. When they 
came to the cathedral, the procession came out from the church 
with relics and treasures to meet them. Crosses and prayer- 
books and censers and reliquaries, with all the holy relics, of 
which there were many in the church, were all brought out 
to meet them; nor was there any lack of chants made. Never 
were seen so many kings, counts, dukes, and nobles together at 
a Mass, and the press was so great and thick that the church 
was completely filled. No low-born man could enter there, 
but only ladies and knights. Outside the door of the church 
a great number still remained, so many were there come 
together who could not get inside the church. When they 
had heard all the Mass they returned to the palace. It was 
all prepared and decorated: tables set and cloths spread — five 
hundred tables and more were there; but I do not wish to make 
you believe a thing which does not seem true. It would seem 
too great a lie were I to say that five hundred tables were set 
in rows in one palace, so I will not say it; rather were there 
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five halls so filled with them that with great difficalty could one 
make his way among the tables. At each table there was in 
truth a king or a duke or a count; and full a hundred knights 
were seated at each table. A thousand knights served the 
bread, and a thousand served the wine, and a thousand the 
meat — all of them dressed in fresh fur robes of ermine. All 
are served with divers dishes. Even if I did not see them, I 
might still be able to tell you about them; but I must attend 
to something els^ than to tell you what they had to eat. They 
had enough, without wanting more; joyfully and liberally they 
were served to their heart’s desire. 

Vv. 6947-6958. — When this celebration was concluded, the 
King dismissed the assemblage of kings, dukes, and counts, of 
which the number was immense, and of the other humble folk 
who had come to the festival. He rewarded them liberally 
with horses, arms and silver, cloths and brocades of many kinds, 
because of his generosity, and because of Erec whom he loved 
so much. Here the story ends at last. 
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Vv. 1-44. — He who wrote of Erec and Enide, and translated 
into French the commands of Ovid and the Art of Love^ and 
wrote the Shoulder Bite, and about King Mark and the fair 
Iseut, and about the metamorphosis of the Lapwing, the Swal- 
low, and the Nightingale, will tell another story now about 
a youth who lived in Greece and was a member of King Arthur’s 
line. But before I tell you aught of him, you shall hear of his 
father’s life, whence he came and of what family. He was so 
bold and so ambitious that he left Greece and went to England, 
which was called Britain in those days, in order to win fame and 
renown. This story, which I intend to relate to you, we find 
written in one of the books of the library of my lord Saint Peter 
at Beauvais. From there the material was drawn of which 
Chretien has made this romance. The book is very old in which 
the story is told, and this adds to its authority. From such 
books which have been preserved we learn the deeds of men 
of old and of the times long since gone by. Our books have 
informed us that the pre-eminence in chivalry and learning 
once belonged to Greece. Then chivalry passed to Rome, to- 
gether with that highest learning which now has come to France. 
God grant that it may be cherished here, and that it may be 
made so welcome here that the honour which has taken refuge 
with us may never depart from France: God had awarded it 
as another’s share, but of Greeks and Romans no more is heard, 
their fame is passed, and their glowing ash is dead. 

Yy. 45-134. — Chretien begins his story as we find it in the 
history, which tells of an emperor powerful in wealth and honour 
who ruled over Greece and Constantinople. A very noble em- 
press, too, there was, by whom the emperor had two children. 
But the elder son was already so far advanced before the younger 
one was born that, if he had wished, he might have become a 
knight and held all the empire beneath his sway. The name of 
the elder was Alexander, and the other’s name was Alls. Alex- 
ander, too, was the father’s name, and the mother’s name was 
Tantalis. I shall now say nothing more of the emperor and of 
Alls; but I shall speak of Alexander, who was so bold and proud 
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that he scorned to become a knight in his own country. He 
had heard of King Arthur, who reigned in those days, and of 
the knights whom he always kept about him, thus causing his 
court to be feared and famed throughout the world. However 
the affair may result and whatever fortune may await him, 
nothing can restrain Alexander from his desire to go into Bri- 
tain, but he must obtain his father's consent before proceeding 
to Britain and Cornwall. So Alexander, fair and brave, goes 
to speak with the emperor in order to ask and obtain his leave. 
Now he will tell him of his desire and what he wishes to do and 
undertake. Fair sire," he says, “ in quest of honour and fame 
and praise I dare to ask you a boon, which I desire you to give 
me now without delay, if you are willing to grant it to me." 
The emperor thinks no harm will come from this request: he 
ought rather to desire and long for his son’s honour. “ Fair son," 
he says, “ I grant you your desire; so tell me now what you 
wish me to give you." Now the youth has accomplished his 
purpose, and is greatly pleased when the boon is granted him 
which he so greatly desired. “ Sire," says he, do you wish 
to know what it is that you have promised me ? I wish to have 
a great plenty of gold and silver, and such companions from 
among your men as I will select; for I wish to go forth from 
your empire, and to present my service to the king who rules over 
Britain, in order that he may make me a knight. I promise 
you never in my life to wear armour on my face or helmet upon 
my head until King Arthur shall gird on my sword, if he will 
graciously do so. For from no other than from him will I ac- 
cept my arms.” Without hesitation the emperor replies : “ Fair 
son, for God’s sake, speak not so! This country all belongs 
to you, as well as rich Constantinople. You ought not to think 
me mean, when I am ready to make you such a gift. I shall 
be ready soon to have you crowned, and to-morrow you shall be 
a knight. All Greece will be in your hands, and you shall re- 
ceive from your nobles, as is right, their homage and oaths of 
allegiance. Whoever refuses such an offer is not wise." 

Vv. 135-168. — The youth hears the promise — how the next 
morning after Mass his father is ready to dub him knight; but 
he says he will seek his fortune for better or worse in another 
land. If you are willing in this matter to grant the boon I 
have asked of you, then give me mottled and grey furs,^ some 
good horses and silken stuffs; for before I become a knight I 
wish to enrol in King Arthur’s service. Nor have I yet sufficient 
strength to bear arms. No one could induce me by prayer or 
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flattery not to go to the foreign land to see his nobles and that 
king whose fame is so great for courtesy and prowess. Many 
men of high degree lose through sloth the great renown which 
they might win^ were they to wander about the world. Repose 
and glory ill agree, as it seems to me ; for a man of wealth adds 
nothing to his reputation if he spends all his days at ease. 
Prowess is irksome to the ignoble man, and cowardice is a burden 
to the man of spirit: thus the two are contrary and opposite. 
He is the slave of his wealth who spends his da;^s in storing and 
increasing it. Fair father, so long as I have the chance, and so 
long as my vigour lasts, I wish to devote my effort and energy 
to the pursuit of fame.” 

Vv. 169-234. — Upon hearing this, the emperor doubtless 
feels both joy and grief: he is glad that his son’s intention is 
fixed upon honour, and on the other hand he is sorrowful because 
his son is about to be separated from him. Yet, because of the 
promise which he made, despite the grief he feels, he must grant 
his request; for an emperor must keep his word. Fair son,” 
he says, I must not fail to do your pleasure, when I see you 
thus striving for honour. From my treasure you may have two 
barges full of gold and silver; but take care to be generous and 
courteous and well-behaved.” Now the youth is very happy 
when his father promises him so much, and places his treasure 
at his disposal, and bids him urgently to give and spend gener- 
ously. And his father explains his reason for this : “ P'air son,’^ 
he says, believe me, that generosity is the dame and queen 
which sheds glory upon all the other virtues. And the proof 
of this is not far to seek. For where could you find a man, be 
he never so rich and powerful, who is not blamed if he is mean ? 
Nor could you find one, however ungracious he may be, whom 
generosity will not bring into fair repute? Thus largess makes 
the gentleman, which result can be accomplished neither by 
high birth, courtesy, knowledge, gentility, money, strength, 
chivalry, boldness, dominion, beauty, or anything else. But 
just as the rose is fairer than any other flower when it is fresh 
and newly blown, so there, where largess dwells, it takes its 
place above all other virtues, and increases five hundred fold 
the value of other good traits which it finds in the man who 
acquits himself well. So great is the merit of generosity that 
I could not tell you the half of it.” The young man has now 
successfully concluded the negotiations for what he wished; 
for his father has acceded to all his desires. But the empress 
was sorely grieved when she heard of the journey which her son 
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was about to take. Yet, whoever may grieve or sorrow, and 
v/hoever may attribute his intention to youthful folly, and who- 
ever may blame and seek to dissuade him, the youth ordered his 
ships to be made ready as soon as possible, desiring to tarry 
no longer in his native land. At his command the ships were 
freighted that very night with wine, meat, and biscuit. 

Vv. 235-338. — The ships were loaded in the port, and the 
next morning Alexander came to the strand in high spirits, 
accompanied by his companions, who were happy over the 
prospective voyage. They were escorted by the emperor and 
the empress in her grief. At the port they find the sailors in 
the ships drawn up beside the cliff. The sea was calm and 
smooth, the wind was light, and the weather clear. When he 
had taken leave of his father, and bidden farewell to the empress, 
whose heart was heavy in her bosom, Alexander first stepped 
from the small boat into the ship; then all his companions 
hastened by fours, threes, and twos to embark without delay. 
Soon the sail was spread and the anchor raised. Those on shore 
whose heart is heavy because of the men whom they watch 
depart, follow them with their gaze as long as they can; and in 
order to watch them longer, they all climb a high hill behind 
the beach. From there they sadly gaze, as long as their eyes can 
follow them. With sorrow, indeed, they watch them go, being 
solicitous for the youths, that God may bring them to their 
haven without accident and without peril. All of April and 
part of May they spent at sea. Without any great danger or 
mishap they came to port at Southampton. One day, between 
three o’clock and vespers, they cast anchor and went ashore. 
The young men, who had never been accustomed to endure 
discomfort or pain, had suffered so long from their life at sea 
that they had all lost their colour, and even the strongest and 
most vigorous were weak and faint. In spite of that, they 
rejoice to have escaped from the sea and to have arrived where 
they wished to be. Because of their depleted state, they spend 
the night at Southampton in happy frame, and make inquiries 
whether the King is in England. They are told that he is at 
Winchester, and that they can reach there in a very short time 
if they will start early in the morning and keep to the straight 
road. At this news they are greatly pleased, and the next 
morning at daybreak the youths wake early, and prepare and 
equip themselves. And when they were ready, they left 
Southampton, and kept to the direct road until they reached 
Winchester, where the King was. Before six o’clock in the 
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morning the Greeks had arrived at the court. The squires with 
the horses remain below in the yard^ while the youths go up into 
the presence of the King^ who is the best that ever was or ever 
will be in the world. And when the King sees them comings 
they please him greatly, and meet with his favour. But before 
approaching the King’s presence, they remove the cloaks from 
about their necks, lest they should be considered ill-bred. Thus, 
all unmantled, they came before the King, while all the nobles 
present held their peace, greatly pleased at the sight of these 
handsome and well-behaved young men. They suppose that 
of course they are all sons of counts or kings; and, to be sure, 
so they were, and of a very charming age, with graceful and 
shapely forms. And the clothes they wore were all of the same 
stuff and cut, of the same appearance and colour. There were 
twelve of them beside their lord, of whom I need tell you no 
more than that there was none better than he. With modesty 
and orderly mien, he was handsome and shapely as he stood 
uncovered before the King. Then he kneeled before him, and 
all the others, for honour’s sake, did the same beside their lord. 

339“3^4- — Alexander, with his tongue well skilled in 
speaking fair and wisely, salutes the King. King,” he says, 
“ unless the report is false that spreads abroad your fame, since 
God created the first man there was never born a God-fearing 
man of such puissance as yours. King, your widespread renown 
has drawn me to serve and honour you in your court, and if 
you will accept my service, I would fain remain here until I be 
dubbed a knight by your hand and by no one else. For unless 
I receive this honour from your hand, I shall renounce all 
intention of being knighted. If you will accept my service until 
you are willing to dub me a knight, retain me now, oh gentle 
King, and my companions gathered here.” To which at once 
the King replies: Friend, I refuse neither you nor your com- 
panions. Be welcome all. For surely you seem, and I doubt 
it not, to be sons of high-born men. Whence do you come? ” 
From Greece.” From Greece? ” “ Yes.” Who is thy 
father ? ” “ Upon my word, sire, the emperor.” “ And what 

is thy name, fair friend? ” “ Alexander is the name that was 

given me when I received the salt and holy oil, and Christianity 
and baptism.” “ Alexander, my dear, fair friend, I will keep 
you with me very gladly, with great pleasure and delight. 
For you have done me signal honour in thus coming to my 
court. I wish you to be honoured here, as free vassals who are 
wise and gentle. You have been too long upon your knees; 
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rise up now, at my command, and henceforth make your home 
with me and in my court; it is well that you have come to us.” 

Vv. 385-440. — ^Then the Greeks rise up, joyful that the King 
has so kinMy invited them to stay, Alexander did well to 
come; for he lacks nothing that he desires, and there is no noble 
at the court who does not address him kindly and welcome him. 
He is not so foolish as to be puffed up, nor does he vaunt himself 
nor boast. He makes acquaintance with my lord Gawain and 
with the others,' one by one. He gains the good graces of them 
all, but my lord Gawain grows so fond of him that he chooses him 
as his friend and companion. The Greeks took the best lodgings 
to be had, with a citizen of the town. Alexander had brought 
great possessions with him from Constantinople, intending to 
give heed above all to the advice and counsel of the Emperor, 
that his heart should be ever ready to give and dispense his 
riches well. To this end he devotes his efforts, living well in 
his lodgings, and giving and spending liberally, as is fitting in 
one so rich, and as his heart dictates. The entire court wonders 
where he got all the wealth that he bestows ; for on all sides he 
presents the valuable horses which he had brought from his 
own land. So much did Alexander do, in the performance of 
his service, that the King, the Queen, and the nobles bear him 
great affection. King Axthur about this time desired to cross 
over into Brittany. So he summons all his barons together to 
take counsel and inquire to whom he may entrust England to 
be kept in peace and safety until his return. By common con- 
sent, it seems, the trust was assigned to Count Angr^s of Windsor, 
for it was their judgement that there was no more trustworthy 
lord in all the King’s realm. When this man had received the 
land, King Arthur set out the next day, accompanied by the 
Queen and her damsels. The Bretons make great rejoicing upon 
hearing the news in Brittany that the King and his barons are 
on the way. 

Vv. 441-540. — Into the ship in which the King sailed there 
entered no youth or maiden save only Alexander and Sore- 
damors, whom the Queen brought with her. This maiden was 
scornful of love, for she had never heard of any man whom she 
would deign to love, whatever might be his beauty, prowess, 
lordship, or birth. And yet the damsel was so charming and 
fair that she might fitly have learned of love, if it had pleased her 
to lend a willing ear; but she would never give a thought to 
love. Now Love will make her grieve, and will avenge himself 
for all the pride and scorn with which she has always treated 
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him. Carefully Love has aimed his dart with which he pierced 
her to the heart. Now she grows pale and trembles, and m 
spite of herself must succumb to Love.^ Only with great 
difficulty can she restrain herself from casting a glance toward 
Alexander; but she must be on her guard against her brother, 
my lord Gawain. Dearly she pays and atones for her great 
pride and disdain. Love has heated for her a bath which heats 
and bums her painfully. At first it is grateful to her, and then 
it hurts; one moment she likes it, and the next she will have 
none of it. She accuses her eyes of treason, and says: “ My 
eyes, you have betrayed me now 1 My heart, usually so faithful, 
now bears me ill-will because of you. Now what I see distresses 
me. Distresses? Nay, verily, rather do I like it well. And 
if I actually see something that distresses me, can I not control 
my eyes? My strength must indeed have failed, and little 
should I esteem myself, if I cannot control my eyes and make 
them turn their glance elsewhere. Thus, I shall be able to 
baffle Love in his efforts to get control of me. The heart feels 
no pain when the eye does not see; so, if I do not look at him, 
no harm will come to me. He addresses me no request or 
prayer, as he would do were he in love with me. And since he 
neither loves nor esteems me, shall I love him without return ? 
If his beauty allures my eyes, and my eyes listen to the call, 
shall I say that I love him just for that? Nay, for that would 
be a lie. Therefore, he has no ground for complaint, nor can 
I make any claim against him. One cannot love with the eyes 
alone. What crime, then, have my eyes committed, if their 
glance but follows my desire? What is their fault and what 
their sin? Ought I to blame them, then ? Nay, verily. Who, 
then, should be blamed? Surely myself, who have them in 
control. My eye glances at nothing unless it gives my heart 
delight. My heart ought not to have any desire which would 
give me pain. Yet its desire causes me pain. Pain? Upon 
my faith, I must be mad, if to please my heart I wish for some- 
thing which troubles me. If I can, I ought to banish any wish 
that distresses me. If I can? Mad one, what have I said? I 
must, indeed, have little power if I have no control over myself. 
Does Love think to set me in the same path which is wont to 
lead others astray? Others he may lead astray, but not me 
who care not for him. Never shall I be his, nor ever was, and I 
shall never seek his friendship.’’ Thus she argues with herself, 
one moment loving, and hating the next. She is in such doubt 
that she does not know which course she had better adopt. 
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She thinks to be on the defence against Love^ but defence is not 
what she wants. Godl She does not know that Alexander is 
thinking of her too ! Love bestows upon them equally such a 
share as is their due. He treats them very fairly and justly^ 
for each one loves and desires the other. And this love would 
be true and right if only each one knew what was the other’s 
wish. But he does not know what her desire is^ and she knows 
not the cause of his distress. 

Vv. 5^i-574.~The Queen takes note of them and sees them 
often blanch and pale and heave deep sighs and tremble. But 
she knows no reason why they should do so, unless it be because 
of the sea where they are. I think she would have divined the 
cause had the sea not thrown her off her guard, but the sea 
deceives and tricks her, so that she does not discover love 
because of the sea; and it is from love that comes the bitter 
pain that distresses them. But of the three concerned, the 
Queen puts all the blame upon the sea; for the other two accuse 
the third to her, and hold it alone responsible for their guilt. 
Some one who is not at fault is often blamed for another’s wrong. 
Thus, the Queen lays all the blame and guilt upon the sea, 
but it is unfair to put the blame upon the sea, for it is guilty 
of no misdeed. Soredamors’ deep distress continued until the 
vessel came to port. As for the King, it is well known that 
the Bretons were greatly pleased, and served him gladly as their 
liege lord. But of King Arthur I will not longer speak in this 
place ; rather shall you hear me tell how Love distresses these 
two lovers whom he has attacked. 

Vv. 575-872. — Alexander loves and desires her; and she, too, 
pines for the love of him, but he knows it not, nor will he know 
it until he has suffered many a pain and many a grief. It is for 
her sake that he renders to the Queen loving service, as well as 
to her maids-in-waiting; but to her on whom his thoughts are 
fixed, he dares not speak or address a word. If she but dared 
to assert to him the right which she thinks she has, she would 
gladly inform him of the truth; but she does not dare, and can- 
not do it. They dare neither speak nor act in accordance with 
what each sees in the other — which works a great hardship to 
them both, and their love but grows and flames the more. How- 
ever, it is the custom of all lovers to feast their eyes gladly with 
gazing, if they can do no more; and they assume that, because 
they nnd pleasure in that which causes their love to be born 
and grow, therefore it must be to their advantage; whereas it 
only harms them more, just as he who approaches and draws 
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close beside the fire burns himself more than he who holds 
aloof. Their love waxes and grows anon; but each is abashed 
before the other^ and so much is hidden and concealed that no 
dame or smoke arises from the coals beneath the ashes. The 
heat is no less on this account, but rather is better sustained 
beneath the ashes than above. Both of them are in great 
torment; for, in order that none may perceive their trouble, 
they are forced to deceive people by a feigned bearing; but at 
night comes the bitter moan, which each on« makes within 
his breast. Of Alexander I will tell you first — ^how he complains 
and vents his grief. Love presents before his mind her for 
whom he is in such distress; it is she who has filched his heart 
away, and grants him no rest upon his bed, because, forsooth, 
he delights to recall the beauty and the grace of her who, he has 
no hope, will ever bring him any joy. “ I may as well hold 
myself a madman,” he exclaims. A madman? Truly, I am 
beside myself, when I dare not speak what I have in mind; 
for it would speedily fare worse with me (if I held my peace). I 
have engaged my thoughts in a mad emprise. But is it not 
better to keep my thoughts to myself than to be called a fool ? 
My wish will never then be known. Shall I then conceal the 
cause of my distress, and not dare to seek aid and healing for 
my wound? He is mad who feels himself afflicted, and seeks 
not what will bring him health, if perchance he may find it 
anywhere; but many a one seeks his welfare by striving for 
his heart’s desire, who pursues only that which brings him woe 
instead. And why should one ask for advice, who does not 
expect to gain his health? He would only exert himself in 
vain. I feel my own illness to be so grievous that I shall never 
be healed by any medicine or draught, by any herb or root. 
For some ills there is no remedy, and mine lies so deep within 
that it is beyond the reach of medicine. Is there no help, 
then? Methinks I have lied. When first I felt this malady, 
if I had dared to make mention of it, I might have spoken with 
a physician who could have completely cured me. But I like 
not to discuss such matters : I think he would pay me no heed 
and would not consent to accept a fee. No wonder, then, if I 
am terrified ; for I am very ill, yet I do not know what disease 
this is which has me in its grip, and I know not whence this pain 
has come. I do not know? I know full well that it is Love 
who does me this injury. How is that? Can Love do harm? 
Is he not gentle and well-bred ? I used to think that there was 
naught but good in Love ; but I have found him full of enmity. 
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He who has not had experience of him does not know what 
tricks Love plays. He is a fool who joins his ranks; for he 
always seeks to harm his followers. Upon my faith^ his tricks 
are bad. It is poor sport to play with him, for his game will 
only do me harm. What shall I do, then? Shall I retreat? 
I think it would be wise to do so, but I know not how to do it. 
If Love chastens and threatens me in order to teach and instruct 
me, ought I to disdain my teacher? He is a fool who scorns his 
master. I ought to keep and cherish the lesson which Love 
teaches me, for great good may soon come of it. But I am 
frightened because he beats me so. And dost thou complain 
when no sign of blow or wound appears ? Art thou not mistaken ? 
Nay, for he has wounded me so deep that he has shot his dart 
to my very heart, and has not yet drawn it out again. How 
has he pierced thy body with it, when no wound appears without? 
Tell me that, for I wish to know. How did he make it enter in? 
Through the eye. Through the eye? But he has not put it 
out ? He did not harm the eye at all, but all the pain is in the 
heart. Then tell me, if the dart passed through the eye, how 
is it that the eye itself is not injured or put out. If the dart 
entered through the eye, why does the heart in the breast 
complain, when the eye, which received the first effect, makes 
no complaint of it at all? I can readily account for that: the 
eye is not concerned with the understanding, nor has it any part 
in it; but it is the mirror of the heart, and through this mirror 
passes, without doing harm or injury, the flame which sets the 
heart on fire. For is not the heart placed in the breast just like 
a lighted candle which is set in a lantern ? If you take the candle 
away no light will shine from the lantern; but so long as the 
candle lasts the lantern is not dark at all, and the flame which 
shines within does it no harm or injury. Likewise with a pane 
of glass, which might be very strong and soHd, and yet a ray 
of the sun could pass through it without cracking it at all; yet 
a piece of glass will never be so bright as to enable one to see, 
unless a stronger light strikes its surface. Know that the same 
thing is true of the eyes as of the glass and the lantern; for the 
light strikes the eyes in which the heart is accustomed to see 
itself reflected, and lol it sees some light outside, and many 
other things, some green, some purple, others red or blue; and 
some it dislikes, and some it likes, scorning some and prizing 
others. But many an object seems fair to it when it looks at it 
in the glass, which will deceive it if it is not on its guard. My 
mirror has greatly deceived me; for in it my heart saw a ray 
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of light with which I am afflicted, and which has penetrated 
deep within me, causing me to lose my wits. 1 am ill-treated 
by my friend, who deserts me for my enemy. I may well 
accuse him of felony for the wrong he has done to me. I 
thought I had three friends, my heart and my two eyes together; 
but it seems that they hate me. Where shall I ever find a 
friend, when these three are my enemies, belonging to me, yet 
putting me to death? My servants mock at my authority in 
doing what they please without consulting my desire. After 
my experience with these who have done me wrong, I know 
full well that a good man’s love may be befouled by wicked 
servants in his employ. He who is attended by a wicked servant 
will surely have cause to rue it, sooner or later. Now I will 
tell you how the arrow, which has come into my keeping and 
possession, is made and fashioned; but I fear greatly that I 
shall fail in the attempt; for the fashion of it is so fine that it 
will be no wonder if I fail. Yet I shall devote all my effort to 
telling you how it seems to me. The notch and the feathers are 
so close together, when carefully examined, that the line of 
separation is as fine as a hair’s breadth; but the notch is so 
smooth and straight that in it surely no improvement could be 
made. The feathers are coloured as if they were of gold or 
gilt ; but gilt is here beside the mark, for I know these feathers 
were more brilliant than any gilt. This dart is barbed with 
the golden tresses that I saw the other day at sea. That is the 
dart which awakes my love. God ! What a treasure to possess ! 
Would he who could gain such a prize crave other riches his 
whole life long ? For my part I could swear that I should desire 
nothing else; I would not give up even the barb and the notch 
for all the gold of Antioch, And if I prize so highly these two 
things, who could estimate the value of what remains ? That is 
so fair and full of charm, so dear and precious, that I yearn and 
long to gaze again upon her brow, which God’s hand has made 
so clear that it were vain to compare with it any mirror, emerald, 
or topaz. But all this is of little worth to him who sees her 
flashing eyes; to all who gaze on them they seem like twin 
candles burning. And whose tongue is so expert as to describe 
the fashion of her well-shaped nose and radiant face, in which 
the rose suffuses the lily so as to efface it somewhat, and thus 
enhance the glory of her visage? And who shall speak of her 
laughing mouth, which God shaped with such great skill that 
none might see it and not suppose that she was laughing? And 
what about her teeth? They are so close to one another that 
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it seems they are all of one solid piece, and in order that the 
effect might still be enhanced Nature added her handiwork; 
for any one, to see her part her lips, would suppose that the 
teeth were of ivory or of silver. There is so much to be said 
were I to portray each detailed charm of chin and ears, that it 
would not be strange were I to pass over some little thing. Of 
her throat I shall only say that crystal beside it looks opaque. 
And her neck beneath her hair is four times as white 
as ivory. Between the border of her gown and the buckle at 
the parted throat, I saw her bosom left exposed and whiter than 
new-fallen snow. My pain would be indeed assuaged, if I had 
seen the dart entire. Gladly would I tell, if I but knew, what 
was the nature of the shaft. But I did not see it, and it is not 
my fault if I do not attempt to describe something I have never 
seen. At that time Love showed me only the notch and the 
barb; for the shaft was hidden in the quiver, to wit, in the robe 
and shift in which the damsel was arrayed. Upon my faith 
the malady which tortures me is the arrow — it is the dart at 
which I am a wretch to be enraged. I am ungrateful to be 
incensed. Never shall a straw be broken because of any 
distrust or quarrel that may arise between Love and me. Now 
let Love do what he will with me as with one who belongs to 
him; for I wish it, and so it pleases me. I hope that this malady 
may never leave me, but that it may thus always maintain its 
hold, and that health may never come to me except from the 
source of my illness.’^ 

Vv. 873-1046. — Alexander’s complaint is long enough; but 
that of the maiden is nothing less. All night she lies in such 
distress that she cannot sleep or get repose. Love has confined 
within her heart a struggle and conflict which disturbs her 
breast, and which causes her such pain and anguish that she 
weeps and moans all night, and tosses about with sudden starts, 
so that she is almost beside herself. And when she has tossed 
and sobbed and groaned and started up and sighed again — ^then 
she looked within her heart to see who and what manner of man 
it was for whom Love was tormenting her. And when she has 
refreshed herself somewhat with thinking to her heart’s content, 
she stretches and tosses about again, and ridicules all the 
thoughts she has had. Then she takes another course, and says : 

Silly one, what matters it to me if this youth is of good birth 
and wise and courteous and valorous? All this is simply to 
his honour and credit. And as for his beauty, what care I? 
Let his beauty be gone with him 1 But if so, it will be against 
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my will, for it is not my wish to deprive him of anything. De- 
prive? No, indeed! That I surely will not do. If he had the 
wisdom of Solomon, and if Nature had bestowed on him all the 
beauty she can place in human form, and if God had put in my 
power to undo it all, yet would I not injure him ; but I would 
gladly, if I could, make him still more wise and fair. In faith, 
then, I do not hate himl And am I for that reason his friend? 
Nay, I am not his any more than any other man’s. Then why 
do I think of him so much, if he pleases me no jnore than other 
men? I do not know; I am all confused; for I never thought 
so much about any man in the world, and if I had my will, I 
should see him all the time, and never take my eyes from him. 
I feel such joy at the sight of him 1 Is this love? Yes, I believe 
it is. I should not appeal to him so often, if I did not love him 
above all others. So I love him, then, let it be agreed. Then 
shall I not do what I please ? Yes, provided he does not refuse. 
This intention of mine is wrong; but Love has so filled my heart 
that I am mad and beside myself, nor will any defence avail me 
now, if I must endure the assault of Love. I have demeaned 
myself prudently toward Love so long, and would never accede 
to his will; but now I am more than kindly disposed toward him. 
And what thanks will he owe to me, if he cannot have my loving 
service and good-will ? By force he has humbled my pride, and 
now I must follow his pleasure. Now I am ready to love, and I 
have a master, and Love will teach me — but what? How I am 
to serve his will. But of that I am very well informed, and am 
so expert in serving him that no one could find fault with me. 
I need learn no more of that. Love would have it, and so would 
I, that I should be sensible and modest and kind and approach- 
able to all for the sake of one I love. Shall I love all men, then, 
for the sake of one? I should be pleasant to every one, but 
Love does not bid me be the true friend of every one. Love’s 
lessons are only good. It is not without significance that I am 
called by the name of Soredamors. I am destined to love and 
be loved in turn, and I intend to prove it by my name, if I can 
find the explanation there. There is some significance in the 
fact that the first part of my name is of golden colour; for what 
is golden is the best. For this reason I highly esteem my name, 
because it begins with that colour with which the purest gold 
harmonises. And the end of the name calls Love to my mind; 
for whoever calls me by my right name always refreshes me with 
love. And one half gilds the other with a bright coat of yellow 
gold; for Soredamors has the meaning of ‘ one gilded over with 
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Love.’ Love has highly honoured me in gilding me over with 
himself. A gilding of real gold is not so fine as that which 
makes me radiant. And I shall henceforth do my best to be his 
gilding, and shall never again complain of it. Now I love and 
ever more shall love. Whom? Truly, that is a fine question! 
Him whom Love bids me love, for no other shall ever have my 
love. What will he care in his ignorance, unless I tell him of it 
myself? What shall I do, if I do not make to him my prayer? 
Whoever desires, anything ought to ask for it and make request. 
What? Shall I beseech him, then? Nay. Why? Did ever 
such a thing come about that a woman should be so forward as 
to make love to any man, unless she were clean beside herself. 
I should be mad beyond question if I uttered anything for which 
I might be reproached. If he should know the truth through 
word of mine I think he would hold me in slight esteem, and 
would often reproach me with having solicited his love. May 
love never be so base that I should be the first to prefer a re- 
quest which would lower me in his eyes! Alas, God’ How 
will he ever know the truth, since I shall not tell him of it ? As 
yet I have very little cause to complain. I will wait until his 
attention is aroused, if ever it is to be aroused. He will surely 
guess the truth, I think, if ever he has had commerce with Love, 
or has heard of it by word of mouth. Heard of it ? That is a 
foolish thing to say. Love is not of such easy access that any 
one may claim acquaintance by hear-say only and without 
personal experience. I have come to know that well enough 
myself; for I could never learn anything of love through 
flattery and wooing words, though I have often been in the 
school of experience, and have been flattered many a time. 
But I have always stood aloof, and now he makes me pay a 
heavy penalty : now I know more about it than does the ox of 
ploughing. But one thing causes me despair: I fear he has never 
been in love. And if he is not in love, and never has been so, 
then I have sowed in the sea where no seed can take root. So 
there is nothing to do but wait and suffer, until I see whether 
I can lead him on by hints and covered words. I shall con- 
tinue this until he is sure of my love and dares to ask me for it. 
So there is nothing more about the matter, but that I love him 
and am his. If he loves me not, yet will I love him.” 

Vv. 1047-1066. — ^Thus he and she utter their complaint, un- 
happy at night and worse by day, each hiding the truth from 
the other’s eyes. In such distress they remained a long time 
in Brittany, I believe, until the end of the summer came. At 
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the beginning of October there came messengers by Dover from 
London and Canterbury, bearing to the King news which 
troubled him. The messengers told him that he might be tarry- 
ing too long in Brittany; for, he to whom he had entrusted the 
kingdom was intending to withstand him, and had already 
summoned a great army of his vassals and friends, and had 
established himself in London for the purpose of defending the 
city against Arthur when he should return. 

Vv. 1067-1092. — When the King heard this i^ews, angry and 
sore displeased he summons all his knights. In order the better 
to spur them on to punish the traitor, he tells them that they 
are entirely to blame for his trouble and strife; for on their 
advice he entrusted his land to the hands of the traitor, who is 
worse than Ganelon. There is not a single one who does not 
agree that the King is right, for he had only followed their advice ; 
but now this man is to be outlawed, and you may be sure that 
no town or city will avail to save his body from being dragged 
out by force. Thus they all assure the King, giving him their 
word upon oath, that they will deliver the traitor to him, or never 
again claim their fiefs. And the King proclaims throughout 
Brittany that no one who can bear arms shall refuse to follow 
him at once. 

Vv, 1093-1146. — All Brittany is now astir. Never was such 
an army seen as King Arthur brought together. When the 
ships came to set sail, it seemed that the whole world was putting 
out to sea; for even the water was hid from view, being covered 
with the multitude of ships. It is certainly true that, to judge 
by the commotion, all Brittany is under way. Now the ships 
have crossed the Channel, and the assembled host is quartered 
on the shore. Alexander bethought himself to go and pray the 
King to make him a knight, for if ever he should win renown 
it will be in this war. Prompted by his desire, he takes his 
companions with him to accomplish what he has in mind. On 
reaching the King’s quarters, they found him seated before his 
tent. When he saw the Greeks approaching, he summoned 
them to him, saying: “ Gentlemen, do not conceal what busi- 
ness has brought you here.” Alexander replied on behalf of all^ 
and told him his desire: I have come,” he says, to request 
of you, as I ought to do of my liege lord, on behalf of my com- 
panions and myself, that you should make us knights.” The 
King replies: “Very gladly; nor shall there be any delay about 
it, since you have preferred your request.” Then the King 
commands that equipment shall be furnished for twelve knights- 
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Straightway the King’s command is done. As each one asks 
for his equipment^ it is handed to him — rich arms and a good 
horse: thus each one received his outfit. The arms and robes 
and horse were of equal value for each of the twelve; but the 
harness for Alexander’s body, if it should be valued or sold, was 
alone worth as much as that of all the other twelve. At the 
water’s edge they stripped, and then washed and bathed them- 
selves. Not wishing that any other bath should be heated for 
them, they washed in the sea and used it as their tub. 

Vv. 1147-1196. — All this is known to the Queen, who bears 
Alexander no ill will, but rather loves, esteems, and values him. 
She wishes to make Alexander a gift, but it is far more precious 
than she thinks. She seeks and delves in all her boxes until 
she finds a white silk shirt, well made of delicate texture, and 
very soft. Every thread in the stitching of it was of gold, or of 
silver at least. Soredaraors had taken a hand in the stitching 
of it here and there, and at intervals, in the sleeves and neck, 
she had inserted beside the gold a strand of her own hair, to 
see if any man could be found who, by close examination, could 
detect the difference. For the hair was quite as bright and 
golden as the thread of gold itself. The Queen takes the shirt 
and presents it to Alexander. Ah, God! What joy would 
Alexander have felt had he known what the Queen was giving 
him! And how glad would she, too, have been, who had in- 
serted her own hair, if she had known that her lover was to own 
and wear it! She could then have taken great comfort; for 
she would not have cared so much for all the hair she still 
possessed as for the little that Alexander had. But, more is the 
pity, neither of them knew the truth. The Queen’s messenger 
finds the youths on the shore where they are bathing, and gives 
the shirt to Alexander. He is greatly pleased with it, esteem- 
ing the present all the more because it was given him by the 
Queen. But if he had known the rest, he would have valued it 
still more ; in exchange for it he would not have taken the whole 
world, but rather would have made a shrine of it and worshipped 
it, doubtless, day and night. 

Vv. 1197-1260. — Alexander delays no longer, but dresses 
himself at once. When he was dressed and ready, he returned 
to the King’s tent with all his companions. The Queen, it 
seems, had come there, too, wishing to see the new knights 
present themselves. They might all be called handsome, but 
Alexander with his shapely body was the fairest of them all. 
Well, now that they are knights I will say no more of them for 
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the present, but will tell of the King and of his host which came 
to London. Most of the people remained faithful to him^ 
though many allied themselves with the opposition. Count 
Angres assembled his forces, consisting of all those whost in- 
fluence could be gained by promises or gifts. When he had 
gathered all his strength, he slipped away quietly at night, 
fearing to be betrayed by the many who hated him. But 
before he made off, he sacked London as completely as possible 
of provisions, gold and silver, which he divided among his 
followers. This news was told to the King, how the traitor had 
escaped with all his forces, and that he had carried off from the 
city so many supplies that the distressed citizens were im- 
poverished and destitute. Then the King replied that he 
would not take a ransom for the traitor, but rather hang him, if 
he could catch him or lay hands on him. Thereupon, all the army 
proceeded to Windsor. However it may be now, in those days 
the castle was not easy to take when any one chose to defend 
it. The traitor made it secure, as soon as he planned his 
treacherous deed, with a triple line of walls and moats, and had 
so braced the walls inside with sharpened stakes that catapults 
could not throw them down. They had taken great pains with, 
the fortifications, spending all of June, July, and August in 
building walls and barricades, making moats and drawbridges, 
ditches, obstructions, and barriers, and iron portcullises and a 
great square tower of stone. The gate was never closed from 
fear or against assault. The castle stood upon a high hill, and 
around beneath it flows the Thames. The host encamped on 
the river bank, and that day they have time only to pitch camp 
and set up the tents. 

Vv. 1261-1348. — The army is in camp beside the Thames, 
and all the meadow is filled with green and red tents. The sun, 
striking on the colours, causes the river to flash for more than a- 
league around. Those in the town had come down to disport 
themselves upon the river bank with only their lances in their 
hands and their shields grasped before their breasts, and carry- 
ing no other arms at all. In coming thus, they showed those 
without the walls that they stood in no fear of them. Alexander 
stood aloof and watched the knights disporting themselves at 
feats of arms. He yearns to attack them, and summons his 
companions one by one by name. First Cornix, whom he 
dearly loved, then the doughty Licorides, then Nabunal of 
Mycene, and Acorionde of Athens, and Ferolin of Salonica, and 
Calcedor from Africa, Parmenides and Francagel, mighty Torin 
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and Pinabel, Nerius and Neriolis. “ My lords,” he says, “ 1 

feel the call to go with shield and lance to make the acquaint- 
ance of those who disport themselves yonder before our eyes. 
I see they scorn us and hold us in slight esteem, when they come 
thus without their arms to exercise before our very eyes. We 
have just been knighted, and have not yet given an account of 
ourselves against any knight or manikin. We have kept our 
first lances too long intact. And for what were our shields in- 
tended? As yet, they have not a hole or crack to show. There 
is no use in having them except in a combat or a fight. Let’s 
cross the ford and rush at them! ’’ “ We shall not fail you,” 

all reply; and each one adds: So help me God, who fails you 
now is no friend of yours.” Then they fasten on their swords, 
tighten their saddles and girths, and mount their steeds with 
shi Ids in hand. When they had hung the shields about their 
necks, and taken their lances with the gaily coloured ensigns, 
they all proceed to the ford at once. Those on the farther side 
lower their lances, and quickly ride to strike at them. But 
they (on the hither bank) knew how to pay them back, not 
sparing nor avoiding them, nor yielding to them a foot of ground. 
Rather, each man struck his opponent so fiercely that there is 
no knight so brave but is compelled to leave the saddle. They 
did not underestimate the experience, skill, and bravery of 
their antagonists, but made their first blows count, and un- 
horsed thirteen of them. The report spread to the camp of 
the fight and of the blows that were being struck. There would 
soon have been a merry strife if the others had dared to stand 
their ground. All through the camp they run to arms, and 
raising a shout they cross the ford. And those on the farther 
bank take to flight, seeing no advantage in staying where they 
are. And the Greeks pursue them with blows of lance and 
sword. Though they struck ofi many a head they themselves 
did not receive a wound, and gave a good account of themselves 
that day. But Alexander distinguished himself, who by his 
own efforts led off four captive knights in bonds. The sands are 
strewn with headless dead, while many others lie wounded and 
injured. 

Vv. 1349-1418. — Alexander courteously presents the victims 
of his first conquest to the Queen, not wishing them to fall into 
the hands of the King, who would have had them all hanged. 
The Queen, however, had them seized and safely kept under 
guard, as being charged with treason. Throughout the camp 
they talk of the Greeks, and all maintain that Alexander acted 
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very courteously and wisely in not surrendering the knights 
whom he had captured to the King^ who would surely have 
had them burned or hanged. But the King is not so well satis- 
fied, and sending promptly to the Queen he bids her come into 
his presence and not detain those who have proved treacherous 
towards him, for either she must give them up or offend him by 
keeping them. While the Queen was in conference with the 
King, as was necessary, about the traitors, the Greeks remained 
in the Queen’s tent with her maids-in-waiting. While his 
twelve companions conversed with them, Alexander uttered 
not a word. Soredamors took note of this, seated as she was 
close by his side. Her head resting upon her hand, it was 
plain that she was lost in thought. Thus they sat a long time, 
until Soredamors saw on his sleeve and about his neck the hair 
which she had stitched into the shirt. Then she drew a little 
closer, thinking now to find an excuse for speaking a word to 
him. She considers how she can address him first, and what 
the first word is to be — whether she should address him by his 
name; and thus she takes counsel with herself: What shall 
I say first? ” she says; “ shall I address him by his name, or 
shall I call him ‘friend’? Friend? Not I. How then? 
Shall I call him by his name ? God I The name of ‘ friend ’ is 
fair and sweet to take upon the lips. If I should dare to call 
him ‘ friend ’ 1 Should I dare ? What forbids me to do so ? 
The fact that that implies a lie. A lie ? I know not what the 
result will be, but I shall be sorry if I do not speak the truth. 
Therefore, it is best to admit that I should not like to speak a 
lie. God ! yet he would not speak a lie were he to call me his 
sweet friend ! And should I lie in thus addressing him ? We 
ought both to tell the truth. But if I lie the fault is his. But 
why does his name seem so hard to me that I should wish to re- 
place it by a surname? I think it is because it is so long that 
I should stop in the middle. But if I simply called him * friend,’ 
I could soon utter so short a name. Fearing lest I should break 
down in uttering his proper name, I would fain shed my blood if 
his name were simply ‘ my sweet friend.’ ” 

Vv. 1419-1448. — She turns this thought over in her mind 
until the Queen returns from the King who had summoned her. 
Alexander, seeing her come, goes to meet her, and inquires 
what is the King’s command concerning the prisoners, and what 
is to be their fate. “ Friend,” says she, “ he requires of me to 
surrender them at his discretion, and to let his justice be carried 
out. Indeed, he is much incensed that I have not already 
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handed them over. So I must needs send them to him, since I 
see no help for it/’ Thus they passed that day; and the next 
day there was a great assembly of ail the good and loyal knights 
before the royal tent to sit in judgment and decide by what 
punishment and torture the four traitors should die. Some 
hold that they should be flayed alive, and others that they 
should be hanged or burned. And the King, for his part, main- 
tains that traitors ought to be tom asunder. Then he commands 
them to be brought in. When they are brought, he orders them 
to be bound, and says that they shall not be tom asunder until 
they are taken beneath the town, so that those within may see 
the sight. 

Vv. 1449-1472. — When this sentence was pronounced, the 
King addresses Alexander, calling him his dear friend. ‘‘ My 
friend,” he says, “ yesterday I saw you attack and defend your- 
self with great bravery. I wish now to rev>rard your action : I 
will add to your company five hundred Welsh knights and one 
thousand troopers from that land. In addition to what I have 
given you, when the war is over I will crown you king of the best 
kingdom in Wales. Towns and castles, cities and halls will I give 
you until the time you receive the land which your father holds, 
and of which you are to be emperor.” Alexander’s companions 
join him in thanking the King kindly for this boon, and all the 
nobles of the court say that the honour which the King has 
bestowed upon Alexander is well deserved. 

Vv, 1473-1490. — As soon as Alexander sees his force, con- 
sisting of the companions and the men-at-arms whom it had 
pleased the King to give him, straightway they begin to sound 
the horns and trumpets thoughout the camp. Men of Wales 
and Britain, of Scotland and Cornwall, both good and bad without 
exception — all take arms, for the forces of the host were re- 
cruited from all quarters. The Thames was low because of the 
drought resulting from a summer without rain, so that all the 
fish were dead, and the ships were stranded upon the shore, and 
it was possible to ford the stream even in the widest part. 

Vv. 1 491-15 1 4. — After fording the Thames, the army divided, 
some taking possession of the valley, and others occupying the 
high ground. Those in the town take notice of them, and when 
they see approaching the wonderful array, bent upon reducing 
and taking the town, they prepare on their side to defend it. 
But before any assault is made, the King has the traitors drawn 
by four horses through the valleys and over the hills and un- 
ploughed fields. At this Count Angr6s is much distressed, 
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when he sees those whom he held dear dragged around outside 
the town. And his people, too, are much dismayed, but in 
spite of the anxiety which they feel, they have no mind to yield 
the place. They must needs defend themselves, for the King 
makes it plain to all that he is angry and ill-disposed, and they 
see that if he should lay hands upon them he would make them 
die a shameful death. 

Vv. 1515-1552. — When the four had been tom asunder and 
their limbs lay strewn upon the field, then th^ assault begins. 
But all their labour is in vain, for no matter how much they 
cast and shoot, their efforts are of no effect. Yet they strive to 
do their utmost, hurling their javelins amain, and shooting darts 
and bolts. On all sides is heard the dm of cross-bows and slings 
as the arrows and the round stones fly thick, like rain mixed 
with hail. Thus all day long the struggle of attack and defence 
continues, until the night separates them. And the King 
causes to be proclaimed what gift he will bestow upon him who 
shall effect the surrender of the town: a cup of great price 
weighing fifteen marks of gold, the richest in his treasure, shall 
be his reward. The cup will be very fine and rich, and, to tell 
the truth, the cup is to be esteemed for the workmanship rather 
than for the material of which it is made. But good as the 
workmanship may be, and fine though the gold, if the truth be 
told, the precious stones set in the outside of the cup were of 
most value. He through whose efforts the town shall be taken 
is to have the cup, if he be only a foot soldier; and if the town 
is taken by a knight, with the cup in his possession he shall never 
seek his fortune in vain, if there is any to be found in the world. 

Vv. 1 553-1 7 12. — When this news was announced, Alexander 
had not forgotten his custom of going to see the Queen each 
evening. That night, too, he had gone thither and was seated 
beside the Queen. Soredamors was sitting alone close by them, 
looking at him with such satisfaction that she would not have 
exchanged her lot for Paradise. The Queen took Alexander 
by the hand, and examined the golden thread which was showing 
the effects of wear; but the strand of hair was becoming more 
lustrous, while the golden thread was tarnishing. And she 
laughed as she happened to recall that the embroidery was the 
work of Soredamors. Alexander noticed this, and begged her 
to tell him, if suitable, why she laughed. The Queen was slow 
to make reply, and looking toward Soredamors, bade her come 
to her. Gladly she went and knelt before her. Alexander was 
overjoyed when he saw her draw so near that he could have 
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touched her. But he is not so bold as even to look at her; but 
rather does he so lose his senses that he is well-nigh speechless. 
And she^ for her part, is so overcome that she has not the use 
of her eyes; but she casts her glance upon the ground without 
fastening it upon anything. The Queen marvels greatly at see- 
ing her now pale, now crimson, and she notes well in her heart 
the bearing and expression of each of them. She notices and 
thinks she sees that these changes of colour are the fruit of love. 
But not wishing .to embarrass them, she pretends to understand 
nothing of what she sees. In this she did well, for she gave no 
evidence of what was in her mind beyond saying: ‘‘ Look here, 
damsel, and tell us truly where the shirt was sewed that this 
knight has on, and if you had any hand in it or worked anything 
of yours into it.” Though the maiden feels some shame, yet 
she tells the story gladly; for she wishes the truth to be known 
by him, who, when he hears her tell of how the shirt was made, 
can hardly restrain himself for joy from worshipping and adoring 
the golden hair. His companions and the Queen, who were 
with him, annoy him and embarrass him; for their presence 
prevents him from raising the hair to his eyes and mouth, as he 
would fain have done, had he not thought that it would be re- 
marked. He is glad to have so much of his lady, but he does 
not hope or expect ever to receive more from her: his very 
desire makes him dubious. Yet, when he has left the Queen and 
is by himself, he kisses it more than a hundred thousand times, 
feeling how fortunate he is. All night long he makes much of it, 
but is careful that no one shall see him. As he lies upon his bed, 
he finds a vain delight and solace in what can give him no satis- 
faction. All night he presses the shirt in his arms, and when 
he looks at the golden hair, he feels like the lord of the whole wide 
world. Thus Love makes a fool of this sensible man, who finds 
his delight in a single hair and is in ecstasy over its possession. 
But this charm will come to an end for him before the sun’s 
bright dawn. For the traitors are met in council to discuss 
what they can do, and what their prospects are. To be sure 
they will be able to make a long defence of the town if they 
determine so to do; but they know the King’s purpose to be so 
firm that he will not give up his efforts to take the town so long 
as he lives, and when that time comes they needs must die. And if 
they should surrender the town, they need expect no mercy for 
doing so. Thus either outcome looks dark indeed, for they 
see no help, but only death in either case. But this decision 
at last is reached, that the next morning, before dawn appears, 
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they shall issue secretly from the town and find the camp dis- 
armed, and the knights still sleeping in their beds. Before 
they wake and get their armour on there will have been such 
slaughter done that posterity will always speak of the battle of 
that night. Having no further confidence in life, the traitors as 
a last resort all subscribe to this design. Despair emboldened 
them to fight, whatever the result might be; for they see nothing 
sure in store for them save death or imprisonment. Such an 
outcome is not attractive; nor do they see eyiy use in flight, 
for they see no place where they could find refuge should they 
betake themselves to flight, being completely surrounded by 
the water and their enemies. So they spend no more time in 
talk, but arm and equip themselves and make a sally by an old 
postern gate toward the north-west, that being the side where 
they thought the camp would least expect attack. In serried 
ranks they sallied forth, and divided their force into five com- 
panies, each consisting of two thousand well armed foot, in 
addition to a thousand knights. That night neither star nor 
moon had shed a ray across the sky. But before they reached 
the tents, the moon began to show itself, and I think it was to 
work them woe that it rose sooner than was its wont. Thus 
God, who opposed their enterprise, illumined the darkness of 
the night, having no love for these evil men, but rather hating 
them for their sin. For God hates traitors and treachery more 
than any other sin. So the moon began to shine in order to 
hamper their enterprise. 

Vv. 1713-1858. — They are much hampered by the moon, 
as it shines upon their shields, and they are handicapped by 
their helmets, too, as they glitter in the moonlight. They are 
detected by the pickets keeping watch over the host, who now 
shout throughout the camp: ‘‘ Up, knights, up! Rise quickly, 
take your arms and arm yourselves ! The traitors are upon us.’’ 
Through all the camp they run to arms, and hastily strive to 
equip themselves in the urgent need; but not a single one of 
them left his place until they were all comfortably armed and 
mounted upon their steeds. While they are arming themselves, 
the attacking forces are eager for battle and press forward, 
hoping to catch them off their guard and find them disarmed. 
They bring up from different directions the five companies into 
which they had divided their troops: some hug the woods, 
others follow the river, the third company deploys upon the 
plain, while the fourth enters a valley, and the fifth proceeds 
beside a rocky cliff. For they planned to fall upon the tents 
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suddenly with great fury. But they did not find the path clear. 
For the King’s men resist them, defying them courageously and 
reproaching them for their treason. Their iron lance-tips are 
splintered and shattered as they meet; they come together 
with swords drawn, striking each other and casting each other 
down upon the face. They rush upon each other with the fury 
of lions, which devour whatever they capture. In this first 
rush there was heavy slaughter on both sides. When they can 
no longer maint«.in themselves, help comes to the traitors, who 
are defending themselves bravely and selling their lives dearly. 
They see their troops from four sides arrive to succour them. 
And the King’s men ride hard with spur to attack them. They 
deal such blows upon their shields that, beside the wounded, 
they unhorse more than five hundred of them. Alexander, with 
his Greeks, has no thought of sparing them, making every effort 
to prevail : into the thickest of the fight he goes to strike a knave 
whose shield and hauberk are of no avail to keep him from 
falling to the earth. When he has finished with him, he offers 
his service to another freely and without stint, and serves him, 
too, so savagely that he drives the soul from his body quite, and 
leaves the apartment without a tenant. After these two, he 
addresses himself to another, piercing a noble and courteous 
knight clean through and through, so that the blood spurts out 
on the other side, and his expiring soul takes leave of the body. 
Many he killed and many stunned, for like a flying thunder- 
bolt he blasts all those whom he seeks out. Neither coat of 
mail nor shield can protect him whom he strikes with lance or 
sword. His companions, too, are generous in the spilling of 
blood and brains, for they, too, know well how to deal their 
blows. And the royal troops butcher so many of them that they 
break them up and scatter them like low-born folk who have 
lost their heads. So many dead lay about the fields, and so 
long did the battle rage, that long before the day dawned the 
ranks were so cut in pieces that the rows of dead stretched for 
five leagues along the stream. Count Angris leaves his banner 
on the field and steals away, accompanied by only seven of his 
men. Towards his town he made his way by a secret path, 
thinking that no one could see him. But Alexander notices 
this, and sees them escaping from the troops, and he thinks that 
if he can slip away without the knowledge of any one, he will 
go to catch up with them. But before he got down into the 
valley, he saw thirty knights following him down the path, of 
whom six were Greeks, and twenty-four were men of Wales. 
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These intended to follow him at a distance until he should 
stand in need of them. When Alexander saw them comings he 
stopped to w^ait for them, without failing to observe what 
course was taken by those who were making their way back to 
the town. Finally, he saw them enter it. Then he began to 
plan a very daring deed and a very marvellous design. And 
when he had made up his mind, he turned tow^ard his com- 
panions and thus addressed them: “My lords,” says he, 
“ whether it be folly or wisdom, frankly grant jne my desire if 
you care for my good-will.” And they promised him never to 
oppose his will in aught. Then he says: “ Let us change our 
outer gear, by taking the shields and lances from the traitors 
whom we have killed. Thus, when we approach the town, the 
traitors within will suppose that we are of their party, and re- 
gardless of the fate in store for them, they will throw open the 
gates for us. And do you know what reward we shall ofier 
them? If God so wdll we shall take them all dead or alive. 
Now, if any of you repents of his promise, be sure that, so long 
as I live, I shall never hold him dear.” 

Vv. 1859-1954- — All the others grant his boon, and, despoil- 
ing the corpses of their shields, they arm themselves with them 
instead. The men within the town had mounted to the battle- 
ments, and, recognising the shields, suppose that they belong 
to their party, never dreaming of the ruse hidden beneath the 
shields. The gatekeeper opens the gate for them and admits 
them to the town. He is beguiled and deceived in not addressing 
them a word ; for no one of them speaks to him, but silently and 
mute they pass, making such a show of grief that they trail their 
lances after them and support themselves upon their shields. 
Thus it seems that they are in great distress, as they pass on at 
their own sv/eet will until they are within the triple walls. 
Inside they find a number of men-at-arms and knights with the 
Count — I cannot tell you just how many; but they were un- 
armed, except eight of them who had just returned from the 
fight, and even they were preparing to remove their arms. But 
their haste was ill considered ; for now the other party make no 
further pretence, but without any challenge by way of warning, 
they brace themselves in the stirrups, and let their horses 
charge straight at them, attacking them with such vigour that 
they lay low more than thirty-one of them. The traitors in 
great dismay shout out: “ We are betrayed, betrayed 1 ” But 
the assailants take no heed of this, and let those whom they 
find unarmed feel the temper of their swords. Indeed, three of 
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those whom they found still armed were so roughly handled 
that but five remained alive. Count Angres rushed at Calcedor, 
and in the sight of all struck him upon his golden shield with 
such violence that he stretched him dead upon the ground. 
Alexander is greatly troubled, and is almost beside himself with 
rage when he sees his companion dead; his blood boils with 
anger, but his strength and courage are doubled as he strikes 
the Count with such fury that he breaks his lance. If possible, 
he would avenge his friend. But the Count was a powerful 
man and a good and hardy knight, whose match it would have 
been hard to find, had he not been a base traitor. He now 
returns the blow, making his lance double up so that it splits 
and breaks ; but the other’s shield holds firm, and neither gives 
way before the other any more than a rock would do, for both 
men were passing strong. But the fact that the Count was in 
the wrong disturbs him greatly and troubles him. The anger 
of each rises higher as they both draw their swords after their 
lances had been broken. No escape would have been possible 
if these two swordsmen had persisted in continuing the fight. 
But at last one or the other must die. The Count dares not 
longer hold his ground, when he sees lying dead about him his 
men who had been caught unarmed. Meanwhile the others 
press them hard, cutting, slashing, and carving them, spilling 
their brains, and reproaching the Count for his treachery. 
When he hears himself accused of treason, he flees for safety 
to his tow'er, followed by his men. And their enemies foUow 
after them, fiercely charging them from the rear, and not letting 
a single one escape of all upon whom they lay their hands. They 
kill and slay so many of them that I guess not more than seven 
made good their escape. 

Vv, 1955-2056. — When they had got inside the tower, they 
made a stand at the gate; for those who were coming close 
behind had followed so closely after them that they too would 
have pressed in had the gateway been left exposed. The 
traitors make a brave defence, waiting for succour from their 
friends, who were arming themselves down in the town. But 
upon the advice of Nabunal, who was a Greek of great wisdom, 
the approach was blocked so that relief could not arrive in time; 
for those below had tarried too long, either from cowardice or 
sloth. Now there was only one entrance to the stronghold; 
so that, if they stop that entrance-way, they need have no fear 
that any force shall approach to do them harm. Nabunal 
bids and exhorts Uventy of them to hold the gate: for soon 
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such a company might arrive with force as would do them harm 
by their assault and attack. While these twenty hold the gate^ 
the remaining ten should attack the tower and prevent the 
Count from barricading himself inside. NabunaFs advice is 
taken : ten remain to continue the assault at the entrance of the 
tower, while twenty go to defend the gate. In doing so, they 
delay almost too long; for they see approaching, furious and 
keen for the fight, a company containing many cross-bow men 
and foot soldiers of different grades who carried arms of divers 
sorts. Some carried light missiles, and others Danish axes, 
lances and Turkish swords, bolts for cross-bows, arrows and 
javelins. The Greeks would have had to pay a heavy score, if 
this crowd had actually fallen upon them; but they did not 
reach the place in time. Nabunal by his foresight and counsel 
had blocked their plans, and they were forced to remain outside. 
When they see that they are shut out, they pause in their 
advance, as it is evident they can gain nothing by making an 
assault. Then there begins such weeping and wailing of women 
and young children, of old men and youths, that those in the 
town could not have heard a thunder-clap from heaven. At 
this the Greeks are overjoyed; for now they know of a cer- 
tainty that the Count by no good luck can escape capture. 
Four of them mount the walls to keep watch lest those outside 
by any means or ruse should enter the stronghold and fall upon 
them. The remaining sixteen returned to where the ten were 
fighting. The day was already breaking, and the ten had fought 
so well that they had forced their way within the tower. The 
Count took his stand against a post, and, armed with a battle- 
axe, defended himself with great bravery. Those whom he 
reaches, he splits in half. And his men line up about him, and 
are not slow to avenge themselves in this last stand of the day. 
Alexander’s men have reason to complain, for of the original 
sixteen there remain now but thirteen. Alexander is almost 
beside himself when he sees the havoc wrought among his dead 
or exhausted followers. Yet his thoughts are fixed on venge- 
ance: finding at hand a long heavy club, he struck one of the 
rascals with it so fiercely that neither shield nor hauberk was 
worth a button in preventing him from falling to the ground. 
After finishing with him, he pursues the Count, and raising his 
club to strike him he deals him such a blow with his square 
club that the axe falls from his hands; and he was so stunned 
and bewildered that he could not have stood up unless he had 
leaned against the wall. 

698 
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Vvfi, 2057“2I46. — After this blow the battle ceases. Alexander 
leaps at the Count and holds him so that he cannot move. Of 
the others nothing need be said, for they were easily mastered 
when they saw the capture of their lord. All are made prisoners 
with the Count and led away in disgrace, in accordance with their 
deserts. Of all this the men outside knew nothing. But when 
morning came they found their companions’ shields lying among 
the slain when the battle was over. Then the Greeks, misled, 
made a great lament for their lord. Recognising his shield, ail 
are in an agony of grief, swooning at sight of his shield and saying 
that now they have lived too long. Cornix and Nerius first 
swoon, then, recovering their senses, wish they were dead. So do 
Torin and Acorionde. The tears run down in floods from their 
eyes upon their breasts. Life and joy seem hateful now. And 
Parmenides more than the rest tore his hair in dire distress. No 
greater grief could be shown than that of these five for their 
lord. Yet their dismay is groundless, for it is another’s body 
which they bear away when they think to have their lord. 
Their distress is further increased by the sight of the other 
shields, which cause them to mistake these corpses for their 
companions. So over them they lament and swoon. But 
they are deceived by all these shields, for of their men only one 
was killed, whose name was Neriolis. Him, indeed, they would 
have borne away had they known the truth. But they are 
in as great anxiety for the others as for him; so they bore them 
all away. In every case but one they were misled. But like 
the man who dreams and takes a fiction for the truth, so the 
shields cause them to suppose this illusion to be a reality. It 
is the shields, then, that cause this mistake. Carrying the 
corpses, they move away and come to their tents, where there 
was a sorrowing troop. Upon hearing the lament raised by the 
Greeks, soon all the others gathered, until there was but one 
great outcry. Now Soredamors thinks of her wretched estate 
when she hears the cry and lament over her lover. Their 
anguish and distress cause her to lose her senses and her colour, 
and her grief and sorrow are increased because she dares not 
openly show a trace of her disiress. She shut up her grief 
within her heart. Had any one looked at her, he could have 
seen by the expression of her face what agony she was in; but 
every one was so engrossed with his own sorrow that he had no 
care for another’s grief. Each one lamented his own loss. For 
they find the river bank covered with their relatives and friends, 
who had been wounded or roughly treated. Each one wept 
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for his own heavy and bitter loss: here is a son weeping for a 
father^ there a father for a son; one swoons at the sight of his 
cousin, another over his nephew. Thus fathers^ brothers, and 
relatives bemoan their loss on every side. But above all is 
noticeable the sorrow of the Greeks; and yet they might have 
anticipated great joy, for the deepest grief of ail the camp will 
soon be changed into rejoicing. 

Vv. 2147-2200. — ^The Greeks outside continue their lament, 
while those inside strive to let them know the pews which will 
cause them to rejoice. They disarm and bind their prisoners, 
who pray and beg of them to strike off their heads straightway. 
But the Greeks are unwilling, and disdain their entreaties, 
saying that them will keep then under guard and hand them 
over to the King, who will grant them such recompense as 
shall requite their services. When they had disarmed them 
all they made them go up on the wall that they might be seen 
by the troops below. This privilege is not to their liking, and 
when they saw their lord bound as a prisoner, they were un- 
happy men. Alexander upon the walls swears to God and all 
the saints that he will not let one of them live, but will kill them 
all speedily, unless they will go to surrender to the King before 
he can seize them. Go,” says he, ‘‘ confidently to the King 
at my command, and cast yourselves upon his mercy. None 
of you, except the Count, has deserved to die. You shall not 
lose either life or limb if you surrender to the King. If you do 
not deliver yourselves from death by crying for mercy, you need 
have little hope of saving your lives or bodies. Go forth dis- 
armed to meet the King, and tell him from me that Alexander 
sends you to him. Your action will not be in vain; for my 
lord the King is so gentle and courteous that he will lay aside 
his wrath and anger. But if you wish to act otherwise, you must 
expect to die, for his heart will be closed to pity.” All agree in 
accepting this advice, and do not hesitate until they come to 
the King’s tent, where they all fall at his feet. The story they 
told was soon known throughout the camp. The King and all 
his men mounted and spurred their horses to the town without 
delay. 

Vv. 2201-2248. — ^Alexander goes out from the town to meet 
the King, who was greatly pleased, and to surrender to him the 
Count. The King did not delay in fitly punishing^ him. But 
Alexander is congratulated and praised by the King and all 
the others who esteem him highly. Their joy drives away the 
grief which they had felt not long before. But no joy of the 
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others can compaie with the exultation of the Greeks. The 
King presents him with the precious cup, weighing fifteen marks, 
and tells him confidently that there is nothing in his possession 
so valuable that he would not place it in his hands upon request 
— save only the crown and the Queen. Alexander dares not 
mention his heart’s desire, though he knows well that he would 
not be refused in asking for his sweetheart’s hand. But he 
fears so much lest he might displease her, whose heart would 
have been madj^ glad, that he prefers to suffer without her 
rather than to v/in her against her will. Therefore, he asks for 
a little time, not wishing to prefer his request until he is sure 
of her pleasure. But he asked for no respite or delay in accept- 
ing the cup of gold. He takes the cup, and courteously begs 
my lord Gawain to accept this cup as a gift from him, which 
Gawain did most reluctantly. When Soredamors learned the 
truth about Alexander she was greatly pleased and delighted. 
When she heard that he was alive, she was so happy that it 
seemed to her as though she could never be sad again. But she 
reflects that he is slower in coming than is his wont. Yet in 
good time she will have her wish, for both of them in rivalry 
are occupied with one common thought. 

Vv. 2249-2278. — It seemed to Alexander an age before he 
could feast his eyes with even one soft glance from her. Long 
ago he would fain have gone to the Queen’s tent, if he had not 
been detained elsewhere. He was much put out by this delay, 
and as soon as he could, he betook himself to the Queen in hei 
tent. The Queen went to greet him, and, without his having 
confided in her, she had already read his thoughts, and knew 
what was passing in his mind. She greets him at the entrance 
of the tent, and strives to make him welcome, well knowing 
for what purpose he has come. Desirous of according him a 
favour, she beckons Soredamors to join them, and they three 
engage in conversation at some distance from the rest. The 
Queen first speaks, in whose mind there was no doubt that this 
couple were in love. Of this fact she is quite sure, and is per- 
suaded moreover that Soredamors could not have a better lover. 
She took her place between the two and began to say what was 
appropriate. 

Vv. 2279-2310. — “ Alexander,” says the Queen, any love 
is worse than hate, when it torments and distresses its devotee. 
Lovers know not what they do when they conceal their passion 
from one another. Love is a serious business, and whoever 
does not boldly lay its foundation firm can hardly succeed in 
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completing the edifice. They say there is nothing so hard to 
cross as the threshold. Now I wish to instruct you in the lore 
of love; for I know well that Love is tormenting you. There- 
fore, I have undertaken to instruct you; and do you take good 
care not to keep anything back from me, for I have plainly seen 
in the faces of you both that of two hearts you have made but 
one. So beware, and conceal nothing from mel You are 
acting very foolishly in not speaking out your mind; for con- 
cealment will be the death of you; thus you will be the 
murderers of Love. Now I counsel you to exercise no tyranny, 
and to seek no passing gratification in your love; but to be 
honourably joined together in marriage. So, I believe, your 
love shall long endure. I can assure you that, if you agree to 
this, I will arrange the marriage.’’ 

Vv. 2311-2360. — When the Queen had spoken her mind, 
Alexander thus made reply: ‘‘ Lady,” he says, I enter no 
defence against the charge you make, but rather admit the 
truth of all you say. I wish never to be deserted by love, but 
always to fix my thoughts on it. I am pleased and delighted 
by what you have so kindly said. Since you know what my 
wishes are, I see no reason why I should conceal them from 
you. Long ago, if I had dared, I would have confessed them 
openly; for the silence has been hard. But it may well be that 
for some reason this maiden may not wish that I be hers and she 
mine. But even if she grant me no rights over her, yet will I 
place myself in her hands.” At these words she trembled, 
having no desire to refuse the gift. Her heart’s desire betrays 
itself in her words and her countenance. Falteringly she gives 
herself to him, and says that without exception her will, her 
heart, and her body — all is at the disposal of the Queen, to do 
with her as she may please. The Queen clasps them both in 
her arms, and presents one to the other. Then laughingly she 
adds: “ I give over to thee, Alexander, thy sweetheart’s body, 
and I know that thy heart does not draw back. Whoever may 
like it or like it not, I give each of you to the other. Do thou, 
Soredamors, take what is thine, and thou, Alexander, take 
what is thine! ” Now she has her own entire, and he has his 
without lack. At Windsor that day, with the approval and 
permission of my lord Gawain and the King, the marriage was 
celebrated. No one could tell, I am sure, so much of the 
magnificence and the food, of the pleasure and entertainment, 
at this wedding without falling short of the truth. Inasmuch as 
it would be distasteful to some, I do not care to waste further 
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words upon the matter, but am anxious to turn to another 
subject. 

Vv. 2361-2382. — That day at Windsor Alexander had all 
the honour and happiness that he could desire. Three different 
joys and honours were his : one was the town which he captured; 
another was the present of the best kingdom in Wales, which 
King Arthur had promised to give him when the war was over; 
that very day he made him king in his hall. But the greatest 
joy of all was the third — that his sweetheart was queen of the 
chess-board where he was king. Before five months had passed, 
Soredamors found herself with child, and carried it until the 
time was fulfilled. The seed remained in germ until the fruit 
was fully matured. No more beautiful child was ever born 
before or since than he whom they now called Cliges. 

Vv. 2383-2456. — So Cliges was born, in whose honour this story 
has been put in the Romance tongue. You shall hear me tell of 
him and of his valorous deeds, when he shall have grown to 
manhood and obtained a good report. But meanwhile in Greece 
it came about that he who ruled over Constantinople drew near 
his end. He died, as indeed he must, not being able to outlive 
his time. But before he died he assembled all the nobles of his 
land to send and seek for his son Alexander, who was happily 
detained in Britain. The messengers start out from Greece, 
and begin their voyage over the seas; but a tempest catches 
them in its grasp, and damages their ship and company. They 
were all drowned at sea, except one unfaithful wretch, who was 
more devoted to Alis the younger son than to Alexander the 
elder. When he escaped from the sea, he returned to Greece 
with the story that they had all been lost at sea as they were 
conducting their lord back from Britain, and that he was the 
only survivor of the tragedy. They believed this lie of his, 
and, taking Alis without objection or dissent, they crowned him 
emperor of Greece. But it was not long before Alexander 
learned that Alis was emperor. Then he took leave of King 
Arthur, unwilling to let his brother usurp his land without 
protest. The King makes no opposition to his plan, but bids 
him take with him so great a company of Welshmen, Scots, 
and Cornishmen that his brother will not dare to withstand 
him when he sees him come with such a host. Alexander, had 
he pleased, might have led a mighty force; but he has no desire 
to harm his own people, if his brother will consent to do his will. 
He took with him forty knights besides Soredamors and his 
son; these two persons, who were so dear to him, he did not wish 
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to leave behind. Escorted as far as Shoreham by the entire 
courtj they there embarked, and with fair winds their ship 
made way more quickly than a fleeing stag. Within a month, 
I think, they arrived in port before Athens, a rich and powerful 
city. Indeed, the emperor was residing there, and had convoked 
a great assembly of his noblemen. As soon as they arrived 
Alexander sent a privy messenger into the city to learn whether 
they would receive him, or whether they would resist his claim 
to be their only lawful lord. 

Vv. 2457-2494. — He who was chosen for this mission was a 
courteous knight with good judgment, named Acorionde, a rich 
man and eloquent; he was a native of the country, too, having 
been born in Athens. His ancestors for generations had always 
exercised lordship in the city. When he had learned that the 
emperor was in the city he went and challenged the crown on 
behalf of his brother Alexander, accusing him openly of having 
usurped it unlawfully. Arriving at the palace, he finds plenty 
of people who welcome him ; but he says nothing to any of those 
who greet him until he learns what is their attitude and disposi- 
tion toward their lawful lord. Coming into the presence of the 
emperor he neither greets him nor bows before him nor calls 
him emperor. ‘‘ Alls,” he says, “ I bring thee tidings of Alex- 
ander, who is out yonder in the harbour. Listen to thy brother’s 
message: he asks thee for what belongs to him, nor does he 
demand what is unjust. Constantinople, winch thou dost 
hold, should be his and shall be his. It would be neither just 
nor right that discord should arise between you two. So give 
him the crown without contest, for it is right that thou shouldst 
surrender it.” 

Vv. 2495-2524. — Alis replies: ‘‘Fair gentle friend, thou hast 
undertaken a mad enterprise in bearing this message. There 
is little comfort in thy speech, for well I know that my brother 
is dead. I should rejoice, indeed, to learn that he was still 
alive. But I shall not believe the news until I have seen him 
with my eyes. He died some time ago, alas! What thou 
sayest is not credible. And if he lives, why does he not come ? 
He need never fear that I will not bestow on him some lands. 
He is a fool to hold aloof from me, for in serving me he will find 
profit. But no one shall possess the crown and empire beside 
me.” He liked not the speech of the emperor, and did not fail 
to speak his mind in the reply he made. ^'Alis,” he says, 
“ may God confound me if the matter is thus allowed to stand. 
I defy thee in thy brother’s name, and dutifully speaking in 
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his name^ I summon all those whom I see here to renounce thee 
and to join his cause. It is right that they should side with 
him and recognise him as their lord. Let him who is loyal now 
stand forth.” 

Vv. 2525-2554. — Upon saying this he leaves the courts and 
the emperor summons those in whom he has most confidence. 
He requests their advice concerning this defiance upon his 
brother’s part^ and wishes to learn if he can trust them to lend 
no support or he^p to his brother’s claim. Thus he tries to test 
the loyalty of each; but he finds not one who sides with him in 
the dispute, rather do they all bid him remember the war which 
Eteocles undertook against his own brother Pol5mices, and how 
each one died by the other’s hand. “ So, too, it may happen 
to you, if you undertake a war, and all the land will be distressed.” 
Therefore, they advise that such a peace be sought as shall be 
both reasonable and just, and that neither one make excessive 
demands. Thus Alis understands that if he does not make 
an equitable agreement with his brother all his vassals will 
desert him; so he says that he will respect their wishes in making 
any suitable contract, provided that however the affair may turn 
out the crown shall remain in his possession. 

Vv. 2555-2618. — In order to secure a firm and stable peace 
Alis sends one of his officers to Alexander, bidding him come to 
him in person and receive the government of the land, but 
stipulating that he should leave to him the honour of being 
emperor in name and of wearing the crown : thus, if Alexander 
is willing, peace may be established between them. When this 
news was brought to Alexander his men made ready with him 
and came to Athens, where they were received with joy. But 
Alexander is not willing that his brother should have the 
sovereignty of the empire and of the crown unless he will 
pledge his word never to take a wife, and that after him Cliges 
shall be emperor of Constantinople. Upon this the brothers 
both agreed. Alexander dictated the terms of the oath, and 
his brother agreed and gave his word that he would never in 
his life take a wife in marriage. So peace is made, and they are 
friends again, to the great satisfaction of the lords. They hold 
Alis as their emperor, but all business is referred to Alexander. 
What he commands is done, and little is done except through 
him, Alis has nothing but the name of emperor; but Alexander 
is served and loved; and he who does not serve him for love 
must needs do so from fear. Through the effect of one or the 
other of these two motives he has all the land within his power. 
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But she whom they call Death spares neither the strong man nor 
the weak, but kills and slays them all. So Alexander had to 
die ; for a disease caught him in its grip from which he could 
obtain no relief. But before he was surprised by death he sum- 
moned his son and said to him: '' Fair son Cliges, thou canst 
never know that prowess and valour are thine unless thou go 
first to make test of them with the Bretons and French at 
King Arthur’s court. If adventure takes thee thither, so 
conduct and demean thyself that thy identity be*not known until 
thou hast tried thy strength with the most excellent knights of 
that court. I beg thee to heed my counsel in this matter, and if 
the occasion arises have no fear to measure thy skill with thy 
uncle, my lord Gawain. Do not forget this advice, I pray.” 

Vv. 2619-2668. — After he had thus exhorted him, he did not 
live long. Soredamors’ grief was such that she could not sur- 
vive him, but died after him of a broken heart. Alis and Cliges 
both mourned him becomingly, but finally they ceased their 
grief, for sorrow, like everything else, must be outlived. To 
continue in sorrow is wrong, for no good can come from it. So 
the mourning was ended, and the emperor refrained for a long 
time from taking a wife, being careful of his word. But there 
is no court in all the world which is free from evil counsel. 
Great men often go astray, and do not observe loyalty because 
of the bad advice they take. Thus, the emperor hears his men 
giving him advice and counselling him to take a wife; and 
daily they so exhort and urge him that by their very insistence 
they persuade him to break his oath, and to accede to their 
desire. But he insists that she who is to be mistress of Constan- 
tinople must be gentle, fair, wise, rich, and noble. Then his 
counsellors say that they wish to prepare to go away to the 
German land, and seek the daughter of the emperor. She is 
the choice they propose to him; for the emperor of Germany 
is very rich and powerful, and his daughter is so charming that 
never was there a maid of her beauty in Christendom. The 
emperor grants them full authority, and they set out upon the 
journey well provided with all they need. They proceeded on 
their way until they found the emperor at Regensburg, when 
they asked him to give them his oldest daughter at the instance 
of their lord. 

Vv. 2669-2680. — ^The emperor was pleased with this request, 
and gladly gave them his daughter; for in doing so, he does not 
debase himself, nor diminish his honour in any way. But he says 
that he had promised her to the Duke of Saxony, and that they 
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would not be able to lead her away unless the emperor should 
come with a great army^ so that the duke would be unable to do 
him any harm or injury while homeward bound. 

Vv. 2681-2706. — When the messengers heard the emperor’s 
reply, they took leave and departed. They returned to their 
lord, and bore him the answer. And the emperor selected a 
chosen company of the most experienced knights whom he 
could find, and took with him his nephew, in whose interests 
he had vowed n^ver to marry a wife, but he will not respect 
this vow if he can once reach Cologne. Upon a certain day 
he leaves Greece and draws near to Germany, intending to take 
a wife despite all blame and reproach; but his honour will be 
smirched. Upon reaching Cologne, he found that the emperor 
had assembled all his court for a festival. When the company 
of the Greeks reached Cologne, there was such a great number of 
Greeks and Germans that it was necessary to lodge more than 
sixty thousand of them outside the city. 

Vv. 2707-2724. — Great was the crowd of people, and great 
the joy of the two emperors when they met. When the barons 
had gathered in the vast palace, the emperor summoned his 
charming daughter. The maiden made no delay in coming 
straightway into the palace. She had been made very fair and 
shapely by the Creator, whose pleasure it had been to arouse 
the people’s admiration. God, who had fashioned her, never 
gave man a word which could adequately express such beauty 
as she possessed. 

Vv. 2725-2760. — Fenice was the maiden’s name, and for this 
there was good reason : for if the Phoenix bird is unique as the 
most beautiful of all the birds, so Fenice, it seems to me, had no 
equal in beauty. She was such a miracle and marvel that 
Nature was never able to make her like again. In order to be 
more brief, I will not describe in words her arms, her body, her 
head and hands; for if I should live a thousand years, and if my 
skill were to double every day, yet should I waste all my time 
in trying to tell the truth about her. I know very well, if I 
should undertake it, that I would exhaust my brain and waste 
my pains: it would be but misspent energy. The damsel has- 
tened until she came into the palace, with head uncovered and 
face unveiled; and the radiance of her beauty lighted the palace 
more brightly than four carbuncles would have done. Cliges 
stood, his over-cloak removed, in his uncle’s presence. The 
day outside was somewhat dark, but he and the maiden were 
both so fair that a ray shone forth from their beauty which 
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illumined the palace, just as the morning sun shines clear 
and red. 

Vv. 2761-2792. — I wish to attempt in a very few words to 
describe the beauty of Cliges. He was in his flower, being now 
almost fifteen years of age. He was more comely and charming 
than Narcissus — who saw his reflection in the spring beneath 
the elm-tree, and, when he saw it, he loved it so that he 
died, they say, because he could not get it. Narcissus was 
fair, but had little sense; but as fine gold surpasses copper, so 
was Clig6s better endowed with wisdom, and even then I have 
not said all. His locks seemed made of fine gold, and his face 
was of a fresh rosy colour. He had a well-formed nose and 
shapely mouth, and in stature he was built upon Nature’s best 
pattern; for in him she had united gifts which she is wont to 
scatter wide. Nature was so lavish with him that she gave him 
all she could, and placed all in one receptacle. Such was Cliges, 
who combined good sense and beauty, generosity and strength. 
He possessed the wood as well as the bark; he knew more of 
fencing and of the bow than did Tristan, King Mark’s nephew, 
and more about birds and hounds than he. In Cliges there 
lacked no good thing. 

Vv. 2793-2870, — Clig6s stood in all his beauty before his uncle, 
and those who did not know who he was looked at him with 
eager curiosity. And on the other hand, the interest was 
aroused of those who did not know the maiden: wonderingly 
they gaze upon her. But Cliges, under the sway of love, let his 
eyes rest on her covertly, and withdrew them again so discreetly 
that in their passage to and fro no one could blame his lack of 
skill. Blithely he looks upon the maid, but does not note that 
she repays him in kind. Not flattering him, but in sincere love, 
she gives him her eyes, and takes back his. This exchange 
seems good to her, and would have seemed to her better still 
had she known something of who he was. But she knows 
nothing except that he is fair, and that, if she is ever to love 
any one for beauty’s sake, she need not seek elsewhere to bestow 
her heart. She handed over to him the possession of her eyes 
and heart, and he pledged his in turn to her. Pledged ? Rather 
gave outright. Gave? Nay, upon my faith, I lie; for no one 
can give away his heart. I must express it some other way. I 
will not say it, as some have done who make two hearts dwell 
in one body, for it bears not even the semblance of truth that 
there should be in one body two hearts; and even if they 
could be so united, it would never seem true. But if it please 
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you to heed my words, I shall be able explain how two hearts 
form but one without coming to be identified. Only so far are 
they merged in one as the desire of each passes from one to the 
other, thus joining in one common desire; and because of this 
harmony of desire, there are some who are wont to say that each 
one has both hearts; but one heart cannot be in two places. 
Each one always keeps his own heart, though the desire be shared 
by both, just as many different men may sing a song or tune in 
unison. By thi^ comparison I prove that for one body to con- 
tain two hearts it is not enough to know each other’s wish, nor 
yet for one to know what the other loves and what he hates; 
just as voices which are heard together seem to be merged in 
one, and yet do not all come from one mouth, so it is with a body 
which can contain but one heart. But there is no need of fur- 
ther argument, for other matters press upon me. I must speak 
now of the damsel and of Cliges, and you shall hear of the Duke 
of Saxony, who has sent to Cologne a young nephew of his. 
This youth informs the emperor that his uncle, the duke, sends 
word that he need expect no peace or truce with him, unless he 
sends to him his daughter, and that the one who is intending 
to carry her away with him had better not start home, for he 
will find the road occupied and well defended unless the maiden 
be surrendered. 

Vv. 2871-3010. — ^The youth spoke his message well, without 
pride and without insult. But he found neither knight nor 
emperor who would answer him. When he saw that they all 
held their peace and treated him with scorn, he left the court in 
defiant mood. But youth and thirst for daring deeds made 
Cliges defy him in combat as he left. For the contest they mount 
tiieir steeds, three hundred of them on either side, exactly equal 
thus in strength. All the palace is quite emptied of knights and 
ladies, who mount to the balconies, battlements, and windows to 
see and watch those who were about to fight. Even the maiden, 
whose will Love had subdued beneath his sway, sought for a 
point from which to see. She took her place at a window, where 
she sat with great delight, because from there she could get a 
view of him whom she holds secretly in her heart with no desire 
to remove him thence; for she will never love any other man. 
But she does not know his name, nor who he is, nor of what race; 
for it is not proper to ask questions; but she yearns to hear 
tidings which will bring joy to her heart. She looks out of the 
window at the shields with their gleaming gold, and she gazes at 
those who wear the shields about their necks, as they prepare 
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for the trial at arms. But all her thoughts and glances soon 
rest upon one object, and to all others she is indifferent. Where- 
ever Cliges goes, she seeks to follow him with her eyes. And he 
in turn does his best for her, and battles openly, in order that 
she at least may hear it said that he is bold and very skilled: 
thus she will be compelled to prize him for his prowess. He 
attacks the duke’s nephew, who was breaking many a lance and 
sorely discomfiting the Greeks. But Cliges, who is displeased 
at this, braces himself firmly in his stirrups, aiKi goes to strike 
him so speedily that in spite of himself he had to vacate the 
saddle-bows. When he got up, the uproar was great; for the 
youth arose and mounted, thinking to avenge his shame. But 
many a man only falls into deeper disgrace who thinks to avenge 
his shame when he has the chance. The young man rushes at 
Cliges, who lowers his lance to meet him, and thrusts at him with 
such force that he carries him to earth again. Now his shame is 
doubled, and all his followers are in dismay, seeing that they can 
never leave the field with honour; for not one of them is so 
valiant that he can keep his seat in the saddle when Cliges’ thrust 
reaches him. But those of Germany and the Greeks are over- 
joyed when they see their party drive off the Saxons, who re- 
treat discomfited. With mockery they pursue them until they 
come up with them at a stream, into which they drive them for 
a plunge. In the deepest part of the ford Cliges unhorsed the 
duke’s nephew and so many of his men that they escaped griev- 
ing and sad in their shame and confusion. But Cliges, twice 
victor, returned in glee, and entered a gate which was near the 
apartment where the maiden was ; and as he passed through the 
gate she exacted as toll a tender glance, which he paid her as their 
eyes met. Thus was the maiden subdued by the man. But 
there is not a German of the lowland or highland, possessing the 
power of speech who does not cry: “ God 1 who is this in whom 
such beauty is radiant? God! how has it happened that so 
suddenly he has attained such great success ? ” Thus one man 
and another asks: Who is this youth, who is he, I say? ” 

Thus, soon throughout the city it is known what his name is, and 
who is his father, and what pledge that was which had been made 
to him by the emperor. So much was said and noised about 
that the news reached the ears of her who in her heart rejoiced 
because she could no more say that Love had made sport of her, 
nor had she any ground for complaint. For Love has made her 
give her heart to the fairest, most courteous, and valiant 
man that could anywhere be found. But some force must be 
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employed, if she would gain possession of him who is not free to 
do her will. This makes her anxious and distraught. For she 
has no one with whom to take counsel concerning him for whom 
she pines, but must waste herself in thought and vigils. She 
becomes so affected by these cares that she loses her colour and 
grows wan, and it becomes plain to ail that her loss of colour be- 
tokens an unfulfilled desire. She plays less now than she used 
to do, and laughs less and loses her gaiety. But she conceals 
her trouble and ^passes it off, if any one asks what her ailment 
is. Her old nurse's name was Thessala, who was skilled in 
necromancy, having been bom in Thessaly, where devilish charms 
are taught and wrought; for the women of that country perform 
many a charm and mystic rite. 

Vv. 3011-3062. — Thessala saw pale and wan her w^hom Love 
holds in his bonds, and thus she addressed her with advice: 

God 1 " she said, “ are you bewitched, my lady dear, that your 
face should be so pale? I wonder what your trouble is. Tell 
me, if you can, where this pain attacks you most, for if any one 
can cure you, you may safely trust me to give you back your 
health again. I can cure the dropsy, gout, quinsy, and asthma ; 
I am so expert in examining the urine and the pulse that you need 
consult no other physician. And I dare say that I know more 
than ever ]\Iedea knew of enchantments and of charms which 
tests have proven to be true. I have never spoken to you of 
this, though I have cared for you all your life; and now I should 
not mention it did I not plainly see that you are so afflicted as 
to need my ministrations. My lady, you will do well to tdl me 
what your sickness is before its hold becomes more severe. 
The emperor has committed you to me in order that I may care 
for you, and my devotion has been such that I have kept you 
safe and sound. Now all my pains will come to naught if I do 
not relieve this malady. Take care not to conceal from me 
whether this is sickness or something else." The damsel dares 
not openly expose her desire in all its fullness for she is in fear 
lest she be disapproved and blamed. And when she hears and 
understands how Thessala boasts and highly rates herself as 
being expert in enchantments, charms, and potions, she decides 
to tell her what is the cause of her pale and colourless face; but 
first she makes her promise to keep her secret and never to 
oppose her will. 

Vv. 3063-3216. — “Nurse,” she said, “I truly thought I felt 
no pain, but I shall soon feel differently. For as soon as I begin 
to think about it, I feel great pain and am dismayed. But 
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when one has no experience, how can one tell what is sickness 
and what is health? My illness is different from all others; 
for when I wish to speak of it, it causes me both joy and pain, 
so happy I am in my distress. And if it can be that sickness 
brings delight, then my trouble and joy are one, and in my ill- 
ness consists my health. So I do not know why I complain, 
for I know not whence my trouble comes, unless it is caused by 
my desire. Perchance my desire is my disease, but I find so 
much joy in it that the suffering it causes mcb is grateful, and 
there is so much contentment in my pain that it is sweet to 
suffer so. Nurse Thessala, now tell me true, is not this a deceit- 
ful ill, to charm and torment me both at once? I do not see how 
I can tell whether this is a disease or not. Nurse, tell me now 
its name, nature, and character. But understand well that I 
have no desire to be cured of it, for my distress is very dear to 
me.” Thessala, who was very wise about love and its symptoms 
knows full well from what she hears that it is love which is tor- 
menting her; the tender, endearing terms she uses are certain 
proof that she is in love, for ail other woes are hard to bear, 
except that alone which comes from love ; but love transforms 
its bitterness into sweetness and joy, then often transforms 
them back again. The nurse, who was expert in this matter, 
thus replies to her: Have no fear, for I will tell you at once 
the name of your malady. You told me, I believe, that the 
pain which you feel seems rather to be joy and health: now of 
such a nature is love-sickness, for in it, too, there is joy and 
bliss. You are in love, then, as I can prove to you, for I find 
no pleasure in any malady save only in love. All other sickness 
is always bad and horrible, but love is sweet and peaceable. 
You are in love; of that I am sure, nor do I see any wrong in 
that. But I shall consider it very wrong, if through some childish 
folly you conceal from me your heart.” Nurse, there is no 
need of your speaking so. But first I must be sure and certain 
that under no circumstances will you speak of it to any living 
soul.” “ My lady, surely the winds will speak of it before I do 
without your leave, and I will give you my word so to favour your 
desires that you may safely trust in having your joy fulfilled 
through my services.” “ In that case, Nurse, I shall be cured. 
But the emperor is giving me in marriage, wherefore I grieve 
and am sorrowful; for he who has won my heart is the nephew 
of him whom I must take. And though he may find joy in me, 
yet is my joy forever lost, and no respite is possible. I would 
rather be torn limb from limb than that men should speak of 
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US as they speak of the loves of Iseut and Tristan, of whom 
bO many unseemly stories are told that I should be ashamed to 
mention them I could never bring myself to lead the life that 
Iseut led Such love as hers was far too base, for her body 
belonged to two, whereas her heart was possessed by one. Thus 
ail her life was spent, refusing her favours to neither one But 
mine is fixed on one object, and under no circumstances will 
there be any sharing of my body and heart Never will my 
body be portioned out between two shareholders. Who has the 
heart has the body, too, and may bid all others stand aside 
But I cannot clearly see how he whom I love can have my body 
when my father gives me to another, and his will I do not dare 
resist And when this other is lord of my body, and does some- 
thing which displeases me, it is not right for me to summon 
another to my aid. Nor can this man marry a wife without 
breaking his plighted word , for, unless injustice be done, Cliges 
IS to have the empire after his uncle’s death But I should be 
well served by you, if you were so skilful as to prevent him, to 
whom I am pledged and engaged, from having any claim upon 
me 0 Nurse, exert yourself to the end that he may not break 
the pledge which he gave to the father of Cliges, when he promised 
him solemnly never to take a wife m marriage. For now, if he 
should marry me his promise would be broken But Cliges is 
so dear to me that I would rather be under ground than that he 
should ever lose through me a penny of the fortune which should 
be his. May never a child be born to me to cause his disin- 
heritance f Nurse, now do your best, and I will always be your 
slave.” Then the nurse tells her and assures her that she will 
cast so many charms, and prepare so many potions and enchant- 
ments that she need never have any worry or fear concerning 
the emperor after he shall have drunk of the potion which she 
will give him, even when they shall he together and she be at 
his side, she may be as secure as if there were a wall between 
them. “ But do not be alarmed, if, in his sleep, he sports with 
you, for when he is plunged m sleep he will have his sport with 
vou, and he will be convinced that he has had you when wide 
awake, nor will he think it is all a dream, a fiction, and illusion 
Thus he will have his sport with you when asleep, he will 
think he is awake ” 

Vv 3217-3250 — ^The maiden is highly pleased and delighted 
by the nurse’s kindness and offer of help. Her nurse inspires 
good hope in her by the promise which she makes, and which 
she binds herself to keep; with this hope she expects to obtain 
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her desire, m spite of wearisome delay, for if Chges’ nature is 
as noble as she takes it to be he cannot fail to take pity upon 
her when he learns that she loves him, and that she has imposed 
virginity upon herself in order to insure his inheritance So 
the maiden believes her nurse, and puts full confidence in her. 
One promises to the other, and gives her word, that this plot 
shall be kept so secret as never to be revealed. At this point 
their conversation ceases, and the next morning the emperor 
summons his daughter At his command she go os to him But 
why should I weary you with details? The two empeiors have 
so settled the matter that the marriage is solemnised, and joy 
reigns m the palace But I do not wish to stop to describe all 
this in detail Rather will I address myself to Thessala, as she 
diligently prepares and tempers her potions 
Vv 325I'-3328 — Thessala steeps her drink, putting in spices 
m abundance to sweeten and temper it After having well 
beaten and mixed it, she strains it clear, with no sharp or bitter 
taste, for the spices she puts m give it a sweet and pleasant 
fragrance When the potion was prepared, the day had drawn 
to a close, the tables were set for supper, and the cloths were 
spread But Thessala delays the supper, because she must 
discov er by what device and what agent she can have the potion 
served At supper, finally, all were seated, and more than six 
dishes had been passed, and Cliges served behind his uncle’s 
place Thessala, as she watches him, thinks how ill he serves 
his own interests, and how he is assisting in his own disinherit- 
ance, and the thought torments and worries her Then m her 
kindness she conceives the plan of having the potion served by 
him to whom it will bring both joy and honour So Thessala 
summoned Cliges, and when he had come to her, he asked her 
why she had sent for him ‘‘ Friend,” said she, I wish to 
present the emperor at this meal with a beverage which he will 
esteem highly, and I want him to taste no other to-night, either 
at supper or when he goes to bed I think he cannot fail to 
relish It, for he never has tasted a better drink or one that has 
cost so much. And I warn you, take good care to let no one 
else drink of it, for there is but a little of it. And this, too, I 
beg of you, not to let him know whence it came, but tell him 
It came about by chance that you found it among the presents, 
and tasted it yourself, and detected the aroma of the sweet 
spices m the air, then, seeing the wine to be all clear you poured 
It into his cup If by chance he should inquire, you can satisly 
him with this reply. But have no suspicion yourself, after 
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what I have said^ for the drink is pure and healthful, full of 
excellent spices, and I think it may some day bring you joy.’^ 
When he heard that advantage would come to him, he took the 
potion and went away, for he did not know there was any 
harm m it He set it m a crystal cup before the emperor, who 
took it without question, trusting in his nephew After taking 
a long draught of the beverage, he straightway feels its strength, 
as It descends from head to heart, and rises again from heart to 
head, and penel^rates every part of him without doing the slight- 
est harm And by the time they left the tables, the emperor had 
drunk so much of the pleasing drink that he can never escape 
its influence. Every night he will sleep under its influence, 
and Its effects will be such that he will think he is awake when 
sound asleep 

Vv 3329-3394 — Now the emperor has been deceived Many 
bishops and abbots were present to bless and hallow the marnage- 
bed When the time came to retire, the emperor, as was his 
right, lay beside his wife that night. “ As was his right, ” but 
the statement is inexact, for he neither kissed nor fondled her, 
yet they lay together in one bed At first the maiden trembled 
with fear and anxiety lest the potion should not act But it 
has so mastered him that he will never desire her or any other 
woman except in his sleep. But when asleep he will have such 
sport with her as one may have in dreams, and he will think the 
dream is true. Nevertheless, she is on her guard, and at first 
holds aloof from him, so that he cannot approach her. But now 
he must needs fall asleep ; then he sleeps and dreams, though 
the senses are awake, and he exerts himself to win the favours 
of the maid, while she, realising the danger, defends her vir- 
ginity. He WOOS her and calls her gently his sweetheart, and 
thinks he possesses her, but m vam But he is gratified by this 
vain semblance, embracing, kissing, and fondling an empty 
thing, seeing and speaking to no purpose, struggling and striving 
without effect Surely the potion was effective in thus possess- 
ing and mastering him. All his pains are of no avail, as he 
thinks and is persuaded that the fortress is won. Thus he thinks 
and IS convinced, when he desists after his vain efforts But now 
I may say once for all that his satisfaction was never more than 
this To such relations with her he will for ever be condemned 
if indeed he can lead her to his own land, but before he can 
get her to safety, I judge that there is trouble m store for him. 
For while he is on his journey home, the duke, to whom his bride 
had been betrothed, will appear upon the scene. The duke 
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gathered a numerous force, and garrisoned the frontiers, while 
at court he had his spies to inform him each day of the emperor’s 
doings and preparations, and bow long they are going to stay, 
and by what route they intend to return The emperor did not 
tarry long after the marriage, but left Cologne in high spirits. 
The German emperor escorted him with a numerous company, 
fearing and dreading the force of the Duke of Saxony 

Vv 3395-3424 — ^The two emperors pursued their journey 
until they were beyond Regensburg, v/here one evening they 
were encamped m a meadow by the Danube. The Greeks were 
in their tents m the fields bordering upon the Black Forest 
Opposite to them the Saxons were lodged, spying upon them 
The duke’s nephew stood alone upon a hill, whence he could 
reconnoitre for a chance to inflict some loss or harm on the 
enemy From that point of vantage he espied Cliges with three 
of his young men disporting themselves with lances and shields, 
eager for a conflict and shock of arms If he could get the chance 
the duke’s nephew would gladly attack them and do them 
harm Starting out with five companions he concealed them 
m a \ alley close by a wood, so that the Greeks never saw them 
until they emerged from the valley, then the duke’s nephew 
made an attack, and striking Cliges, wounded him slightly 
m the back Cliges, bending over, avoids the lance which 
passed him, inflicting only a slight hurt. 

Vv. 3425-3570 — tv hen Cliges felt himself wounded, he 
charged the youth, and struck him with such foice that he drove 
his lance quite through his heart, and stretched him dead Then 
all the Saxons m fear of him betook themselves to flight through 
the woods And Cliges, ignorant of the ambuscade, courage- 
ously but imprudently leaving his companions behind, pursues 
them to the place where the duke’s troops were m force pre- 
paring to attack the Greeks Alone he goes in hot pursuit 
after the youths, who, m despair over their lord whom they 
had lost, come running to the duke and tell him weeping of his 
nephew’s death The duke saw no joke m this affair, and, 
swearing by God and all His saints that he will take no joy or 
pride in life so long as the slayer of his nephew remains alive, 
he adds that whoever will bring him his head will be his friend 
and will serve him well. Then a knight made boast that if he 
can find the guilty man, he will present him with Cliges’ head. 
Cliges follows the young men until he falls among the Saxons, 
when he is seen by him who had undertaken to carry off his 
head, and who starts after him without delay. But Clig6s 
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had turned back to escape from his enemies, and came in haste 
to where he had left his companions, he found none there, for 
they had returned to camp to relate their adventure And the 
emperor ordered to horse the Greeks and Germans in one band. 
Soon all through the camp the knights are arming and mounting 
klean while Cliges is hotly pursued by his enemy, all armed and 
with helmet closed. Cliges, who never wished to be numbered 
among the coward and craven-hearted, notices that he comes 
alone First, the knight challenged him, calling him fellow,” 
unable to conceal his rage “ Young fellow,” he cried, “ thou 
shalt leave me here a pledge for my lord whom thou hast killed 
If I do not carry away thy head with me, I am not worth a 
counterfeit besant I must make of it a present to the duke, 
and will accept no other forfeit In return for his nephew, I 
shall make such restitution that he will profit by the exchange ” 
Cliges hears him reproaching him thus boldly and with impu- 
dence. “Vassal,” he says, “be on your guard * For I will 
defend my head, and you shall not get it without my leave ” 
Then the attack begins The other missed his blow, while 
Cliges struck him with such force that horse and rider went 
down together m one heap The horse fell upon him so heavily 
that he shattered completely one of his legs. Cliges dismounted 
on the gi eensward and disarmed him When he had disarmed 
him, he appropriated his weapons, and cut ofE his enemy’s 
head with the sword which had just now been his After 
severing his head he fixed it firmly on the point of his lance, 
thinking to offer it to the duke, to whom his nephew had promised 
to present his own if he could meet him m the strife. Cliges 
had no sooner put on the dead man’s helmet and taken his 
shield and mounted his steed, letting his own stray at large to 
ierriiy the Greeks, than he saw advancing with more than a 
hundred banners flying several full squadrons of Greeks and 
Germans Now the fierce and cruel struggles will soon begin 
between the Saxons and the Greeks As soon as Cliges sees his 
men advancing, he betakes himself toward the Saxons, his own 
men hotly pursuing him, and not knowing him in his disguise 
It IS no wonder that his uncle is in despair and fear, when he 
sees the head he is carrying off So all the host pursue him fast, 
while Cliges leads them on to provoke a fight, until the Saxons 
see him drawing near But they, too, are quite misled by the 
arms with which he has armed and equipped himself. He 
succeeds m deceiving and mocking them, for the duke and all 
the rest, when they saw him approaching lance in rest, cried 
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out Here comes our knight * On the point of his lance he 
carries Clig6s’ head, and the Greeks are hotly pursuing him’ 
Then, as they give their horses rein, Chges spurs to meet the 
Saxons, crouching low beneath his shield, the lance out straight 
with the head affixed Now, though he was braver than a lion, 
he was no stronger than any other man Both parties think 
that he is dead, and while the Saxons rejoice, the Greeks and 
Germans grieve. But before long the truth will out For 
Chges no longer held his peace • but, rushing fiercely at a Saxon, 
he struck him with his ashen lance upon the head and in the 
breast, so that he made him lose his stirrups, and at the same 
time he cried aloud Strike, gentlemen, for I am Chges whom 
you seek Come on, my bold and hardy knights’ Let none 
hold back, for the first joust is already won ’ He is a coward 
who does not relish such a dish ” 

Vv 3571-3620 — ^The emperor’s joy was great when he heard 
the voice of his nephew Chges summoning and exhorting them , 
he was greatly pleased and comforted But the duke is greatly 
chagrined now when he sees he is betrayed, unless his force 
should prove the stronger While he draws together his troops 
in serried lines, the Greeks do the same, and pressing them close, 
attack and rush upon them On both sides lances are lowered 
as they meet for the proper reception of a hostile host At the 
first shock shields are pierced and lances shattered, girths are 
cut and stirrups broken, while the horses of those who fall to 
earth are left without a rider But regardless of what any other 
does, Chges and the duke meet in the fray, holding their lances 
low, they strike one another upon the shield with such violence 
that the strong and well-made lances fly into splinters Chges 
was skilful on horseback, and sits straight in his saddle without 
shaking or losing his balance But the duke has lost his seat, 
and m spite of himself quits the saddle-bows Chges struggled 
and strove to capture him and carry him away, but his strength 
did not suffice, for the Saxons were around about fighting to 
rescue him. Nevertheless, Chges escapes from the conflict 
without receiving harm and with a precious prize, for he makes 
off with the duke’s steed, which was whiter than wool, and was 
worth more to a gentleman than the fortune of Octavian at 
Rome. The steed was an Arabian The Greeks and Germans 
are overjoyed to see Chges on such a mount, for they had already 
remarked the excellence and beauty of the Arab steed But 
they were not on their guard against an ambuscade, and before 
they are aware of it great damage will be done. 
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Vv 362 i- 37<^8 — A spy came to the duke, bringing him wel- 
come news “ Duke/’ says the spy, not a man remains m all 
the encampment of the Greeks who is able to defend himself 
If thou wilt take my word for it, now is the time to have the 
emperor’s daughter seized, while the Greeks are seen intent 
upon the battle and the strife Lend me a hundred of thy 
knights, and I will put the lady m their hands By an old and 
secluded path I will lead them so carefully that they will not be 
seen or met by any man of Germany, until they can seize the 
damsel in her tent and carry her off so handily that no resistance 
will be made ” At this the duke is highly pleased He sent 
a hundred and more tried knights with the spy, who so success- 
fully conducted them that they carried the maiden away 
captive without exerting any force, for they could abduct her 
easily After carrying hei some distance from the tents, they 
send her on under escort of twelve of their number whom they 
accompany but a short distance. While the twelve led the 
damsel on, the others went to tell the duke how successful they 
had been The duke’s desire being now satisfied, he at once 
makes a truce with the Greeks until next day The truce was 
sworn by both parties. The duke’s men then turned back, 
while the Greeks without delay repaired each man to his own 
tent But Cliges stays behind alone, stationed upon a little 
hill where no one caught sight of him, until he saw the twelve 
pass by with her whom they were carrying off at topmost speed. 
Cliges, in his thirst for glory, rides at them without delay, for 
he thinks within himself, and his heart tells him, that it is not for 
nothing that they flee So, as soon as he espied them, he spurred 
after them, and when they saw him coming on, a foolish 
thought occurred to them “It is the duke,” they said, “ who 
comes. Let us rein in a little, for he has left the troops and is 
riding hard after us alone ” Every man thinks that so it is. 
They ail want to turn back to meet him, but each one wishes to 
go alone Meanwhile, Cliges must needs descend a deep valley 
between two mountains, lie would never have recognised their 
blazons, if they had not come to meet him, or if they had not 
awaited him Six of the twelve come to meet him in an en- 
counter they will soon regret The other six stay with the 
damsel, leading her gently at a walk and easy jog And the 
SIX ride quickly on, spurring up the valley, until he who had the 
swiftest horse reached him first and cned aloud “ Hail, Duke 
of Saxony^ God bless thee’ Duke, we have recovered thy 
lady. The Greeks shall not get her now, for she shall be placed 
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in thy hands When Cliges heard the words this fellow shouts, 
his heart is not gay, rather is it strange that he does not lose 
his wits Never was any wild beast — leopard, tiger, or lion— 
upon seeing its young captured, so fierce and funous as Cliges, 
who sets no value upon his life if he deserts his sweetheart now 
He would rather die than not win her back In his trouble 
he feels great wrath, which gives him the courage he requires 
He urges and spurs the Arab steed, and rushes to give the Saxon 
such a blow upon his painted shield that, withouj: exaggeration, 
he makes his heart feel the lance This gives Cliges confidence. 
He drove and spurred the Arab charger on for more than the 
space of an acre before he came upon the next Saxon, for they 
came up singly, each fearless of his predecessor’s fate, for 
Cliges fights them one by one As he takes them thus individu- 
ally, no one receives another’s aid He makes a rush at the 
second one, who, like the first, thought to give him joy by telling 
him of his own evil fate But Clig& has no concern to heed his 
talk and idle chatter Thrusting his lance into his body so that 
the blood spurts out when it is withdrawn, he deprives him of 
life and the gift of speech After these two he meets the third, 
vv^ho expects to find him in good humour and to make him rejoice 
over his own mischance Spurring eagerly he came up to him, 
but before he has time to say a word, Cliges ran a fathom of his 
lance through the middle of his body, leaving him senseless on 
the ground To the fourth he gives such a blow that he leaves 
him fainting on the field After the fourth he goes at the fifth, 
and after him he attacks the sixth. None of them could defend 
himself, but each was left silent and mute. He stood m less 
fear of the others now, and more hardily pressed after them, 
taking no further thought of the six dead men. 

Vv 3749-3816 — Feeling no further care for them, he starts 
to present a debt of shame and woe to the others who are leading 
the maid away. He caught up with them, and made such an 
onslaught upon them as a hungry and ravenous wolf makes 
when leaping upon its prey. Now he feels his luck has come, 
when he can display his chivalry and bravery openly before her 
who IS his very life Now may he die, if he does not rescue her > 
And she, too, is at death’s door from anxiety for his sake, 
though she does not know that he is no near Lance in rest, 
Cliges made an attack which pleased him well; for he struck 
first one Saxon and then another, so that with a single rush he 
earned them both to earth, though it cost him his ashen lance. 
And they both fall m such distress, bemg wounded m the body, 
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that they have no power to rise again and do him any harm or ill 
The other four in bitter rage 30m in an attack upon Cliges; but 
he neither quails nor trembles, and they are unable to dislodge 
him from his seat Quickly drawing his keen sword from its 
sheath, in order to please her who awaits his love, he rode hard 
at a Saxon and, striking him with his whetted blade, he severed 
his head and half his neck from the body such was the limit 
of his pity Femce, who witnesses what transpires, does not 
know yet that this is Chges. She wishes that it were he, indeed, 
but because ot the present danger she says to herself that she 
would not have him there. Thus, doubly she shows the devotion 
of a sweetheart, fearing at once his death, and desiring that 
honour may be his And Chges sword m hand attacks the other 
three, who face him bravely and puncture and split his shield 
But they are unable to lay hands upon him, or to pierce the 
meshes of his hauberk And whatever Cliges reaches cannot 
stand against his blow, but must needs be split and torn apart , 
for he turns faster than a top driven and lashed by the whip 
Boldness and love, which holds him enthralled, make him eager 
for the fray He pressed the Saxons so hard that he left them 
all dead and defeated, some only wounded, and others dead — 
except one whom he let escape, disdaining to kill him when left 
alone at his mercy, besides, he wished him to tell the duke of 
the loss and injury he had sustained But before this fellow 
left Chges, he begged him to tell him his name, which later 
he repeated to the duke, thus rousing his bitter ire 
Vv 3817-3864 — Now bad luck had fallen to the duke, who 
was in great distress and grief. And Cliges takes back Femce, 
whose love torments and troubles him If he does not confess 
to her now, love will long be his enemy, and hers, too, if she 
holds her peace and speaks not the word which will bring him 
joy; for now each can tell the other privily the thoughts that 
lie within the heart. But they so fear to be refused that they 
dare not reveal their hearts For his part, he fears lest she will 
not accept his love, whereas she, too, would have spoken out 
had she not feared to be rejected. In spite of this, the eyes of 
each reveal the hidden thought, if only they had heeded this 
evidence They converse by glance of eye, but their tongues 
are so cowardly that they dare not speak m any wise of the love 
which possesses them No wonder if she hesitates to begin, 
for a maid must be a simple and shrinking thmg; but he — why 
does he wait and hold back who was so bold for her just now, 
but now m her presence is cowardly? God ’ whence comes this 
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fear, that he should shrink from a lonely girl, feeble and timid, 
simple and mild? It is as if I should see the dog flee before 
the hare, and the fish chase the beaver, the lamb the wolf, and 
the dove the eagle In the same fashion the labourer would 
forsake his pick with which he strives to earn a livelihood, and 
the falcon would flee from the duck, and the gerfalcon from the 
heron, and the pike from the minnow, and the stag would chase 
the lion, and everything would be reversed Now I feel within 
me the desire to give some reason why it should Jiappen to true 
lovers that they lose their sense and boldness to say what they 
have m mind when they have leisure and place and time 

Vv 3865-3914 — Ye who are interested in the art of Love, 
who do faithfully maintain the customs and usage of his court, 
who never failed to obey his law, whatever the result might be, 
tell me if there is anything that pleases because of love without 
causing us to tremble and grow pale If any one oppose me 
in this, I can at once refute his argument, for whoever does 
not grow pale and tremble, whoever does not lose his senses and 
memory, is trying to filch and get by stealth what does not by 
right belong to him The servant who does not fear his master 
ought not to remain in his employ nor do his service He who 
does not esteem his lord does not fear him, and whoever does 
not esteem him does not hold him dear, but rather tries to 
deceive him and to steal from him what is his The servant 
ought to tremble with fear when his master calls or summons 
him And whoever commits himself to Love owns him as his 
lord and master, and is bound to do him reverence and fear 
him much and honour him, if he wishes to be numbered m his 
court Love without alarm or fear is like a Are without flame 
or heat, day without sun, comb without honey, summer without 
flowers, winter without frost, sky without moon, and a book 
without letters Such is my argument m refutation, for where 
fear is absent love is not to be mentioned Whoever would 
love must needs feel fear, for otherwise he cannot be in love. 
But let him fear only her whom he loves, and for her sake be 
brave against all others. Then if he stands in awe of his lady- 
love Cliges is guilty of nothing wrong Even so, he would not 
have failed to speak straightway with her of love, whatever the 
outcome might have been, had it not been that she was his 
uncle’s wife This causes the festering of his wound, and it 
torments and pains him the more because he dares not utter 
what he fain would say 

Vv. 3915-3962. — ^Thus they make their way back to their 
F m 
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own people, and if they speak of anything it is nothing of much 
concern Each seated on a white horsey, they rode rapidly toward 
the camp, which was plunged in great sorrow. The whole army 
IS beside itself with grief, but they are altogether wrong in sup- 
posing Cliges to be dead, hence their bitter and poignant grief. 
And for Femce, too, they are m dismay, thinking never to win her 
back again Thus, for her and him the whole army is m great 
distress But soon upon their return the whole affair will 
change its aspect, for now they have reached the camp again, 
and have quickly changed the grief to joy. Joy returns and 
soirow flees All the troops come together and sally forth to 
welcome them The two emperors, upon hearing the report 
about Cliges and the damsel, go to meet them with joyful 
hearts, and each can hardly wait to hear how Cliges found and 
recovered the empress Cliges tells them, and, as they listen, 
they are amazed and are loud m their praises of his courage and 
devotion But, for his part, the duke is furious, swearing and 
proclaiming his determination to fight Cliges, if he dares, in 
single combat, and it shall be agreed that if Cliges wins the 
battle the emperor shall proceed unchallenged, and freely take 
the maiden with him, and if he should kill or defeat Cliges, who 
had done him such injury, then let there be no truce or stay to 
prevent each party from doing its best This is what the duke 
desiies, and by an interpreter of his, who knew both the Greek 
and the German tongues, he announces to the two emperors 
his desiie thus to arrange the battle 

Vv, 3963-4010 — The messenger delivered his message so well 
m both languages that all could understand it. The entire army 
was m an uproar, saying that may God forbid that Cliges ever 
engage in the battle. Both emperors are in a fright, but Cliges 
throws himself at their feet and begs them not to grieve, but if 
ever he did them any favour, he prays them to grant him this 
battle as a guerdon and reward And if the right to fight should 
be denied him, then he will never again serve for a single day his 
uncle’s cause and honour The emperor, who loved his nephew 
as he should, raised him by the hand and said. ‘‘Fair nephew, 
I am deeply grieved to know you are so keen to fight, for after 
joy, sorrow is to be expected. You liav e made me glad, I cannot 
deny it, but it is hard for me to yield the point and send you 
forth to this battle, when I see you still so young And yet I 
know you to be so confident of yourself that I dare not ever 
refuse anything that you choose to ask of me Be assured that, 
merely to gratify you, it should be done, but if my request has 
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any power^ you would never assume this task ” “ My lord, 

there is no need of further speech,” said Chges , may God 
damn me, if I would take the whole world, and miss this battle* 
I do not know why I should seek from you any postponement 
or long delay ” The emperor weeps with pity, while Chges sheds 
tears of joy when the permission to fight is granted him Many 
a tear was shed that day, and no respite or delay was asked 
Before the hour of prime, by the duke’s own messenger the 
ch.dlenge to battle was sent back to him accepted as he had 
proposed 

Vv 4011-4036 — The duke, who thinks and confidently trusts 
that Chges will be unable to stave off death and defeat at his 
hands, has himself quickly armed Chges, who is anxious for 
the fight, feels no concern as to how he shall defend himself 
He asks the empeior for his arms, and desires him to dub him 
kmght So the emperor generously gives him his arms, and he 
takes them, his heart being keen for the battle which he an- 
ticipates with joy and ejgerness No time is lo^t in arming him 
And when he was armed from head to foot, the emperor, all 
sorrowing, girds the sword upon his side Thus Cliges com- 
pletely armed mounts his white Arab steed, from his neck he 
hangs by the straps an ivory shield, such as will never break or 
split, and upon it there was neither colour nor design All his 
armour was white, and the steed, and the harness, too, was all 
whiter than any snow 

Vv 4037-4094 — Cliges and the duke, now being armed, 
summon each other to meet half way, and they stipulate that 
their men shall take their stand on either side, but without their 
swords and lances, under oath and pledge that not a man will be 
so rash, so long as the battle lasts, as to dare to move for any 
reason, any more than he would dare to pluck out his own eye 
When this had been agreed upon, they came together, each 
yearning ardently for the glory he hopes to win and for the joy 
of victory But before a single blow was dealt, the empress has 
herself borne thither, solicitous for Chges’ fate It seems to her 
that if he dies, she, too, must needs do so No comfort can 
avail to keep her from joining him m death, for, without him, 
life has no joys for her. When all were gathered on the field — 
high and low, young and old — and the guards had taken their 
place, then both seized their lances and rushed together so 
savagely that they both broke their lances and fell to the ground, 
unable to keep their saddles. But not being wounded, they 
quickly get upon their feet and attack each other without delay. 
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Upon their resonant helmets they play such a tune with their 
swords that it seems to those who are looking on that the helmets 
are on fire and send forth sparks And when the swords rebound 
m air, gleaming sparks fly off from them as from a smoking piece 
of iron which the smith beats upon his anvil after drawing it 
from the forge. Both of the vassals are generous m dealing 
blows in great plenty, and each has the best of intentions to 
repay quickly what he borrows, neither one holds back from 
repaying promptly capital and interest, without accounting and 
without measure. But the duke is much chagrined with anger 
and discomfiture when he fails to defeat and slay Cliges m the 
first assault. Such a marvellously great and mighty blow he 
deals him that he falls at his feet upon his knee 

Vv 4095-4138, — ^When this blow brought Cliges down, the 
emperor was struck with fear, and would have been no more 
dismayed had he himself been beneath the shield Nor could 
Fenice in her fear longer contain herself, whatever the effect 
might be, from crying God help him> as loud as she could 
But that was the only word she uttered, for straightway her 
voice failed her, and she fell forward upon her face, which was 
somewhat wounded by the fall Two high nobles raised her up 
and supported her upon her feet until she returned to conscious- 
ness But in spite of her countenance, none who saw her guessed 
why she had swooned. Not a man there blamed her, but rather 
praised her for her act, for each one supposes that she would 
have done the same thing for him, if he had been in Cliges’ 
place, but m all this they are quite astray. Cliges heard, and 
well understood, the sound of Fenice’s cry. Her voice restored 
his strength and courage, as he leaped up quickly, and came 
with fury toward the duke, so charging and attacking him that 
the duke m turn was now dismayed. For now he found him 
more fierce for the fray, stronger and more agile and energetic 
than when at first they came together. And because he feared 
his onslaught, he cried “ Young man, so help me God, I see 
thou art brave and very bold If it were not for my nephew 
now, whom I shall never more forget, I would gladly make 
peace with thee, and leave thy quarrel without interfering in 
it more ” 

Vv 4139-4236. — “Duke,” says Cliges, “what is your 
pleasure now? Must one not surrender his right when he is 
unable to recover it? When one of two evils must be faced, one 
should choose the lesser one Your nephew was not wise to 
become angrily embroiled with me. You may be sure that I 



shall treat you m like fashion^ if I get the chance, unless you 
agree to my terms of peace ” The duke, to whom it seems that 
Cliges’ vigour is steadily growing, thinks that he had better 
desist in mid-career before he is utterly undone Nevei theless, 
he does not openly give in, but says “ Young man, I see thou 
art skilful and alert and not lacking in courage But thou art 
yet too young, therefore I feel assured that if I defeat and kill 
thee I shall gam no praise or fame, and I should never like to 
confess m the hearing of a man of honour that I had fought 
with thee, for I should but do thee honour, and myself win 
shame But if thou art aware of honour^s worth, it will always 
be a glorious thing for thee to have withstood me for two 
rounds at arms So now my heart and feeling bid me let thee 
have thy way, and no longer fight with thee “Duke,” 
says Chges, “ that will not do In the hearing of all you must 
repeat those words, for it shall never be said and noised 
abroad that you let me off and had mercy on me In the 
hearing of all those who are gathered here, you must repeat 
your words, if you wish to be reconciled with me ” So the 
duke repeats his words in the hearing of all Then they 
make peace and are reconciled But however the matter be 
regarded, Cliges had all the honour and glory of it, and the 
Greeks were gieatly pleased For their part, the Saxons could 
not laugh, all of them having plainly seen that their lord was 
worn out and exhausted just now, but there is no doubt at all 
that, if he could have helped himself, this peace would never 
have been made, and that Chges' soul would have been drawn 
from his body had it proven possible The duke goes back to 
Saxony sorrowing, downcast, and filled with shame, for of his 
men there are not even two who do not regard him as worsted, 
defeated, and disgraced The Saxons with all their shame have 
now returned to Saxony, while the Greeks without delay make 
their way with joy and gladness toward Constantinople, for 
Chges by his prowess has opened the way for them The 
emperor of Germany no longer follows and convoys them 
Taking leave of the Greek troops and of his daughter and Clig^s, 
and finally of the emperor, he stayed behind in Germany* And 
the emperor of the Greeks goes oS happily and m joyous mood 
Chges, brave and courteous, calls to mind his sire’s command 
If his uncle, the emperor, will give him his permission, he will 
go and ask him for leave to return to Britain and there converse 
with his great-uncle, the King, for he is desirous of seeing and 
knowing him. So he presents himself before the emperor, and 
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requests that he consent to let him go to Britain to see his uncle 
and his friends Gently he proffered his request But his 
uncle refused, when he had listened to the request he made. 
‘‘ Fair nephew/^ he said, “ it is not my will that you should wish 
to lea\e me I shall never give you without regret this per- 
mission to go away For it is my pleasure and desire that you 
should be my companion and lord, with me, of all my empire ’’ 

Vv 4237-4282 — Now Cliges hears something that does not 
suit him wheur his uncle refuses the prayer and request he 
made “ Fair sire,” said he, “ I am not brave and wise enough, 
nor would it be seemly for me to jom myself with you or any 
one else in the duty of governing this empire, I am too young 
and inexperienced They put gold to the test when they wish 
to learn if it is fine. And so it is my wish, m brief, to try to 
prov e myself, wherever I can find the test In Britain, if I am 
brave, I can apply myself to the whetstone and to the real true 
test, whereby my prowess shall be proved. In Britain are the 
gentlemen whom honour and prowess distinguish And he who 
wishes to win honour should associate himself with them, for 
honour is won and gained by lum who associates with gentle- 
men And so I ask you for leave to go, and you may be very 
sure that if you do not grant me the boon and send me thither 
I shall go without your leave ” Fair nephew, I will give 
you leave, seeing you are so disposed that I cannot keep you back 
either by force or prayer of mine Now since prayer, pro- 
hibition, and force do not avail, may God give you the desire 
and inclination piomptly to return. I wish you to take with you 
more than a bushel of gold and silver, and I will give for your 
pleasure such horses as you may choose ” He had no sooner 
spolxn than Cliges bowed before him. All that the emperor 
mentioned and promised him was straightway brought thither. 

Vv. 4283-4574 — Cliges took all the money and companions 
that he wished and needed. Foi his personal use he took four 
hoises of different colours one white, one sorrel, one fallow red, 
and one black But I must have passed over something which 
it IS not proper to omit Cliges goes to ask and obtain leave to 
depart from his sweetheart Fenice, for he wishes to commend 
her to God’s safe keeping. Coming before her, he throws himself 
upon his knees, weepmg so bitterly that the tears moisten his 
tunic and ermine, the while keeping his eyes upon the ground; 
for he dares not raise his eyes to her, as if he were guilty of some 
crime and misdeed toward her, for which he seems overcome with 
shame. And Femce, who timidly and fearfully looks at him, 
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does not know the occasion of his coming_, and speaks to him with 
difficulty Rise, friend and fair sir* Sit here beside me, and 
weep no more, and tell me what your pleasure is ’’ ‘‘ Lady, 

what shall I say, and what leave unsaid? I come to ask >our 
leave ” “ Leave^ To do what^ ” Lady, I must go off to 

Britain.” “ Then tell me what your business is, before I give 
you leave to go ” “ Lady, my father, before he departed this 

life and died, begged me not to fail to go to Britain as soon as I 
should be made a knight I should not wish^for any reason 
to disregard his command I must not falter until I have 
accomplished the journey It is a long road from here to Greece, 
and if I should go thither, the journey would be too long from 
Constantinople to Britain But it is right that I should ask 
leave from you to whom I altogether belong ” Afany a covert 
sigh and sob marked the separation But the eyes of none were 
keen enough, nor the ears of any sharp enough, to learn from 
what he saw and heard that there was any love between these 
two Cliges, m spite of the grief he felt, took his leave at the 
first opportunity He is full of thought as he goes away, and 
so are the emperor and many others who stay behind. But 
more than all the others, Fenice is pensive she finds no bottom 
or bound to the reflections which occupy her, so abundantly 
are her cares multiplied She was still oppressed with thought 
when she arrived m Greece There she w^as held in great honour 
as rnistress and empress, but her heart and mind belong to 
Cliges, wherever he goes, and she wishes her heart never to 
return to her, unless it is brought back to her by him who is 
ptnshmg of the same disease with which he has smitten her If 
he should get well, she would recover too, but he will never be 
its victim witiiout her being so as well Her trouble appears m 
her pale and changed colour, for the fresh, clear, and radiant 
colour which Nature had given her is now a stranger to her 
face She often weeps and often sighs. Little she cares for 
her empire and for the riches that are hers She always cheiishes 
m her remembrance the hour when Cliges went away, and the 
leave he took of her, how he changed colour and grew pale, and 
how tearful his expression was, for he came to weep m her 
presence humbly and simply upon his knees, as if constrained 
to worship her All this is sweet and pleasant for her to re- 
member and think about. And afterward, as a little treat, she 
takes on her tongue instead of spice a sweet word which for all 
Greece she would not wish him to have used contrary to the 
sense she had understood when he first had uttered it, for she 
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lives upon no other dainty, and there is nothing else that pleases 
her This word alone sustains and nourishes her, and assuages 
all her pain She cares to eat and drink of no other dish or 
beverage, for when the two lovers came to part, Chges had said 
he was “ altogether hers ” This word is so sweet and tastes so 
good that from the tongue it stirs her heart, and she takes it into 
her mouth and heart to be all the more sure of it Under any 
other lock she would not dare to store this treasure Nowhere 
could It be lodged so well as in her own bosom She will never 
leave it exposed at any price, being m such fear of robbers and 
thieves But there is no ground for her anxiety, and she need 
have no fear of the birds of prey, for her treasure is not movable, 
but IS rather like a house which cannot be destroyed by fire or 
flood, but will always stay fixed in a single place But she feels 
no confidence m the matter, so she worries and strives to find 
and hold some ground on which to stand, interpreting the situa- 
tion m divers ways She both opposes and defends her 
position, and engages m the following argument. ‘‘ With what 
intention should Chges say ‘ I am altogether yours ’ unless it 
was love that prompted him? What power can I have over 
him that he should esteem me so highly as to make me the mis- 
tress of his heart > Is he not more fair than I, and of higher rank 
than I ^ I see m it naught but love, which could vouchsafe me 
such a boon, I, who cannot escape its power, will prove by my 
own case that unless he loved me he would never say that he 
was mine, unless love holds him m its toils, Chges could never 
say that he was mine any more than I could say that I was 
altogether his unless love had put me in his hands For if he 
loves me not, at least he does not fear me I hope that love 
which gives me to him will in return give him to me. But now 
I am sore dismayed because it is so trite a word, and I may simply 
be deceived, for many there be who m flattering terms will say 
even to a total stranger, ^ I and all that I have are yours,’ and 
they are more idle chatterers than the jays So I do not know 
what to thmk, for it might well turn out that he said it just to 
flatter me. Yet I saw his colour change, and I saw him weeping 
piteously In my judgment, the tears and his face confused 
and pale were not produced by treachery, nor were they the 
fruits of trickery. Those eyes from which I saw tears roll down 
were not guilty of falsehood Signs enough of love I saw, if 
I know anythmg about it Yes, m an evil hour I thought of 
love, woe is me that I ever learned it, for the experience has 
been bitter. Has it indeed? Yes, venly. I am dead when I 
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cannot see him who has stolen my heart away by his cajoling 
flattery, because of which my heart leaves its dwelling, and will 
not abide with me, hating my home and establishment In 
truth I have been ill treated by him who has my heart m his 
keeping He who robs me and takes what is mine cannot love 
me, of that I am sure But am I sure^ Why then did he 
wTep? Why? It was not in vain, for there was cause enough 
I must not assume that I was the cause of it, for one is always 
loath to leave people whom one loves and knows So it is not 
strange if he was sorry and grieved and if he wept when he 
left some one whom he knew But he who gave him this advice 
to go and dwell in Britain could not have smitten me more 
effectively lie is cut to the quick who loses his heart 
He who deserves it, should be treated ill, but I have never 
deserved such treatment Alas, unhappy one, why has Clig6s 
killed me when I am innocent? But I am unjust to accuse 
him thus without cause Surely Cliges would never have de- 
seited me if his heart were like mine I am sure his heart is 
not like mine And if my heart is lodged in his it will never 
draw away, and his will never part from mine, for my heart 
follows him secretly they have formed such a goodly company 
But, after all, to tell the truth, they are very different and con- 
trary How are they different and contrary^ Why, his is the 
master and mine the slave, and the slave can have no will of 
his own, but only do his master’s will and forsake all other affairs 
But what reference has that to me? My heart and service are 
no concern to him This arrangement distresses me, that one 
IS master of us both. Why is not my heart as independent 
as his? Then their power would be equalised. My heart is 
now a prisoner, unable to move itself unless his moves as well 
And whether his heart wanders or stays still, mine must needs 
prepare to follow him in his tram God^ why are our bodies 
not so near one another that I could in some way bring back 
my heart ^ Bring back? Foolish one, if I should remove it 
from Its joy I should be the death of it Let it stay there* I 
have no desire to dislodge it, but rather wish that it tarry with 
its lord until he feel some pity for it For rather over there 
than here ought he to have mercy on his servant, because they 
are both in a foreign land If my heart knows well the language 
of flattery, as is necessary for the courtier, it will be nch ere it 
comes back Whoever wishes to stand in the good graces of his 
lord and sit beside him on his right, to be m the fashion now-a- 
days, must remove the feather from his head, even when there 

698 
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IS none there But there is one bad feature of this practice: 
while he is smoothing down his master, who is filled with evil and 
villainy, he will never be so courteous as to tell him the truth, 
rather he makes him think and believe that no one could com- 
pare with him in prowess and m knowledge, and the master 
thinks that he is speaking the truth That man does not know 
himself who takes another’s word about qualities which he does 
not possess For even if he is a wicked and insolent wretch, and 
as cow^ardly as a hare, mean, crazy, and misshapen, and a villain 
both m word and deed — yet some man will praise him to his 
face who behind his back will mock at him. But when in his 
hearing he speaks of him to some other, he praises him, while 
his lord pietends not to hear what they say between themselves, 
if, howe^ er, he thought that he would not be heard, he would say 
something his master would not like And if his master is pleased 
to he, the servant is all ready with his consent, and will never 
be backward in averring that ail his master says is true He 
who frequents courts and lords must ever be ready with a he 
So, too, must my heart do if it would find favour with its lord 
Let It flatter and be obsequious But Cliges is such a knight, 
so fair, so open, and so loyal, that my heart, in praising him, need 
never be false or perfidious, for in him there is nothmg to be 
improved. Therefore I wish my heart to serve him, for, as the 
people’s proverb runs, ‘ He who serves a noble man is bad 
indeed if he does not improve in his company ’ ” 

Vv 4575-4628. — Thus love harrows Fenice But this torment 
is her delight, of which she can never grow weary And Cliges 
now has crossed the sea and come to Wallingford There he 
took expensi\e quarters in great state But his thoughts are 
always of Fenice, not forgetting her for a single hour While he 
delays and tames there, his men, acting under his instructions, 
made diligent inquiries. They were informed that King Arthur’s 
barons and the King in person had appointed a tourney to be 
held in the plain before Oxford, which lies close to Wallingford. 
There the struggle was arranged, and it was to last four days 
But Cliges will have abundant time to prepare himself if in the 
meantime he needs anything, for more than a fortnight must 
elapse before the tournament begins He orders three of his 
squires to go quickly to London and there buy three different 
sets of arms, one black, another red, the third green, and that 
on the way back each shall be kept covered with new cloth, so 
that if any one should meet them on the road he may not know 
the colour of the arms they carry, The squires start at once and 
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come to London, where they find avaiiable everything they need 
Having finished this errand, they return at once without losing 
any time When the arms they had brought were shown to 
Cliges he was well pleased with them He ordered them to be 
set away and concealed, together with those which the emperor 
had given him by the Danube, when he knighted him I do not 
choose to tell you now why he had them stored away, but it will 
be explained to you when all the high barons of the land are 
mounted on their steeds and assemble in search of fame 
Vv 4629-4726* — On the day which had been agreed upon, the 
nobles of renown came together King Arthur, with all his men 
whom he had selected from among the best, took up his position 
at Oxford, while most of the knights ranged themselves near 
Wallingford Do not expect me to delay the story and tell you 
thcit such and such kings and counts were there, and that this, 
that, and the other were of the number When the time 
came fur the knights to gather, m accordance v/ith the custom 
of those days, there came forth alone between two lines one of 
King Aithur’s most valiant knights to announce that the tourney 
should begin But in this case no one dares to advance and 
confront him for the )oust There is none who does not hold 
back And there are some who ask Why do these knights 
of ours delay, without stepping forward from the ranks? Some 
one will suiely soon begin ” And the others make reply 
“ Don’t you see, then, what an adversary yonder party has sent 
against us ? Any one who does not know should learn that he 
is a pillar, able to stand beside the best three in the world ” 
Who IS he, then^ ” “ Why, don’t you see? It is Sagremor 

the Wild ” “ Is It he^ ” “ It surely is ” Cliges listens and 

hears what they say, as he sits on his horse Morel, clad in armour 
blacker than a mulberry for all his armour was black As he 
emerges from the ranks and spurs Morel free of the crowd, there 
IS not one, upon seeing him, but exclaims to his neighbour 
That fellow iides well lance in rest, he is a very skilful knight 
and carries his arms right handily, his shield fits well about his 
neck But he must be a fool to undertake of his own free will to 
joust with one of the most valiant knights to be found in all the 
land Who can he be ^ Where was he born ^ Who knows him 
here? ” “ Not I ” “ Nor I “ There is not a flake of snow 
on him , but all his armour is blacker far than the cloaic of any 
monk or prior ” While thus they talk, the two contestants give 
their horses rein without delay, for they are very eager and keen to 
come together m the fight, Cliges strikes him so that he crushes 
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the shield against his arm, and the arm against his body, where- 
upon Sagremor falls full length Cliges goes unerringly and 
bids him declare himself his prisoner, which Sagremor does at 
once Now the tourney is fairly begun, and adversaries meet in 
rivalry Cliges rushes about the field, seeking adversaries with 
whom to joust, but not a knight presents himself whom he does 
not cast down or take prisoner He excels m glory all the knights 
on either side, for wherever he goes to battle, there the fight is 
quickly ended That man may be considered brave who holds 
his ground to joust with him, for it is more credit to dare face 
him than it is to defeat another knight And if Cliges leads 
him away prisoner, for this at least he gams renown — that 
he dared to wait and fight with him Cliges wins the fame and 
glory of all the tournament When e\ening came, he secretly 
repaired to his lodging-place m order that none might have any 
words with him And lest any one should seek the house where 
the black arms are displayed, he puts them away in a room m 
order that no one may find them or see them, and he hangs up 
his green arms at the street-door, where they will be in evidence, 
and where passers-by will see them And if any one asks and 
inquires where his lodging is, he cannot learn when he sees no 
sign of the black shield for which he seeks 

Vv 4727-47 58 —By this ruseCliges remains hidden in the town. 
And those who were his prisoners went from one end of the town 
to the other asking for the black knight, but none could give 
them any information Even King Arthur himself has search 
made up and down for him, but there is only one answer “We 
have not seen him since we left the lists, and do not know what 
became of him ’’ More than twenty young men seek him, whom 
the King sent out, but Cliges so successfully concealed himself 
that they cannot find a trace of him King Arthur is filled with 
astonishment when he is informed that no one of high or low 
degree can point out his lodging-place, any more than if he were 
in Caesarea, Toledo, or Crete. “ Upon my word,” he says, “ I 
know not what they may say, but to me this seems a marvellous 
thing Perchance it was a phantom that appeared m our midst. 
Many a knight has been unhorsed, and noble men have pledged 
faith to one whose house they cannot find, or even his country or 
locality; each of these men perforce must fail to keep his pledge” 
Thus the King spoke his mmd, but he might as well have held 
his peace. 

Vv. 4759-4950 — ^That evening among all the barons there was 
much talk of the black knight, for indeed they spoke of nothing 
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else The next day they armed themselves again without sum- 
mons and without request Lancelot of the Lake^ in whom there 
IS no lack of courage, rides forth with lance upright to await a 
contestant m the first joust Here comes Cliges riding fast, 
greener than the grass of the field, and mounted on a fallow red 
steed, carrying its mane on the right-hand side. Wherevei 
Cliges spurs the horse, there is no one, either with hair or without, 
who does not look at him ama/ed and exclaim to his neighbour 
on either side ‘‘ This knight is in all respects naore graceful and 
skilful than the one who yesterday wore the black arms, just as 
a pine is more beautiful than a white beech, and the laurel than 
the elder-bush As yet we know not who yesterday’s victor was , 
but we shall know to-night who this man is ” Each one makes 
reply I don’t know him, nor did I ever see him, that I am 
aware But he is fairer than he who fought yesterday, and 
fairer than Lancelot of the Lake. If this man rode armed in a 
bag and Lancelot m silver and gold, this man would still be 
faiier than he Thus they all take Cliges’ part And the two 
champions drive their steeds together with all the force of spur 
Cliges gives him such a blow upon the golden shield with the 
lion portrayed thereon that he knocks him down from his saddle 
and stands over him to receive his surrender For Lancelot 
there was no help, so he admitted himself his prisoner Then 
the noise began afresh with the shock of breaking lances Those 
who are on Cligds’ side place all their confidence m him For of 
those whom he challenges and strikes, there is none so strong 
but must fall from his horse to earth That day Cliges did so 
well, and unhorsed and took captive so many knights, that he 
gave double the satisfaction to his side, and won for himself 
twice the glory that he had gained on the preceding day. When 
evening came, he betook himself as fast as he could to his lodg- 
ing-place, and quickly ordered out the vermilion shield and his 
other arms, while he ordered the arms which he had worn that 
day to be laid away the host carefully put them aside Again 
that evening the knights whom he had captured sought for him, 
but without hearing any news of him In their lodging-places, 
most of those who speak of him do so with praise and admiration 
The next day the gay and doughty knights return to the contest 
From the Oxford side comes forth a vassal of great renown — his 
name was Perceval of Wales. As soon as Cliges saw him start, 
and learned certainly who it was, when he had heard the name 
of Perceval he was very anxious to contest with him He issued 
straightway from the ranks upon a Spanish sorrel steed, and 
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completely clad in veimilion armour Then all gaze at him, 
wondering more than ever before, and saying that they had 
never seen so perfect a knight. And the contestants without 
delay spur forward until their mighty blows land upon their 
shields. The lances, though they were short and stout, bend 
until they look like hoops. In the sight of all who were looking 
on, Cliges struck Perceval so hard that he knocked him from his 
horse and made him surrender without a long struggle or much 
ado When Perceval had pledged his wmrd then the joust began 
again, and the engagement became general Every knight 
whom Cliges meets he forces to earth He did not quit the 
lists that day even for a single hour, while all the others struck 
at him as at a tower — individually, of course, and not m groups 
of two or three, for such was not the custom then Upon his 
shield, as upon an anvil, the others stnke and pound, splitting 
and hewing it to bits But every one who strikes him there, he 
pays back by casting him from his stirrups and saddle, and no 
one, unless he wished to he, could fail to say when the jousting 
ceased that the knight with the red shield had won all the glory 
on that day And all the best and most courtly knights would 
{am ha\ e made his acquaintance But their desire was not felt 
before he had departed secretly, seeing the sun already set, and 
he had his vermilion shield and all his other harness removed, 
and ordered his white arms to be brought out, m which he had 
first been dubbed a knight, while the other arms and the steeds 
weie fastened outside by the door. Those who notice this realise 
and exclaim that they have all been defeated and undone by one 
single man, for each day he has disguised himself with a different 
horse and set of armour, thus seeming to change his identity, 
for the first time now they noticed this. And my lord Gawam 
proclaimed that he never saw^ such a champion, and therefore 
he wished to make his acquaintance and learn his name, an- 
nouncing that on the morrow he himself will be the first at the 
rally of the knights. Yet, withal, he makes no boast, on the 
other hand, he says that he fully expects the stranger knight 
will have all the advantage with the lance; but it may be that 
vith the sword he will not be his superior (for with the sword 
Gawam had no master). Now it is Gawam’ s desire to measure 
his strength on the morrow with this strange knight who changes 
every day his arms, as well as his horse and harness His 
moultmgs will soon be numerous if he continues thus each day, 
as IS his custom, to discard his old and assume new plumage 
Thus, when he thought of the sword and the lance respectively 
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Gawain disparaged and esteemed highly the prowess of his foe 
The next day he sees Cliges come back whiter than the fleur-de- 
lis^ his shield grasped tight by the inside straps and seated on 
his white Arab steed, as he had planned the night before 
Gawam, brave and illustrious, seeks no repose on the battle- 
ground, but spurs and rides foi ward, endeavouring as best he may 
to win honour in the fray, if he can find an opponent In a 
moment they will both be on the field For Cliges had no desire 
to hold back when he overheard the words of the men who said 
“ There goes Gawam, who is no weakling either on foot oi 
ahorse He is a man whom no one will attack ” When Cliges 
hears these words, he rushes toward him m mid-field, they both 
advance and come together with a swifter leap than that of the 
stag who hears the sound of the dogs as they come baying after 
him The lances are thrust at the shields, and the blows pro- 
duce such havoc that the lances split, crack, and break clear 
down to the butt-end, and the saddle-bows behind give away, 
and the girths and breast-straps snap Both come to earth at 
once and draw their naked swords, while the others gather round 
to watch the battle Then King Arthur stepped forward to 
separate them and establish peace But before the truce was 
sworn, the white hauberks were badly tom and rent apart, the 
shields were cracked and hewed to bits, and the helmets crushed. 

Vv 4951-5040 — ^The King viewed them with pleasure for a 
while, as did many others who said that they esteemed the white 
knight’s deeds of arms no less than those of my lord Gawain, and 
they were not ready yet to say which was the better and which 
the worse, nor which was likel} to win, if they had been allowed 
to fight to a finish; but it did not please the King to let them do 
more than they had done. So he stepped forward to separate 
them, sa}ing “Stop now* Woe if another blow be struck* 
Make peace now, and be good friends Fair nephew Gawain, I 
make this request of you; for without resentment and hate it is 
not becoming for a gentleman to continue to fight and defy his 
foe But if this knight would consent to come to my court and 
join our sport it would not be to his sorrow or hurt Nephew, 
make this request of him Gladly, my lord ” Cliges has no 
desire to refuse, and gladly consents to go when the tourney is 
concluded For now he has more than sufficiently carried out 
the injunction of his father And the King says he has no desire 
that the tournament shall last too long, and that they can afford 
to stop at once. So the knights drew off, according to the wish 
and order of the King. Now that he is to follow in the royal 
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suite, Clig^s sends for all his armour As soon as he can, he comes 
to couit, but first, he completely changed his gear, and came 
dressed in the style of the French As soon as he arrived at 
court, all ran to meet him without delay, making such joy and 
festival that never was there greater seen, and all those call him 
lord whom he had captured in the joust, but he would hear 
none of this, and said they might all go free, if they were quite 
sure and satisfied that it was he who had captured them And 
theie was not ofle who did not cry You were the man, we 
are sure of that > We value highly your acquaintance, and we 
ought to love and esteem you and call you our lord, for none of 
us can equal you Just as the sun outshines the little stars, 
so that their light cannot be seen in the sky when the sun^s rays 
appear, so is our prowess extinguished and abased m the presence 
of yours, though ours too was once famous m the world Cliges 
knows not what to reply, for m his opinion they all praise him 
more than he deserves, it pleases him, but he feels ashamed, 
and the blood rises in his face, revealing to all his modesty 
Escorting him into the middle of the hall, they led him to the 
King, wheie all ceased their words of compliment and praise. 
The time for the meal had come, and those whose duty it was 
hastened to set the tables The tables in the hall were quickly 
spread, then while some took the towels, and others held the 
basins, they offered water to all who came When all had 
washed, they took their seats And the King, taking Cligds by 
the hand, made him sit down in front of him, for he wished to 
learn this very day, if possible, who he was. Of the meal I need 
not further speak, for the courses were as well supplied as if 
beef were selling at a penny 

Vv 5041-5114 — When all the courses had been served, the 
King no longer held his peace. ‘‘ My friend,’' he says, I wish 
to learn if it was from pride that you did not deign to come to 
court as soon as you arrived m this country, arid why you kept 
aloof from people, and why you changed your arms, and tell 
me what your name is, too, and from what race you spring ” 
Cliges replies- It shall not be hid ” He told and related to 
the King everything he wished to know And when the King 
had heard it all, he embraced him, and made much of him, while 
all jomed m greeting him. And when my lord Gawain learned 
the truth, he, more than the others, cordially welcomed him 
Thus, all unite m saluting him, saying that he is very fair and 
brave. The King loves and honours him above all his nephews. 
Cliges tarries with the King until the summer comes around, m 
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the meantime visiting all Brittany, France; and Normandy, where 
he did so many knightly deeds that he thoroughly proved his 
worth But the love whose wound he bears gives him no peace 
or relief The inclination of his heart keeps him fixed upon a 
single thought To Fenice his thought harks back, who from afar 
afflicts his heart The desire takes him to go back; for he has 
been deprived too long of the sight of the most desired lady who 
was ever desired by any one He will not prolong this privation, 
but prepares to return to Greece, and sets out, after taking leave 
The King and my lord Gawam were grieved, I can well believe, 
when they could no longer detain him But he is anxious to 
return to her whom he loves and so covets that the way seems 
long to him as he passes over land and sea so ardently he longs 
for the sight of hei who has stolen and filched his heart away 
But she makes him recompense m full, for she pays him, as it 
weie rent, the com of her own heart, which is no less dear to her. 
But he is by no means sure of that, having no contract or 
agreement to show, wherefore his anxiety is great And she is 
m just as great distress, harried and tormented by love, taking 
no pleasuie in aught she sees since that moment when she saw 
him last The fact that she does not even know whether he be 
alive or not fills her heart with anguish But Chges draws 
nearer day by day, being fortunate m having favourable winds, 
until he joyfully comes to port before Constantinople When 
the news reached the city, none need ask if the emperor was 
glad, but a hundred times greater was the empress’s joy 
Vv, 5115-5156— Chges, with his company, having landed at 
Constantinople, has now returned to Greece The richest and 
most noble men ail come to meet him at the port. And when 
the emperor encounters him, who before all others had gone to 
meet him with the empress by his side, he runs to embrace and 
greet him m the presence of them all And when Fenice wel- 
comes him, each changes colour m the other’s presence, and it 
is indeed a marvel, when they are so close together, how they 
keep from embracing each other and bestowing such kisses as 
love would have, but that would have been folly and madness. 
The people come together from all sides with the desire to see 
him, and conduct him through the city, some on foot and some 
on horseback, until they bring him to the imperial palace No 
words can ever tell the joy and honour and courteous service 
that were there displayed But each one strove as best he might 
to do everything which he thought would please and graSfy 
Chges. And his uncle hands over to him all his possessions, 
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except the crown he wishes him to gratify his pleasure fully, 
and to take all he desires of his wealth, either in the form of land 
or treasure But he has no care for silver or gold, so long as he 
dares not reveal his thoughts to her because of whom he can 
find no repose, and yet he has plenty of time and opportunity 
to speak, if he were not afraid of being repelled, for now he can 
see her every day, and sit beside her tke-a-tete without opposition 
or hindrance, for no one sees any harm m that 
Vv 5157-5280: — Some time after his return, he came alone 
one day to the room of her who was not his enemy, and you may 
be sure that the door was not barred at his approach By her 
side he took his seat, while the others moved away, so that no 
one might be seated near them and hear their words First, 
Fenice spoke of Britain, and asked him about the character and 
appearance of my lord Gawam, until her words finally hit upon 
the subject which filled her with dread She asked him if he had 
given his love to any dame or damsel m that land Cliges was 
not obstinate or slow to respond to this demand, but he knew 
at once what reply to make as soon as she had put the question. 
Lady,” he says, “ I was in love while there, but not with any 
one of that land In Britain my body was without my heart, 
as a piece of bark without the wood Since leaving Germany 
I have not known w^hat became of my heart, except that it came 
here after you My heart was here, and my body was there I 
was not really away from Greece , for hither my heart had come, 
for which I now have come back again, yet, it does not return 
to its lodging-place, nor can I draw it back to me, nor do I wish 
to do so, if I could. And you — how has it fared with you, since 
you came to this country^ What joy have you had here? Do 
you like the people, do you like the land^ I ought not to ask 
you any other question than whether the country pleases you ” 
“ It has not pleased me until now, but at present I feel a certain 
joy and satisfaction, which, you may be sure, I would not lose 
for Pavia or Piacenza From this joy I cannot wrest my heart, 
nor shall I ever use force in the attempt Nothing but the bark 
IS left m me, for I live and exist without a heart I have ne\ er 
been in Britain, and yet without me my heart has been engaged 
m business there — I know not what ” “ Lady, when was it 
that your heart was there? Tell me when it went thither — the 
time and season — if it be a thing that you can fairly tell me or 
any one else. Was it there while I was there? ” Yes, but 
you were not aware of it. It was there as long as you were, and 
came away again with you.” “ God * I never saw it, nor knew 
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it was there God ’ why did I not know it^ If I had been in- 
formed of this, surely, my lady, I would have borne it pleasant 
company ” You would have repaid me with the consolation 
which you really owed to me, for I should have been very 
gracious to your heart if it had been pleased to come where it 
might have known I was'’ “ Lady, surely it came to you” 
“ To me^ Then it came to no strange place, for mine also went 
to you ” “ Then, lady, according to what you say, our hearts 

are here with us now, for my heart is altogether 4n your hands ” 

You in turn have mine, my friend, so we are m perfect accord 
And you may be sure, so help me God, that your uncle has ne\er 
shared in me, for it was not my pleasure, and he could not Never 
has he yet known me as Adam knew his wife In error I am 
called a wife, but I am sure that whoever calls me wife does not 
know that I am still a maid. Even your uncle is not aware of it, 
for, having diunk of the sleeping potion, he thinks he is awake 
when he is asleep, and he fancies he has his sport with me while 
I he in his embrace But his exclusion has been complete My 
heart is yours, and my body too, and from me no one shall ever 
learn how to practise villainy For when my heart went o\er 
to you it presented you with the body too, and it made a 
pledge that none other should e\ er share in it. Love for you has 
wounded me so deep that I should ne\ er recover from it, any 
more than the sea can dry up If I love you, and you love me, 
you shall never be called Tristan, nor I Iseut, for then our \o\ e 
would not be honourable But I make you this promise, that 
you shall never have other joy of me than that you now have, 
unless you can devise some means whereby I can be removed 
from your uncle and his society without his finding me again, 
or being able to blame either you or me, or having any ground 
for accusation And to-morrow you shall tell me of the best 
plan you have devised, and I, too, will think of it To-morrow, 
as soon as I arise, come and speak with me, then each of us will 
speak his mind, and we shall proceed to execute whatever seems 
best 

Vv, 5281-5400 — As soon as Cliges heard her will he fully 
agreed with her, and said that would be the best thing to do. 
He leaves her happy, and goes off with a light heart himself. 
That night each one lies awake thinking over, with great delight, 
what the best plan will be. The next morning, as soon as they 
had arisen, they meet again to take counsel privately, as indeed 
they must Cliges speaks first and says what he had thought 
of m the night* ‘‘ My lady,” says he, ‘‘ I think, and am of the 
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opinion^ that we could not do better than go to Britain ^ I thought 
I might take you there , now do not refuse, for never was 
Helen so joyfully received at Troy when Pans took her thither 
but that still greater joy would be felt over you and me m the 
land of the King, my uncle And if this plan does not meet 
with your favour, tell me what you think, for I am ready, 
whatever may happen, to abide by your decision ” And she 
replies “ This is my answer I will never go ofl with you thus, 
for after we haclgone away, e\ ery one would speak of us as they 
do of Iseut the Blond and of Tristan And everywhere all men 
and women would speak evil of our love. No one would believe, 
nor IS It natural that they should do so, the truth of the matter. 
Who would believe that I have thus, all to no purpose, evaded 
and escaped from your uncle still a maid ^ I should be regarded 
simply as wanton and dissolute, and you would be thought mad. 
It IS well to remember and observe the injunction of St. Paul, 
if any one is unwilling to live chaste, St Paul counsels him to 
act so that he shall receive no criticism, or blame, or reproach 
It is well to stop evil mouths, and therefore, if you agree, I have 
a proposal to make it seems best to me to consent to feign that 
I am dead I shall fall sick in a little while And you m the 
meantime may plan some preparations for a place of burial. 
Put all your wits to work to the end that a sepulchre and bier 
be so constructed that I shall not die m it, or be stifled, and that 
no one shall mount guard over it at night when you come to take 
me out So now seek such a retreat for me, where no one may 
see me excepting you, and let no one provide for any need of 
mine except you, to whom I surrender and give myself. Never, 
my whole life long, do I wish to be served by other man than 
you My lord and my servant you shall be, whatever you do 
shall seem good to me, and never shall I be mistress of any 
empire unless you are its master Any wretched place, however 
dark and foul, will seem brighter to me than all these halls if you 
are with me. If I have you wheie I can see you, I shall be mis- 
tress of boundless treasure, and the world will belong to me. 
And if the business is carefully managed, no harm will come of 
it, and no one will ever be able to speak ill of it, for it will be 
believed throughout the empire that I am mouldering m the 
ground My maid, Thessala, who has been my nurse, and in 
whom I have great confidence, will give me faithful aid, for she 
IS very clever, and I trust her fully '' And Cliges, when he 
heard his sweetheart, replies. “ My lady, if this is feasible, and 
if you think your nurse's advice reliable, we have nothing to do 
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but make our preparations without delay, but if we commit 
any imprudence, we are lost without escape In this city there 
IS an artisan who cuts and carves wonderful images there is no 
land where he is not known for the figures which he has shapen 
and carved and made John is his name, and he is a serf of mine 
No one could cope with John’s best efforts m any art, however 
varied it might be For, compared with him, they are all 
novices, and like a child with nurse By imitating his handiwork 
the artisans of Antioch and Rome have learned all they know 
how to do — and besides there is no more loyal man Now I 
want to make a test, and if I can put trust in him I will set him 
and all his descendants free, and I shall not fail to tell him of all 
oui plan if he will swear and give his word to me that he will aid 
me loyally, and will never divulge my secret 
Vv 5401-5466 — And she replies “ So let it be ” With her 
permission Cliges left the room and went away And she sends 
for Thessala, her maid, whom she brought with her from her 
native land Thessala came at once without delay, yet not 
knowing why she was summoned When she asked Fenice 
privately what was her desire and pleasure, she concealed none 
of her intentions from her “ Nurse,” she said, “ I know full 
well that anything I tell you will go no further, for I have tried 
you thoroughly and have found you very prudent I love you 
for all you have done for me In all my troubles I appeal to 
you without seeking counsel elsewhere You know why I he 
awake, and what my thoughts and wishes are. My eyes behold 
only one object which pleases me, but I can have no pleasure 
or joy m it if I do not first buy it with a heavy price For I 
hav e now found my peer, and if I love him he loves me in return, 
and if I grieve he grieves too for my pain and sorrow Now 
I must acquaint you with a plan and project upon which we two 
have privately agreed ” Then she told and explained to her 
how she was willing to feign illness, and would complain so 
bitterly that at last she would pretend to be dead, and how 
Cliges would steal her away at night, and then they would be 
together all their days. She thinks that m no other way she 
could longer bear to live. But if she was sure that she would 
consent to lend her aid, the matter would be arranged m accord- 
ance with their wishes “ But I am tired of waiting for my joy 
and luck.” Then her nurse assured her that she would help her m 
every way, telling her to have no further fear. She said that as 
soon as she set to work she would bring it about that there would 
be no man, upon seeing her, who would not certainly believe that 
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the soul hac left the body after she had drunk of a potion which 
would leave her cold^ colourless, pale, and stiff, without power 
of speech and deprived of health , yet she would be alive and 
well, and would have no sensations of any kind, and would be 
none the worse for a day and a night entire spent m the sepulchre 
and bier 

Vv 5467-5554 — When Femce heard these words, she thus spoke 
in reply “Nurse, I commit myself to you, and, with full confidence 
m you, will takemo steps m my own behalf I am in your hands , 
so think of my interests, and tell all the people who are heie to 
betake themselves away, for I am ill, and they bother me ” 
So, like a prudent woman, she said to them: “ My lords, my 
lady is not well, and desires you all to go away You are talking 
loud and making a noise, and the noise is disagreeable to her 
She can get no rest or repose so long as you are m the room I 
ne\er remember her to have complained of such a sickness as 
this — so Molent and serious does it seem So go away, and 
don’t feel hurt ” As soon as she had issued this command, they 
all quickly go away And Qiges sent for John to come quickly, 
and thus in private spoke to him “ John, dost thou know what 
I am about to say^ Thou art my slave and I thy master, and 
I can give away or sell thy body like a thing which is my own 
But if I could trust thee m an affair I meditate, thou wouldst 
go for ever fiee, as well as the heirs which may be born of thee ” 
John, in his desire for freedom, replies at once “ My lord, there 
IS nothing I would not gladly do to see myself, my wife, and 
children free Tell me what your orders are, for nothing can 
be so hard as to cause me any work or pain or be hard for me to 
execute. For that matter, e^^en were it against my will, I must 
needs obey your commands and give up my own affairs ” “ True, 
John, but this is a matter of which I hardly dare to speak, unless 
thou wilt assure me upon thy oath thou wilt faithfully give me 
aid and never betray me ” Willingly, sire,’^ John makes 
reply; “ have never a fear on that account! For I will swear 
and pledge my word that, so long as I live, I will never say a 
word hich I think will grieve you or cause you harm.’’ “ Ah 
John, even were I to die for it, there is no man to whom I would 
dare mention the matter in which I desire thy counsel, I would 
rather have my eye plucked out, I would rather be put to death 
by thee than that thou shouldst speak of it to another man 
But I hold thee to be so loyal and prudent that I will reveal to 
thee all my thought. I am sure thou wilt observe my wishes, 
both by aiding me and holding thy peace ” “ Truly, sire, so 
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help me God • ** Then Cliges speaks and explains to him openly 
the adventurous plan And when he had revealed the project — 
as you have heard me set it forth — then John said that he would 
promise to construct the sepulchre in accordance with his best 
skilly and said that he would take him to see a certain house of 
his which no one }et had ever seen — not even his wife or any 
child of his. This house, which he had built, he would show 
him, if he cared to go with him to the place where in absolute 
pnvacy he works and paints and carves. He would show him 
the finest and prettiest place that he had ev'er seen Cliges 
replies* “ Let us go thither then.” 

Vv 5555-5662 — Below the city, m a remote spot, John had ex- 
pended much labour m the construction of a tower Thither he 
conducted Cliges, leading him through the different storeys, which 
were decorated with fine painted pictures He shows him the 
rooms and the fire-places, taking him everywhere up and down. 
Cliges examines this lonely house where no one lives or has 
access He passes from one room to another, until he thinks 
he has seen it all, and he is much pleased with the tower and 
says he thinks it is very fine The lady will be comfortable 
there as long as she lives, for no one will know of her dwelling- 
place ‘'No sire, you are right, she will never be discovered 
here. But do you think you have seen all of my tower and fair 
retreat? There still remain rooms so concealed that no man 
could ever find them out And if you choose to test the truth 
of this by investigating as thoroughly as you can, you can never 
be so shrewd and clever in your search as to find another story 
here, unless I show you and point it out. You must know that 
baths are not lacking here, nor anything else which a lady needs, 
and which I can think of or recall The lady will be here at her 
ease. Below the level of the ground the tower widens out, as 
you will see, and you cannot anywhere find any entrance-door. 
The door is made of hard stone with such skill and art that you 
cannot find the crack” Cliges says* “These are wonderful 
things I hear Lead on and I will follow you, for I am anxious 
to see all this ” Then John started on, taking Cliges by the 
hand, until he came to a smooth and polished door, all coloured 
and painted over. When John came to the wall, he stopped, 
holding Cliges by the right hand “ Sire,” he says, “ there is no 
one who could see a wmdow or a door m this wall, and do you 
think that any one could pass through it without using violence 
and breaking it down? ” And Cliges replies that he does not 
think so, and that he will never think so, unless he sees it first. 
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Then Jotin says that he shall see it at once, and that he will open 
a door m the wall for him John, who constructed this piece of 
work, unfastens the door m the wall and opens it for him, so 
that he has to use no strength or violence to force it, then, one 
stepping before the other, they descend by a winding-stair to 
a vaulted apartment where John used to do his work, when it 
pleased him to labour at anything “ Sire,” he says, “ of all 
the men God ever made, no one but us two has ever been where 
we are now And you shall see presently how convenient the 
place IS My advice is that you choose this as your retreat, 
and that your sweetheart be lodged here These quarters are 
good enough for such a guest, for there are bedrooms, and bath- 
rooms with hot water in the tubs, which comes through pipes 
under the ground Whoever is looking for a comfortable place 
m which to establish and conceal his lady, would have to go a 
long way before he would find anything so charming When 
you shall have explored it thoroughly you will find this place 
very suitable ” Then John showed him everything, fine 
chambers and painted vaults, pointing out many examples of 
his work which pleased Cliges much When they had examined 
the whole tower, Cliges said “ John, my friend, I set you free 
and all your descendants, and my life is absolutely in your 
hands I desire that my sweetheart be here all alone, and that 
no one shall know of it excepting me and you and her.” John 
makes answer: “ I thank you, sire. Now we have been here 
long enough, and as we have nothing more to do, let us return ” 
“ That is right,” says Cliges, “ let us be gone.” Then they go 
away, and leave the tower. Upon their return they hear every 
one in the city saying to his neighbour “ Don’t you know the 
marvellous news about my lady, the empress? May the Holy 
Spirit give her health — ^the gentle and prudent lady, for she 
lies sick of a grievous malady ” 

Vv, 5663-5698 — ^When Cliges heard this talk he went in 
haste to the court. But there was no joy or gladness there: 
for all the people were sad and prostrated because of the empress, 
who IS only feigning to be ill, for the illness of which she com- 
plains causes her no grief or pain. But she has told them all 
that she wishes no one to enter her room so long as her sickness 
mamtams its grip with its accompanying pains in her heart and 
head She makes an exception, however, m favour of the 
emperor and his nephew, not wishing to place a ban upon them, 
but she will not care if the emperor, her lord, does not come 
For CHg6s’ sake she is compelled to pass through great pain and 
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peni It distresses her that he does not comCj for she has no 
desire to see any one but him Cliges, however, will soon be 
there, to tell her of what he has seen and found He came into 
the room and spoke to her, but stayed only a moment, for 
Fenice, m order that they might think she was annoyed by what 
pleased her so, cried out aloud. “Be gone, be gone' You 
disturb and bother me too much, for I am so seriously ill that 
I shall never rise up again ” Cliges, though pleased with this, 
goes away with a sad face you would never 'see so woeful a 
countenance. To judge from his appearance he is very sad; 
but withm his heart is gay m anticipation of its joy 
Vv 5699-5718 — The empress, without being really ill, com- 
plains and pretends that she is sick And the emperor, who 
has faith in her, ceases not to grieve, and summons a physician 
But she will not allow any one to see her or touch her The 
emperor may well feel chagrined when she says that she will 
never have but one doctor, who can easily restore her to health 
whenever it pleases him to do so He can cause her to die or 
to live, and to him she trusts her health and life They think 
that she refers to God, but her meaning is very different, for 
she is thinking of no one but Cliges. He is her god who can 
bring her health, or who can cause her death 
Vv 5719-5814 — ^Thus the empress takes care that no physician 
shall examine her, and more completely to deceive the emperor 
she refuses to eat or drink, until she grows all pale and blue 
Meanwhile her nurse keeps busy about her, and with great 
shrewdness sought privily all through the city, without the 
knowledge of any one, until she found a woman who was hope- 
lessly ill with a mortal disease In order to perfect her ruse 
she used to go to see her often and promised to cure her of her 
illness , so each day she used to take a urinal m which to examine 
the urine, until she saw one day that no medicine could ever be 
of any help, and that she would die that very day. This urine 
Thessala earned off and kept until the emperor arose, when she 
went to him and said* “ If now it be your will, my lord, send 
for all your physicians, for my mistress has passed some water, 
she is very ill with this disease, and she desires the doctors to 
see it, but she does not wish them to come where she is The 
doctors came into the hall and found upon examination that 
the urine was very bad and colourless, and each one said what 
he thought about it Finally, they all agreed that she would 
never recover, and that she would scarcely live till three o’clock, 
when, at the latest, God would take her soul to Himself. This 
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conclusion they reached privately, when the emperor asked and 
conjured them to tell him the truth They reply that they have 
no confidence m her recovery, and that she cannot live past 
three o’clock but \^ill yield up her soul before that time When 
the emperor heard this, he almost fell unconscious to the floor, 
as well as many others who heard the news Never did any 
people make such moan as there was then throughout the 
palace However, I will speak no further of their grief, but 
you shall hear of Thessala’s activities — how she mixes and brews 
the potion She mixed and stirred it up, for she had provided 
herself a long time m advance with everything which she would 
need for the potion A little before three o’clock she gives her 
the potion to drink At once her sight became dimmed, her 
face grew as pale and white as if she had lost her blood, she 
could not have moved a foot or hand, if they had flayed her 
ali\ e, and she does not stir or say a word, although she perceives 
and hears the emperor’s gncf and the cries which fill the hall 
The weeping crowds lament through all the city, saying God ^ 
what woe and misfortune has been brought upon us by wncked 
death f 0 covetous and voracious death * Death is worse than 
a she-wolf which always remains insatiable Such a cruel 
bite thou hast never inflicted upon the worlds Death, what 
hast thou done ? May God confound thee for having put out 
the light of perfect beauty* Thou hast done to death the 
fairest and most lovely creature, had she but lived, whom God 
has ever sought to form God’s patience surely is too great 
when He suffers thee to have the power to break in pieces what 
belongs to Him Now God ought to be wTOth with thee, and 
cast thee out of thy bailiwick, for thy impudence has been too 
great, as well as thy pride and disrespect ” Thus the people 
storm about and wring their arms and beat their hands , while 
the priests read their psalms, making prayers for the good lady, 
that God may have mercy on her soul 
Vv 5815-5904 — In the midst of the tears and cries, as the 
story runs, there arrived aged physicians from Salerno, where 
they had long sojourned At the sight of the great mourning 
they stopped to ask and mquiie the cause of the cries and tears — 
w'hy all the people are in such sorrow and distress, i\nd this 
IS the answer they receive “ God * gentlemen, don’t you know? 
The whole world would be beside itself as we are, if it but knew 
of the great sorrow and grief and woe and loss which has come 
to us this day. God* where have you come from, then, that 
you do not know what has happened just now in this city? We 
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tell you the truth, for we wish you to join with us in the 
grief we feel Do you not know about grim Death, who desires 
and covets all things, and everywhere lies in wait for what is 
best, do you not know what mad act she has committed to-day, 
as It IS her wont to do^ God has illuminated the world with 
one great radiance, with one bright light But Death cannot 
restrain herself from acting as her custom is Every day, to 
the extent of her power, she blots out the best creature she can 
find. So she wishes to try her power, and in one body she has 
carried off more excellence than she has left behind. She would 
ha\e done better to take the whole woild, and leave alive and 
sound this prey which now she has carried ofi Beauty, courtesy, 
and knowledge, and all that a lady can possess of goodness has 
been taken and filched from us by Death, who has destroyed 
all goodness in the person of our lady, the empress. Thus Death 
has dcpiued us all of life “Ah, God^” the doctors say, 
“we know that Thou art wToth with this city because we did 
not reach here sooner If we had arrived here yesterday. 
Death might have boasted of her stiength if she could wrest 
her prey from us.’^ “ Gentlemen, madame would not have 
allowed you at any price to see her or to exercise your skill. 
Of good physicians there was no lack, but madame would not 
permit any one of them to see her or to investigate her malady 
“No^” “Truly, sirs, that she w^ould not” Then they re- 
called the case of Solomon, who was so hated by his wife that 
she deceived ium by feigning death They think this w oman has 
done the same But if they could m any way bring about her 
cure, no one could make them he or keep them from exposing 
the truth, if they discovered any trickery. So to the court they 
take thiir way, where there was such a noise and cry that you 
could not have heard God’s thunder crash. The chief of these 
three doctors, who knew the most, drew near the bier No one 
says to him “ Keep hands off,” and no one tries to hold him 
back. He places his hand on her breast and side, and surely 
feels that life is still in the body he perceives and knows that 
well enough. He sees the emperor standing by, mad and 
tormented by his grief Seeing him, he calls aloud “ Emperor, 
console thyself * I am sure and plainly see that this lady is not 
dead Leave of thy grief, and be comforted ' If I do not 
restore her alne to thee, thou mayst kill me or string me 
up ” 

Vv. 5905-5988 — At once throughout the palace the noise is 
quieted and hushed. And the emperor bade the doctor tell him 



fully his orders and wishes^ whatever they might be If he can 
restore life m the empress he will be sire and lord over the 
empeior himself, but if he has m any respect lied to him he will 
be hanged like a common thief And the doctor said “ I 
consent to that, and may you never have mercy upon me if I 
do not cause her to speak to you here * Without tarrying and 
without delay have the palace cleared at once, and let not a 
single soul remain I must examine m private the illness which 
afflicts the lady These two doctors, who are my friends, will 
remain with me alone in the room, and let every one else go out 
This order would have been opposed by Cliges, John, and 
Thessala, but all the others who were there might have turned 
against them if they had tried to oppose his order So they hold 
their peace and approve what they hear approved by the others, 
and leave the palace. After the three doctors had forcibly 
ripped apart the lady’s windmg-sheet, without using any knife 
or scissors, they said to her “ Lady, don’t be frightened, have 
no fear, but speak to us with confidence ^ We know well enough 
that you are perfectly sound and m good state Be sensible and 
obliging now, and do not despair of anything, for if you have 
any need of us we will all three assure you of our aid, whether 
for good or ill. We shall be very loyal to you, both m keeping 
our counsel and in helping you. Do not keep us talking here' 
Since we put at your isposal our skill and service, you should 
surely not refuse.” Thus they think to hoodwink and deceive 
her, but they have no success, for she has no need or care for 
the service which they promise her, so they are wasting their 
time m a vain effort When the three physicians see that they 
will make nothing out of her either by prayer or flattery, then 
they take her from her bier, and begin to beat and belabour her 
But their efforts are foolish, for not a word can they extract 
from her Then they threaten and try to terrify her by saying 
that if she does not speak she will soon have reason to repent 
of her folly, for they are going to do such a wonderful thing to 
her that such a thing was never done to the body of any wretched 
woman “We know that you are alive, and will not deign to 
speak to us. We know that you are feigning death, and would 
thus deceive the emperor Have no fear of us ' If any of us 
has angered you, before we do you further harm, cease your 
mad behaviour now, for you are acting wickedly, and we will 
lend you our aid in any enterprise — wise or mad ” But it 
cannot be: they have no success. Then they renew their 
attack, striking her with thongs upon the back, so that the 
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welts are plainly seen^ and they combine to tear her tender flesh 
until they cause the blood to flow. 

Vv 5989-6050 — ^When they had beaten her with the thongs 
until they had slashed her fleshy and when the blood is dropping 
down, as it trickles from among the wounds, even then their 
efforts are of no avail to extract from her a sigh or word, nor to 
make her stir or move Then they say that they must procure 
fire and lead, which they will melt and lay upon her hands, 
rather than fail in their efforts to make her speak After 
securing a light and some lead they kindle a fire and melt the 
lead 1 hus the miserable villains torment and afflict the lady, 
by taking the lead all boiling hot from the fire and pouring it 
into the palms of her hands Not satisfied with pouring the 
lead clean through her palms, the cowardly rascals say that, 
if she does not speak at once, they will straightway stretch her 
on the grate until she is completely grilled Yet, she holds her 
peace, and does not refuse to have lier body beaten and mal- 
treated by them Now they were on the point of placing her 
upon the fire to be roasted and grilled when more than a thousand 
ladies, who were stationed before the palace, come to the door 
and through a little crack catch sight of the torture and anguish 
which they were inflicting upon the lady, as with coal and flame 
they accomplished her martyrdom. They bring clubs and 
hammers to smash and break down the door Great was the 
noise and uproar as they battered and broke in the door If 
now they can lay hands on the doctors, the latter will not have 
long to wait before they receive their full deserts. With a 
single rush the ladies enter the palace, and in the press is Thes- 
sala, who has no other aim than to reach her mistress. Beside 
the fire she finds her stripped, severely wounded and injured 
She puts her back in the bier again, and over her she spreads a 
cloth, while the ladies go to give their reward to the three 
doctors, without wishing to wait for the emperor or his seneschal 
Out of the windows they threw them down into the court-yard, 
breaking the necks, ribs, arms, and legs of all no better piece 
of work was ever done by any ladies 

Vv. 6051-6162 — Now the three doctors have received then 
gruesome reward at the hands of the ladies But Cliges is 
terror-stricken and filled with grief upon hearing of the pain 
and martyrdom which his sweetheart has endured for him He 
is almost beside himself, fearing greatly, and with good reason, 
that she may be dead or badly injured by the torture inflicted 
upon her by the three physicians who now are dead. So he 
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IS in despair and despondency when Thessala comes, bringing 
with her a very precious ointment with which she has already 
gently rubbed the body and wounds of her mistress When they 
laid her back in her bier the ladies wrapped her again in a cloth 
of Syrian stuS, leaving her face uncovered Ail that night there 
IS no abatement of the cries they raise unceasingly Throughout 
the city, high and low, poor and rich, are beside themselves with 
grief, and it seems as if each one boasts that he will outdo all 
others m his woe, and would fain never be comforted All that 
night the grief continues The next morning John came to the 
couit, and the emperor sends for him and issues to him this 
command John, if ever thou wroughtest a fine piece of work, 
now put forth and show all thy skill in constructing such a 
sepulchre as for beauty and workmanship shall have no match.” 
And John, who had already performed the task, says that he 
has already completed one which is very fine and cleverly 
wrought, but w^hen he began the work he had no thought that 
other than a holy body should be laid in it Now let the 
empress be laid m it and buried m some sacred place, for she, I 
think, IS sanctified ” “You have spoken well,” says the 
emperor, “ she shall be buried yonder in my lord Samt 
Peter’s Church, where bodies are wont to be interred For 
before her death she made this request of me, that I should have 
her buried there Now go about your task, and place your 
sepulchre in the best position in the cemetery, where it ought 
rightfully to be ” John replies “ Very well, my lord ” John 
at once takes his leave, and prepares the sepulchic with great 
skill . a feather-bed he placed inside, because the stone was hard 
and cold , and m order that the odour may be sweet, he spreads 
flowers and leaves about Another reason for doing this was 
that no one might perceive the mattress he had laid within the 
grave Already Mass had been said for the dead in the churches 
and parishes, and the bells were tolling continuously as is proper 
for the dead Orders are given to bring the body to be laid in 
the sepulchre, which John with all his skill has constructed so 
richly and handsomely. In all Constantinople none remains, 
whether small or great, who does not follow the body m tears, 
cursing and reproaching Death Knights and youths alike 
grow faint, while the ladies and damsels beat their breasts as 
they thus find fault wuth Death “ 0 Death,” cries each, “ why 
didst thou not take ransom for my lady? Surely, thy gam was 
slight enough, whereas the loss to us is great ” And in this 
gnef Cliges surely bears his part, as he suflers and laments more 
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than all the others do, and it is strange he does not kill himself. 
But still he decides to put this off until the hour and the time 
shall come for him to disinter her and get possession of her and 
see whether she be alive or not Over the grave stand the men 
who let down the body into its place, but, with John there, they 
do not meddle with the adjustment of the sarcophagus, and 
since they were so prostrated that they could not see, John had 
plenty of time to perform his special task When the coffin 
was m its place, and nothing else was in the grave, he sealed 
up tightly all the joints When this was done, any one would 
have been skilful who, except by force or violence, could take 
away or loosen anything which John had put inside 
Vv 6163-6316 — Fcnice lies m the sepulchre until the darkness 
of night came on But thirty knights mount guard over her, 
and there are ten tapers burning there, which light up the place 
all about The knights were wear}^ and exhausted by the strain 
they had undergone, so they ate and drank that night until 
they all fell sound asleep When night came on, Chges steals 
away from the court and from all his followers, so that there was 
not a single knight or servant who knew what had become of him 
He did not stop until he found Jolm, who advises him as best he 
can He furnishes him with arms, but he will never have any 
need of them Once armed, they both spur to the cemetery 
The cemetery was enclosed all about with a high wall, so that 
the knights, who had gone asleep after making the gate fast 
within, could rest assured that no one would enter there Chges 
docs not see how he can get in, for there is no passing through 
the gate And, yet, somehow he must pass through, for love 
bids him and drives him on. He tries the wall and climbs up, 
being strong and agile Inside was a garden planted with trees, 
one of which stood so near the wall that it touched it Now 
Chg6s had what he needed, and after letting himself down by 
the tree, the first thing he did was to go to open the gate for 
John Seemg the knights asleep, they extinguished all the 
lights, so that the place remained m darkness. And John now 
uncovers the grave and opens the coffin, taking care to do it no 
harm. Chges steps into the grave and lifts out his sweetheart, 
all weak and prostrate, whom he fondles, kisses, and embraces. 
He does not know whether to rejoice or regret that she does not 
stir or move. And John, as quickly as he could, closed up the 
sepulchre again, so that it was not apparent that any one had 
tampered with it. Then they betook themselves as fast as they 
could to the tower. When they had set her m the tower, m the 
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rooms which were beneath the level of the ground, they took 
of her grave clothes, and Cliges, who knew nothing of the 
potion which she had taken, which made her dumb and kept her 
motionless, thinks that she is dead, and is m despair with anxiety 
as he heavily sighs and weeps But soon the time will come 
for the potion to lose its force And Fenice, who hears his grief, 
struggles and strives for strength to comfort him by word or 
glance Her heart almost bursts because of the sorrow which 
he shows “Ah Death!” he says, “how mean thou art, to 
spaie and reprieve all things despicable and vile — ^to let them 
live on and endure Death ^ art thou beside thyself or drunk, 
who hast killed my lady without me? This is a marvellous 
thing I see my lady is dead, and I still live on • Ah, precious 
one, why does your lover live to see you dead? One now could 
nghtly say that you have died in my service, and that it is I who 
have killed and murdered you. Sweetheart, then I am the 
death that has smitten you Is not that wrong ? For it is my 
own life I have lost m you, and have preserved your life m me 
For did not your health and life belong to me, sweet one^ And 
did not mine belong to you^ For I loved nothing excepting 
you, and our double existence was as one So now I have done 
what was right m keeping your soul in my body while mine has 
escaped from your body, and one ought to go to seek the com- 
pany of the other, wherever it may be, and nothing ought to 
separate them.” At this she heaves a gentle sigh and whispers 
faintly “ Lover mine, I am not altogether dead, but very near 
It I value my life but little now. I thought it a jest and a 
mere pretence, but now I am indeed to be pitied, for death has 
not treated this as a ]est It will be a marvel if I escape alive 
For the doctors have seriously wounded me, and broken my 
flesh and disfigured me And yet, if it was possible for my nurse 
to come here, and if efforts were of any avail, she would restore 
me to health again ” “Do not worry, dear, about that,” says 
Cliges, “ for this very night I will bring her here ” “ Dear, let 
Joim go for her now.” So John departed and looked for her 
until he found her, and told her how he wished her to come along 
and to let no other cause detain her; for Fenice and Clig6s have 
sent for her to come to a tower where they are awaiting her, and 
that Femce is in a grievous state, so that she must come provided 
with omtments and remedies, and to bear m mind that she will 
not live long, if she does not quickly come to bear her aid 
Thessala runs at once and, taking omtments, plaster, and re- 
medies which she has prepared, she meets John agam. Secretly 
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they go out from the city^ until they come stiaight to the tower 
When Fenice sees her nurse, she feels alreacl\ cut eel, because of 
the lo\mg faith and trust she places in her And Cliges greets 
her affectionately, and says “ Welcome, nurse, whom I love 
and prize Nurse, for God’s sake, what do you think of this 
young lady’s malady^ What is your opinion? Will she re- 
cover? ” “Yes, my lord, have no fear but that I shall restore 
her completely A fortnight will not pass before I make her so 
well that she was never before so lively and strong ” 

Vv 6317-6346 — While Thessala is busy with her remedies, 
John goes to piovide the tower with everything that is neces- 
sary Cliges goes to the tower and comes away bravely and 
openly, for he has lodged a moulting falcon there, and he 
says that he goes to visit it, thus no one can guess that he 
gocb tlK‘T e for any other reason than for the falcon He makes 
long sta)s there night and day He orders John to guard the 
tower, so that no one shall enter against his will. Fenice now 
has no further cause to complain, for Thessala has completely 
cured her If Cliges were Duke of Almeria, Morocco, or Tudela, 
he would not consider it all worth a holly-berry compared with 
the joy which he now feels Certainly Love did not debase 
itself when it joined these two, for it seems to them, when they 
embrace and kiss each other, that all the world must be better 
for their joy and happiness Now ask me no more of this, for 
one can have no wish m which the other does not acquiesce Thus 
they have but one desire, as if they two themselves were one. 

Vv 6347-6392 — Fenice was in the tower, I believe, all that 
year and full two months of the next, until summer came again 
When the trees bring forth their flowers and leaves, and the 
little birds rejoice, singing gaily their litanies, it came about that 
Fenice one morning heard the song of the nightmgale Cliges 
was holding her tightly clasped with his arms about her waist 
and neck, and she held him in a like embrace, as she said “ Dear 
fair lover minel A garden would do me good, m which I could 
disport myself. For more than fifteen months I have not seen 
the light of moon or sun. If possible, I would fain go out yonder 
into the daylight, for here in this tower I am confined. If there 
was a garden near, where I could go and amuse myself, it would 
often do me good ” Then Cliges promises her to consult with 
John about it as soon as he can see him At that very moment 
John came m, as he was often wont to do, and Cliges spoke to 
him of what Fenice desired. John replies. “ All that she asks 
for IS already provided and supplied. This tower is well equipped 
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With what she wishes and requires ” Then Fenice was very 
glad, and asked John to take her there, which he said he would 
very gladly do Then John goes and opens a door, constructed 
in a fashion which I cannot properly describe No one but John 
could have made it, and no one could have asserted that there 
was any door or window there — so perfectly was it concealed 
Vv. 6393-6424 — When Femce saw the door open, and the sun 
come streaming m, as she had not seen it for many a day, her 
heart beat high with joy, she said that now there was nothing 
lacking, since she could leave her dungeon-tower, and that she 
wished for no other lodging-place She passed out through the 
door mto the garden, with its pleasures and delights. In the 
middle of the garden stood a grafted tree loaded with blooming 
flow^ers and leaves, and with a wide-spreading top The branches 
of It were so trained that they all hung downwards until they 
almost touched the ground, the mam trunk, however, from 
which they sprang, rose straight mto the air Fenice desires 
no other place Beneath the tree the turf is very pleasant 
and fine, and at noon, when it is hot, the sun will never be high 
enough for its rays to penetrate there John had shown his 
skill m arranging and training the branches thus There Femce 
goes to enjoy herself, where they set up a bed for her by day 
There they taste of joy and delight And the garden is enclosed 
about with a high wall connected with the tower, so that nothing 
can enter there without first passing through the tower 
Vv 6425-6586 — Fenice now is very happy there is nothing 
to cause her displeasure, and nothing is lacking which she de- 
sires, when her lover is at liberty to embrace her beneath the 
blossoms and the leaves. At the season when people take the 
sparrow-hawk and setter and hunt the lark and brown-thrush 
or stalk the quail and partridge, it chanced that a knight of 
Thrace, who was young and alert and mclmed to knightly sport, 
came one day close by the tower m his search for game. The 
hawk of Bertrand (for such was his name) having missed a lark, 
had flown away, and Bertrand thought how great his loss would 
be if he should lose his hunting-bird. When he saw it come 
dowm and light in a garden beneath the tower he was glad, for 
he thought he could not lose it now. At once he goes and 
clambers up the wall until he succeeds m getting over it, when 
beneath the tree he sees Fenice and Cliges lying asleep and naked 
m close embrace. “ God ’ said he, “ what has happened to 
me now? What marvel is this I see^ Is that not Cliges? It 
surely is. Is not that the empress with him there? Nay, but 
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It looks like her Never did one thing so resemble another 
Her nose, her mouth, and brow are like those of my lady the 
empress Never did Nature make two creatures of such simili- 
tude There is no feature in this woman here which I have not 
seen in my lady If she were alive, I should say that it was cer- 
tainly she herself Just then a pear falls down and strikes close 
by Femce’s ear She jumps and awakes and, seeing Bertrand, 
cries out aloud “ My dear, my dear, we are lost. Yonder is 
Bertrand If he escapes you, we are caught m a bad trap, for 
he will tell that he has seen us.” Then Bertrand realised that 
It was the empress beyond any doubt He sees the necessity 
of leaving at once, for Cliges had brought with him his sword into 
the garden, and had laid it down beside the bed He jumped 
up now and grasped his sword, while Bertrand hastily took his 
leave. As fast as he could he scaled the wall, and was almost 
safely over when Cliges coming after him raised his sword and 
struck him with such violence that he severed his leg below the 
knee, as if it had been a fennel stalk In spite of this, Bertrand 
got away, though badly wounded and maimed Beside them- 
selves with grief and wrath at the sight of his sorry state, his 
men on the other side picked him up, and insistently inquired 
who it was who had used him thus “ Don’t speak to me 
now he says, ‘‘ but help me to mount my horse No mention 
shall be made of this excepting to the emperor He who thus 
has treated me must be, and doubtless is, m great terror, for he 
IS in great danger of his life ” Then they set him upon his 
palfrey and lead him through the city, sorely grieved in their 
fright the while After them more than twenty thousand others 
come, following them to the court And all the people run 
together, each stnvmg to be there first. Bertrand made his 
complaint aloud, m the hearing of all, to the emperor, but they 
took him for an idle chatterer when he said that he had seen 
the empress all exposed The city is in a ferment of excitement * 
some regard the news they hear as simple nonsense, others 
advise and urge the emperor to visit the tower himself Great 
is the noise and confusion of the people who prepare to accom- 
pany him. But they find nothing in the tower, for Fenice and 
Cliges make their escape, taking with them Thessala, who com- 
forts them and declares to them that, if perchance they see people 
coming after them to arrest them, they need have no fear, that 
they would never approach to do them harm within the range of a 
strong cross-bow And the emperor within the tower has John 
sought for and brought. He orders him to be bound and tied, 
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saying that he will have him hanged or burnt, and will have 
his ashes scattered wide He shall receive his due reward 
for the shame he has caused the empeior; but this reward 
will not be agreeable, because John has hidden in the tower 
his nephew with his wife “ Upon my word, you tell the truth/’ 
says John, “ I will not lie, but will go still further and declare 
the truth, and if I ha\ e done any wrong it is light that I should 
be seized But I offer this as my excuse that a servant ought 
to refuse nothing when his lawful lord commands Now, every 
one know^s forsooth that I am hic, and this tower is too ” “It 
is not, John Rather is it thine” “Mine, sire? Yes, after 
him, but neither do I belong to m}self, nor have I anything 
wdnch IS mine, except what he pleased to bestow on me And 
if \ ou should think to sa} that my lord is guilty of having done 
}ou wrong, I am ready to take up his defence without any com- 
mand fr(.m him But I feel emboldened to proclaim openly 
what lb on my mind, just as I have thought it out, for I know 
full well that 1 must die So I will speak regardless of results. 
For if I die for ni) loid's sake, I shall not die an ignoble death, for 
the farts aie generally knowm. about that oath and pledge which 
you gat e to your brother, that aftei you Cliges should be em- 
peror, who now is banished as a wanderer But if God will, he 
shall yet be emperor^ Hence you arc open to reproach, for you 
ought not to have taken a wufe, yet you married her and did 
f liges a wrong, and he has done you no wrong at all. And if 1 
am punished with death by you, and if I die wrongfully for his 
bake, and if he is still alive, he will avenge my death on you 
Now go and do the best you can, for if I die you shall also die ” 
Vv 65^7-6630 — The emperor trembles v/ith wrath upon hear- 
ing the mocking words addressed to him by John “ John, ’ 
he says, thou shalt have so much respite, until we find thy lord, 
who has done such wiong to me, though I loved him dearly and 
had no thought of defrauding him Meanv/hile, thou shalt stay 
in prison. If thou knowest what has become of him, tell me at 
once, I order thee ” “I tell you ^ How can I commit such 
treachery? Were the life to be drawn from my body I would 
not reveal my lord to you, even if I knew his whereabouts. As 
a matter of fact, I do not know^ any more than you where they 
have gone, so help me God^ But there is no need for your 
jealousy 1 do not so much fear your wrath that I should not 
say, so that all can hear, how you have been deceived, even if 
my words are not believed You were deceived and tricked by a 
pc’^ion vou d’^enk on your w edd’^^g night Unless it happened m a 
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dream, when you were asleep, you have never had your pleasure 
\uth her, but the night made you dream, and the dream gave 
you as much satisfaction as if it had happened in your waking 
hours that she had held you in her arms that was the sum of 
your satisfaction Her heait was so devoted to Cliges that she 
feigned death for hib sake, and he had such confidence m me 
that he explained it all to me and established her m my house, 
which nghtfully belongs 10 him You ought not to find fault 
\Mth me. I ought, indeed, to be burnt or hanged, were I to 
betray my lord or refuse to do his will ” 

V\ 6631-6784 — When the emperor’s attention is recalled to 
the potion which he had been pleased to drink, and with which 
Thessala had daened him, then he realised foi the fiist time 
that he had ne^ er had pleasure with his wife, unless it liad hap- 
pened m a dream thus it was but an illusory joy And he says 
that if he does not take vengeance fur the shame and disgrace 
iniliLted upon him by the traitor who has seduced Ins wife, he 
V ill never again be happy “ Now quick ' ” he says, “ as far as 
Pavia, and from here to Germany, let no castle, town, or city 
remain in which search is not made I will hold that man above 
all others dear who will bring to me captive the two of them 
ivAw up and down, near and fai, go diligently and search^ ” 
then they started out with zeal and spent ail that day m the 
search JJut in the numbei Ciiges had some friends, who, if they 
found them, would have led them to some hiding-place lather 
than hale them back again All that foitmght they exhausted 
thernselvcb m a fruitless search For Ihessala, who is acting 
as their guide, conducts them by her aits and charms in such 
security that they feel no dread 01 fear of all the strength of the 
emperor They seek repose m no town or city, yet they have 
all they wnh or desire, even more so than ib usually the case 
For all they need is procured for them by Thessala, who searches 
and scours and purveys for them Nor is there any who hunts 
them now, for all have returned to their homes again. Nean- 
whiie Chges is not idle, but starts to find his uncle, King Arthur 
He continued his search until he found him, and to him he made 
his claim and piotest about his uncle, the einperoi, who, in order 
to disinherit him, had disloyally taken a wife, which it was not 
right for him to do, for he had sworn to his father that he would 
never marry m his life And the King says that with a fleet he 
wiU proceed to Constantinople, and that he will fill a thousand 
snips with knights, and three thousand more with men-at-aims, 
until no city or burg, towm or castle, however strong or however 
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high, will be able to withstand their assault. Then Chges did 
not forget to thank the King for the aid he offered him The 
King sends out to seek and summon all the high barons of the 
land, and causes to be requisitioned and equipped ships, war 
vessels, boats, and barks He has a hundred ships loaded and 
filled with shields, lances, bucklers, and armour fit for knights 
The King makes such great preparations for the war that never 
did Caesar or Alexander make the like. He orders to assemble 
at his summons all England, and all Flanders, Normandy, 
France, and Brittany, and all the men as far as the Pyrenees 
Already they were about to set sail, when messengers arrived 
from Greece, who delayed the embarkation and kept the King 
and his people back. Among the messengers who came was 
John, that trusty man, for he would never be a witness or mes- 
senger of any news which was not true, and which he did not 
know for a certainty. The messengers were high born men of 
Greece, who came m search for Chges. They made inquiry and 
asked for him, until they found him at the King’s court, 
when they said to him “ God save you, sire! Greece is made 
over to you, and Constantinople is given to you by all those of 
your empire, because of the right you have to them Your uncle 
(but you know it not) is dead of the grief he felt because he could 
not discover you His gnef was such that he lost his mind, he 
would neither drink nor eat, but died like a man beside himself. 
Fair sire, now come back again ' For all your lords have sent for 
you Greatly they desire and long for you, wishing to make you 
their emperor.” Some there were that rejoiced at this, and 
others there were who would have gladly seen their guests else- 
where, and the fleet make sail for Greece But the expedition 
is given up, and the King dismisses his men, and the hosts depart 
to their homes again And Chges hurriedly makes haste m his 
desire to return to Greece He has no wish to tarry His 
preparations made, he took his leave of the King, and then of 
all ins fnends, and taking Fenice with him, he goes away They 
travel until they arrive m Greece, where they receive him with 
the jubilation which they ought to show to their nghtful lord, 
and they give Inm his sweetheart to be his wife. Both of them 
are crowned at once. His mistress he has made his wife, but 
he still calls her his mistress and sweetheart, and she can com- 
plain of no loss of affection, for he loves her still as his mistress, 
and she loves him, too, as a lady ought to love her lover. And 
each day saw their love grow stronger he never doubted her, 
nor did she blame him for an}T:hing. She was never kept con- 
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fined;, as so many women have been who have lived since her 
time For never since has there been an emperor who did not 
stand m fear of his wife^ lest he should be deceived by her, upon 
his hearing the story of how Fenice deceived Alls, first with the 
potion which he di ank, and then later by that other ruse There- 
iore, every empress, however rich and noble she may be, is guarded 
in Constantinople as in a prison, for the emperor has no con- 
fidence in her when he remembers the story of Fenice He keeps 
her constantly guarded m her room, nor is th£re ever allowed 
any man m her presence, unless he be a eunuch from his youth 
in the case of such there is no fear or doubt that Love will ensnare 
them in his bonds. Here ends the work of Chrdtien. 
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Vv j-rj 4 — x^rtliur, the good King of Britain, whose prowess 
teaches us that we, too, should be brave and courteous, held a 
rich and royal court upon that precious feast-day which is always 
known by the name of Pentecost The court was at Carduel 
m Wales When the meal was finished, the knights betook 
themselves whither they were summoned by the ladies, damsels, 
and maidens Some told stones, others spoke of love, of the 
tnals and sorrows, as well as of the great blessings, which often 
fall to the members of its order, which was rich and flounshing 
m those days of old But now its followers are few, having 
deserted it almost to a man, so that love is much abased. For 
lowers used to deserve to be considered courteous, brave, gener- 
ous, and honourable But now love is a laughing-stock, for 
those who have no intelligence of it assert that they love, and 
m that they he Thus they utter a mockery and he by boasting 
where they have no right But let us leave those who are still 
alive, to speak of those of former time. For, I take it, a cour- 
teous man, though dead, is worth more than a living knave So 
It IS my pleasure to relate a matter quite worthy of heed con- 
cerning the King whose fame was such that men still speak of him 
far and near, and I agree with the opinion of the Bretons that 
his name mil Iiv e on for evermore And m connection with lum 
we call to mind those goodly chosen knights who spent them- 
selves for honour’s sake But upon this day of which I speak, 
great was their astonishment at seeing the King quit their 
presence, and there were some who felt chagrined, and who did 
not mmce their words, never before having seen the King, on the 
occasion of such a feast, enter his own chamber either to sleep 
or to seek repose. But this day it came about that the Queen 
detained him, and he remained so long at her side that he 
forgot himself and fell asleep Outside the chamber door were 
Dodmel, Sagremor, and Kay, my lord Gawain, my lord Yvain, 
and with them Calogrenant, a very comely knight, who had begun 
to tell them a tale, though it was not to his credit, but rather 
to his shame. The Queen could hear him as he told his tale, and 
rising from beside the K.mg, she came upon them so stealthily 
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that before any caught sight of her, she had fallen, as it were, 
nght in their midst Calogrenant alone jumped up quickly 
v.hen he saw her come Then Kay, who was very quairelsome, 
mean, sarcastic, and abusive, said to him “ By the Lord, 
Calogrenant, I see you are very bold and forward now, and cer- 
tainly It pleases me to see you the most courteous of us all And 
I know that you are quite persuaded of your own excellence, 
for that IS in keeping with your little sense And of course it is 
natural that my lady should suppose that you surpass us all m 
courtesy and bravery We failed to rise through sloth, forsooth, 
or because we did not care^ Upon my word, it is not so, my 
lord, hut we did not see my lady until you had risen first 
“ Really, Kay,’’ the Queen then says, I think you would burst 
li you could not pour out the poison of which you are so full 
Vou 4ire troublesome and mean thus to annoy your companions ” 
“Lady,” says Kay, “if we are not better for your company, 
at least let us not lose by it I am not aware that I said any- 
thing for which I ought to be accused, and so I pray you say no 
more It is impolite and foolish to keep up a vain dispute 
This argument should go no further, nor should any one try to 
make more of it But since there must be no more high words, 
command him to continue the tale he had begun ” Thereupon 
Calogrenant prepares to reply in this fashion “ My lord, little do 
I care about the quarrel, which matters little and affects me not 
If you have vented your scorn on me, I shall never be harmed 
by It You have often spoken insultingly, my lord Kay, to 
braver and better men than I, for you are given to this kind of 
thing The manuie-pile will always stmk, and gadflies sting, and 
bees Will hum, and so a bore will torment and make a nuisance 
of himself However, with my lady’s leave, 111 not continue 
my tale to-day, and I beg her to say no more about it, and kindly 
not give me any unwelcome command ” “ Lady,” says Kay, 

“ all those who are here will be in your debt, for they are desirous 
to hear it out Don’t do it as a fa\ our to me ' But by the faith 
you owe the King, your lord and mine, command him to continue, 
and you will do well ” “ Calogrenant,” the Queen then says, 

“ do not mmd the attack of my lord Kay the seneschal He is 
so accustomed to evil speech that one cannot punish him for it 
I command and request you not to be angered because of him, 
nor should you fail on his account to say something which it 
will please us all to hear; if you wish to preserve my good-will, 
pray begin the tale anew ” “ Surely, lady, it is a very unwelcome 

command } ou lay upon me. Rather than tell any more of my 
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tale to-day^ I would have one eye plucked out, if I did not fear 
your displeasure Yet will I perform your behest, however 
distasteful it may be Then since you will have it so, give heed 
Let your heart and ears be mine For words, though heard, are 
lost unless understood within the heart Some men there are 
who give consent to what they hear but do not understand 
these men have the hearing alone For the moment the heart 
fails to understand, the word falls upon the ears simply as the 
wind that blows, without stopping to tarry there, rather it 
quickly passes on if the heart is not so awake as to be ready to 
receive it. For the heart alone can receive it when it comes 
along, and shut it up within The ears are the path and channel 
by which the voice can reach the heart, while the heart receives 
within the bosom the voice which enters through the ear Now, 
whoever will heed my words, must surrender to me his heart and 
ears, for I am not going to speak of a dream, an idle tale, or he, 
with which many another has regaled you, but rather shall I 
speak of what I saw 

Vv. 175-268 — It happened seven years ago that, lonely as 
a countryman, I was making my way in search of adventures, 
fully armed as a knight should be, when I came upon a road 
leading ofi to the right into a thick forest The road there was 
very bad, full of briars and thorns In spite of the trouble and 
inconvenience, I followed the road and path Almost the entire 
day I went thus riding until I emerged from the forest of Bro- 
celiande Out from the forest I passed into the open country 
where I saw a wooden tower at the distance of half a Welsh 
league it may have been so far, but it was not any more. Pro- 
ceeding faster than a walk, I drew near and saw the palisade and 
moat all round it, deep and wide, and standing upon the bridge, 
with a moulted falcon upon his wrist, I saw the master of the 
castle I had no sooner saluted him than he came forward to 
hold my stirrup and invited me to dismount I did so, for it 
was useless to deny that I was in need of a lodging-place. Then 
he told me more than a hundred times at once that blessed 
was the road by which I had come thither. Meanwhile, we 
crossed the bridge, and passing through the gate, found our- 
selves in the courtyard. In the middle of the courtyard of this 
vavasor, to whom may God repay such ]oy and honour as he 
bestowed upon me that mght, there hung a gong not of iron or 
wood, I trow, but all of copper. Upon this gong the vavasor 
struck three times with a hammer which hung on a post close 
by. Those who were upstairs in the house, upon heanng his 
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voice and the sound, came out into the yard below Some took 
my horse which the good vavasor was holding, and 1 saw coming 
toward me a \er>^ fair and gentle maid On looking at her 
narrowly I saw she was tall and slim and straight Skilful she 
was m disarming me, which she did gently and with address, 
then, when she had robed me in a short mantle of scarlet stufE 
spotted with a peacock’s plumes, all the others left us there, so 
that she and I remained alone This pleased me well, for I 
needed naught else to look upon. Then she took me to sit down 
in the prettiest little field, shut m by a wall all round about 
There I found her so elegant, so fair of speech and so well 
informed, of such pleasing manners and character, that it was a 
delight to be there, and I could have wished never to be com- 
pellf d to move But as ill luck would have it, when night came 
on, and the time for supper had arrived, the vavasor came to look 
for me No more delay was possible, so I complied with his 
request Of the supper I will only say that it was all after my 
heart, seeing that the damsel took her seat at the table just m 
front of me After the supper the vavasor admitted to me that, 
though he had lodged many an errant knight, he knew not 
how long It had been since he had welcomed one in search of 
adventure Then, as a favour, he begged of me to return by way 
of his residence, if I could make it possible So I said to him 
" Right gladly, sire * ’ for a refusal would have been impolite, 
and that was the least I could do for such a host 
Vv 269-580 — That night, mdeed, I was well lodged, and as 
soon as the mommg light appeared, I found my steed ready 
saddled, as I had requested the night before, thus my request 
was carried out My kind host and his dear daughter I com- 
mended to the Holy Spirit, and, after taking leave of all, I got 
away as soon as possible I had not proceeded far from my 
stopping-place when I came to a clearing, where there were some 
wild bulls at large; they were fightmg among themselves and 
making such a dreadful and horrible noise that, if the truth be 
^OTvn, I drew back in fear, for there is no beast so fierce and 
dangerous as a bull I saw sittmg upon a stump, with a great 
club m his hand, a rustic lout, as black as a mulberry, in- 
describably big and hideous, mdeed, so passmg ugly was the 
creature that no word of mouth could do him justice. On 
chawmg near to this fellow, I saw that his head was bigger than 
that of a horse or of any other beast, that his hair was m tufts, 
leaving his forehead bare for a width of more than two spans, 
that ms ears were big and mossy, just like those of an elephant, 
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his eyebrows were heavy and his face was flat^ his eyes were those 
of an owl, and his nose was like a cat’s, his jowls were split like 
a wolf, and his teeth were sharp and yellow like a wild boar’s, 
his beard was black and his whiskers twisted, his chin merged 
into his chest and his backbone was long, but twisted and 
hunched There he stood, leaning upon his club and ac- 
coutred m a strange garb, consisting not of cotton or wool, but 
rather of the hides recently flayed from two bulls or two beeves 
these he wore hanging from his neck The fellow leaped up 
straightway when he saw me drawing near I do not know 
whether he was going to strilce me or what he intended to do, 
but [ was prepared to stand him off, until I saw him stop and 
stand stock-still upon a tree trunk, where he stood full seven- 
teen feet m height Then he gazed at me but spoke not a 
w'ord, an\ more than a beast would have done And I supposed 
that he had not his senses or was drunk However, I made 
bold to say to him ‘ Come, let me know whether thou art a 
creature of good or not ’ And he replied * I am a man ’ 
^ What kmd of a man art thou ^ ‘ Such as thou scest me to 

be I am by no means otherwise ’ ‘ What dost thou here ? ’ 
^ I ^vas here, tending these cattle in this wood ’ ‘ Wert 

thou really tendmg them^ By Saint Peter of Rome^ They 
know not the command of any man. I guess one cannot 
possibly guard wild l)easts m a plain or wood or anywhere else 
unless they are tied or confined mside ’ ‘ Well, I tend and 

have control of these beasts so that they will never leave this 
neighbourhood’ ‘How dost thou do that? Come, tell me 
now* ’ ‘ Theie is not one of them that dares to move when 
they see me coming For when I can get hold of one I give 
Its two horns such a wrench with my hard, strong hands 5iat 
the others tremble with fear, and gather at once round about 
me as if to ask for mercy. No one could venture here but me, 
for if he should go among them he would be straightway done 
to death In this way I am master of my beasts. And now 
thou must tell me m turn what kind of a man thou art, and 
what thou seekest here.’ ‘ I am, as thou seest, a knight seek- 
ing for what I cannot find, long have I sought without success ’ 
‘ imd what is this thou fain wouldst find ? ’ ‘ Some adven- 

ture whereby to test my prowess and my bravery Now I beg 
and urgently request thee to give me some counsel, if possible, 
concernmg some adventure or marvellous thing’ Says he: 
‘ Thou wilt have to do without, foi I know nothmg of adven- 
ture, nor did I ever hear teU of such. But if thou wouldst go 
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to a certain spiing here hard by and shouldst comply v/ith the 
practice there, thou wouldst not easily come back again Close 
by here thou canst easily find a path which will lead thee 
thither If thou wouldst go aright, follow the straight path, 
othciwise thou rnayst easily go astray among the many other 
paths Thou shalt see the spung which boils, though the watei 
IS colder than marble It is shadowed by the fairest tree that 
ever Nature formed, for its foliage 13 e\ergreen, legardless of the 
winter’s cold, and an iron basin is hanging there by a chain 
long enough to reach the spring And beside the spring thou 
shnlt find a massive stone, as thou shalt see, but whose nature 
f cannot explain, never having seen its liice On the othei side 
a chapel stands, small, but \ery beautiful If thou wilt take 
of tlie watei in the basin and spill it upon the stone, thou shalt 
see such a storm come up that not a beast will remain within 
this wood, every doe, stag, deer, boar, and bird will issue 
forth For thou shalt see such hghtning-bolts descend, such 
blowing of gales and crashing of trees, such toi rents fall, such 
thunder and lightning, that, if thou canst escape from them 
without trouble and mischance, thou wilt be more fortunate 
than ever any knight was yet ’ I left the fellow then, after he 
had pointed out the way It must have been after nine o’clock 
and might have been drawing on toward noon, when I espied 
the tree and the chapel I can truly say that this tree was the 
finest pine that e\er grew on earth I do not believe that it 
ever rained so hard that a drop of water could penetrate it, but 
w ouid rather drip from the outei blanches From the tree I saw 
the basin hanging, of the finest gold that was ever for sale m 
any fair As for the spring, you may take my woid that it was 
boiling lilm hot water The stone was of emerald, with holes 
m it like a cask, and there were four rubies underneath, more 
radiant and red than is the mornmg sun when it rises in the 
east Now not one word will I say which IS not true I wished 
to see the marvellous appearmg of the tempest and the storm, 
but therein I was not wise, for I would gladly have repented, 
if I could, when I had sprinkled the perforated stone with the 
water from the basin But I fear I poured too much, for 
straightway I saw the heavens so break loose that from more 
than fourteen directions the lightning blinded my eyes, and all 
at once the clouds let fall snow and ram and hail The storm 
was so fierce and terrible that a hundred times I thouerht I 
should be killed by the bolts which fell about me and by the 
trees which were rent apart Know that I was m great distress 
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until the uproar was appeased But God gave me such comfort 
that the storm did not continue long, and all the wmds died 
down again The wmds dared not blow agamst God’s will 
And when I saw the air clear and serene I was filled with ]oy 
agam. For I have observed that joy quickly causes trouble 
to be forgot As soon as the storm was completely past, I saw 
so many birds gathered m the pme tree (if any one will believe 
my words) that not a branch or twig was to be seen which was 
not entirely covered with birds The tree was all the more 
lovely then, for all the birds sang m harmony, yet the note of 
each was different, so that I never heard one smgmg another’s 
note I, too, rejoiced in their joyousness, and listened to them 
until they had sung their service through, for I have never 
heard such happy song, nor do I thmk any one else will hear it, 
unless he goes to listen to what filled me with such joy and 
bliss that I was lost m rapture I stayed there until I heard 
some knights commg, as I thought — it seemed that there must 
be ten of them. But all the noise and commotion was made 
by the approach of a single knight When I saw him coming 
on alone I quickly caught my steed and made no delay m 
mounting him Ajid the knight, as if with evil mtent, came 
on swifter than an eagle, lookmg as fierce as a lion From as 
far as his voice could reach he began to challenge me, and said . 

‘ Vassal, without piovocation you have caused me shame and 
harm. If there was any quarrel between us you should first 
have challenged me, or at least sought justice before attacking 
me. But, sir vassal, if it be withm my power, upon you shall 
fall the punishment for the damage which is evident About 
me here lies the evidence of my woods destroyed. He who has 
suffered has the right to complain And I have good reason to 
complain that you have driven me from my house with lightnmg- 
bolt and ram. You have made trouble for me, and cursed be 
he who thinlcs it fan For withm my own woods and town 
you have made such an attack upon me that resources of men 
of arms and of fortifications would have been of no avail to 
me, no man could have been secure, even if he had been m a 
fortress of solid stone and wood But be assured that from this 
moment there shall be neither truce nor peace between us.’ 
At these words we rushed together, each one holdmg his shield 
well gripped and covermg himself with it. The knight had a 
good horse and a stout lance, and was doubtless a whole head 
taller than L Thus, I was altogether at a disadvantage, bemg 
shorter than he, while his horse was stronger than mme. You 
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may be sure that I will tell the facts, in order to cover up my 
shame With intent to do my best, I dealt him as hard a blow 
as I could give, strilcing the top of his shield, and I put all my 
strength mto it with such effect that my lance flew all to splmters 
His lance remained entire, bemg very heavy and bigger than 
any knight’s lance I ever saw And the Icnight struck me with 
It so heavily that he knocked me over my horse’s crupper and 
laid me fiat upon the ground, where he left me ashamed and 
exhausted, without bestowing another glance* upon me He 
took my horse, but me he left, and started back by the way he 
came And I, who knew not what to do, remained there m 
pain and with troubled thoughts. Seatmg myself beside the 
spring I rested there awhile, not daring to follow after the 
knight for fear of committmg some rash act of madness And, 
indeed, had I had the courage, I knew not what had become 
of him Finally, it occurred to me that I would keep my 
piomise to my host and would return by way of his dwellmg. 
This idea pleased me, and so I did I laid off ail my arms m 
order to proceed more easily, and thus with shame I retraced 
my steps When I reached his home that night, I found my 
host to be the same good-natured and courteous man as I had 
before discovered him to be I could not observe that either 
his daughter or he himself welcomed me any less gladly, or did 
me any less honour than they had done the night before I am 
indebted to them for the gieat honour they all did me m that 
house, and they even said that, so far as they knew or had 
heard tell, no one had ever escaped, without bemg killed or kept 
a prisoner, from the place whence I returned Thus I went and 
thus I returned, feelmg, as I did so, deeply ashamed So I 
have foolishly told you the story which I never wished to tell 
agam ” 

Vv. 581-648 — By my head,” cries my lord Yvam, “ you 
are my own cousm-german, and we ought to love each other well. 
But I must consider you as mad to have concealed this from 
me so long If I call you mad, I beg you not to be mcensed 
For if I can, and if I obtam the leave, I shall go to avenge your 
shame ” It is evident that we have dmed,” says Kay, with 
his ever-ready speech, “ there are more words m a pot full 
of wme than m a whole barrel of beer They say that a cat is 
merry when full After dmner no one stirs, but each one is 
ready to slay Noradm, and you will take vengeance on Forre 1 
Are your saddle-cloths ready stuffed, and your iron greaves 
polished, and your banners unfurled? Come now, m God’s 
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narae^ my lord Yvain, is it to-night or to-morrow that you starts 
Tell us, fair sire, when you will start foi this rude test, for vt e 
would fain convoy you thither There will be no provost or 
constable who will not gladly escort you And however it may 
be, I beg that you will not go without takmg leave of us, and 
if } ou have a bad dream to-night, by all means stay at home * ” 
“ The devil, Sir Kay,” the Queen replies, “ are you beside yourself 
that your tongue always runs on so^ Cursed be your tongue 
which IS so full of bitterness ' Surely your tongue must hate 
you, for it says the worst it knows to every man Damned 
be any tongue that never ceases to speak ill* As for ^our 
tongue, it babbles so that it makes you hated everywhere It 
cannot do you greater tieachery See here* if it were mine, 
I would accuse it of treason Any man that cannot be cured 
by punishment ought to be tied like a madman m front of the 
chancel m the church ” Really, madame,” says my lord 
Yvam, his impudence matters not to me In every court 
my lord Kay has so much ability, knowledge, and worth that 
he will never be deaf or dumb. He has the wit to reply wisely 
and courteously to all that is mean, and this he has always done 
You w^ell know if I he in saying so But I have no desire to 
dispute or to begm our foolishness again For he who deals 
the first blow does not always win the fight, but rather he who 
gams revenge. He who fights with his companion had better 
fight agamst some stranger I do not wish to be like the hound 
that stiffens up and growls when another dog >aps at him ” 

Vv 649-722 — While they were taUcmg thus, the Kmg came 
out of his room where he had been all this time asleep And 
when the knights saw him they all sprang to their feet before 
him, but he made them at once sit down again He took his 
place beside the Queen, who repeated to him word for word, 
with her customary skill, the story of Calogrenant. The Kmg 
listened eagerly to it, and then he swore three mighty oaths 
by the soul of his father Utherpendragon, and by the soul of 
his son, and of his mother too, that he would go to see that 
spring before a fortnight should have passed, and he would 
see the storm and the marvels there by reachmg it on the eve 
of my lord Samt John the Baptist's feast, there he would spend 
the night, and all who wished might accompany him. All the 
court thought well of this, for the loiights and the young bachelors 
were very eager to malce the expedition. But despite the general 
joy and satisfaction my lord Yvam was much chagrmed, lor 
he intended to go there all alone ; so he was grieved and much 
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put out because of the King who planned to go The chief 
cause of his displeasure was that he knew that my lord Kay, to 
whom the favour would not be refused if he should solicit it, 
would secure the battle lather than he himself, or else perchance 
niy lord Gawain would first ask for it If either one of these 
two should make request, the favour would never be refused 
him But, havmg no desire for their company, he resolves 
not to wait for them, but to go oh alone, if possible, whether it 
be to his gam or hurt And whoever may «tay behind, he 
intends to he on the third day m the forest of Broceliande, and 
there to seek if possibly he may find the narrow wooded path 
for wdiich he yearns eagcily, and the plam with the strong 
Ctislle, and the pleasure and delight of the courteous damsel, 
who is so charming and fair, and with the damsel her woithy 
sire, who is so honourable and nobly born that he strives to 
dispense honour Then he will see the bulls m the cleaimg, 
with the giant boor w'-ho watches them. Great is his desire to 
see this fellow, who is so stout and big and ugly and deformed, 
and as black as a smith Then, too, he will see, if possible, the 
stone and the sprmg itself, and the basin and the birds m the 
pine-tree, and he will make it ram and blow But of all this 
he will not boast, nor, if he can help it, shall any one know of 
his purpose until he shall have received from it either great 
humiliation or great renown then let the facts be known 
Vv 723 " 74 d — My lord Yvam gets away from the court with- 
out any one meetmg him, and proceeds alone to his lodging- 
place. There he found all his household, and gave orders to 
have his horse saddled, then, callmg one of his squires who was 
privy to his every thought, he says. Come now, follow me 
outside yonder, and brmg me my arms. I shall go out at once 
through yonder gate upon my palfrey. For thy part, do not 
delay, for I have a long road to travel Have my steed well 
shod, and bring him quickly where I am, then shalt thou lead 
back my palfrey But take good care, I adjure thee, if any one 
questions thee about me, to give hum no satisfaction Other- 
wise, whatever thy confidence m me, thou need never agam 
count on my goodwill ” Sire,^’ he says, “ all will be well, 
for no one shall learn anythmg from me Proceed, and I shall 
follow you. ' 

Vv. 747-906.-— My lord Yvain mounts at once, mtendmg to 
avenge, if possible, his cousm's disgrace before he returns The 
squire ran for the arms and steed, he mounted at once without 
delay, since he was already equipped with shoes and nails Then 
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he followed his master’s track until he saw him standmg dis- 
mounted^ waiting to one side of the road m a place apart He 
brought him his harness and equipment^ and then accoutred 
him My lord Yvam made no delay after puttmg on his arms, 
but hastily made his way each day over the mountams and 
through the valleys, through the forests long and wide, through 
strange and wild country, passing through many gruesome 
spots, many a danger and many a strait, until he came directly 
to the path, wbch was full of brambles and dark enough then 
he felt he was safe at last, and could not now lose his way Who- 
ever may have to pay the cost, he will not stop until he sees the 
pine which shades the sprmg and stone, and the tempest of hail 
and ram and thunder and wmd. That night, you may be sure, 
he had such lodging as he desired, for he found the vavasor to be 
even more polite and courteous than he had been told, and m 
the damsel he perceived a hundred tunes more sense and beauty 
than Calogrenant had spoken of, for one cannot rehearse the 
sum of a lady’s or a good man’s qualities. The moment such 
a man devotes himself to virtue, his story cannot be summed 
up or told, for no tongue could estimate the honourable deeds 
of such a gentleman. My lord Yvam was well content with 
the excellent lodgmg he had that night, and when he entered 
the clearing the next day, he met the bulls and the rustic boor 
who showed him the way to take. But more than a hundred 
times he crossed himself at sight of the monster before him — 
how Nature had ever been able to form such a hideous, ugly 
creature. Then to the sprmg he made his way, and found there 
all that he wished to see Without hesitation and without 
sitting down he poured the basin full of water upon the stone, 
when straightway it began to blow and ram, and such a storm 
was raised as had been foretold. And when God had appeased 
the storm, the birds came to perch upon the pme, and sang their 
joyous songs up above the perilous sprmg. But before their 
jubilee had ceased there came the knight, more blazmg with 
wrath than a burnmg log, and makmg as much noise as if he 
were chasing a lusty stag. As soon as they espied each other 
they rushed together and displayed the mortal hate they bore. 
Each one carried a stiff, stout lance, with which they dealt such 
mighty blows that they pierced the shields about their necks, and 
cut the meshes of their hauberks, their lances are splmtered 
and sprung, while the fragments are cast high m air. Then 
each attacks the other with his sword, and in the strife they cut 
the straps of the shields away, and cut the shields all to bits 
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from end to end, so that the shreds hang down, no longer 
ser\mg as covering or defence; for they have so split them up 
that they brmg down the gleammg blades upon their sides, 
their arms, and hips Fierce, mdeed, is their assault, yet they 
do not budge from their standmg-place any more than would 
two blocks of stone. Never were there two knights so mtent 
upon each other’s death. They are careful not to waste their 
blows, but lay them on as best they may they strike and bend 
their helmets, and they send the meshes of, their hauberks 
fiymg so, that they draw not a little blood, for the hauberks 
are so hot with their body’s heat that they hardly serve as more 
protection than a coat As they drive the sword-pomt at the 
face, It IS marvellous that so fierce and bitter a strife should last 
so long But both are possessed of such courage that one 
would not for aught retreat a foot before his adversary until he 
had wounded him to death Yet, m this respect they were 
very honourable — m not trymg or deignmg to strilce or harm their 
steeds m any way, but they sat astride their steeds without 
puttmg foot to earth, which made the fight more elegant. At 
last my lord Yvam crushed the helmet of the knight, whom the 
blow stunned and made so faint that he swooned away, never 
havmg received such a cruel blow before Beneath his kerchief 
his head was split to the very brains, so that the meshes of his 
bright hauberk were stained with the brams and blood, all of 
which caused him such mtense pam that his heart almost 
ceased to beat He had good reason then to flee, for he felt 
that he had a mortal wound, and that further resistance would 
not avail. With this thought m mind he quickly made his 
escape toward his town, wheie the bridge was lowered and the 
gate quickly opened for him, meanwhile my lord Yvam at 
once spurs after him at topmost speed As a gerfalcon swoops 
upon a crane when he sees him rising from afar, and then draws 
so near to him that he is about to seize him, yet misses him, so 
flees the knight, with Yvam pressing him so close that he can 
almost throw his arm about him, and yet cannot quite come up 
with him, though he is so close that he can hear him groan for 
the pam he feels. While the one exerts himself m flight the 
other strives m pursuit of him, fearmg to have wasted his effort 
unless he talces him alive or dead, for he still recalls the mockmg 
words which my lord Kay had addressed to him He had not 
yet carried out the pledge which he had given to his cousm, 
nor will they believe his word unless he returns with the evidence. 
The knight led him a rapid chase to the gate of his town, where 
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they entered in^ but finding no man or woman m the streets 
through which they passed,, they both rode swiftly on till they 
came to the palace-gate 

Yv. 907-1054 — The gate was very high and wide, yet it had 
such a nairow entrance-way that two men or two horses could 
scarcely enter abreast or pass without interference or great 
difficulty, for it was constructed just like a tiap which is set 
for the rat on mischief bent, and which has a blade above ready 
to fall and strike and catch, and which is suddenly released 
whenever anything, however gently, comes m contact with 
the sprmg In liiee fashion, beneath the gate there were two 
sprmgs connected with a portcullis up above, edged with iron 
and very sharp If anything stepped upon this contrivance 
the gate descended from above, and whoever below was struck 
by the gate was caught and mangled. Precisely m the middle 
the passage lay as narrow as if it were a beaten track Straight 
through it exactly the knight rushed on, with my lord Yvam 
madly followmg him apace, and so close to him that he held 
him by the saddle-bow behmd It was well for him that he 
was stretched forward, for had it not been for this piece of luck 
he would have been cut quite through, for his horse stepped 
upon the wooden sprmg which kept the portcullis m place 
Like a hellish devil the gate dropped down, catchmg the saddle 
and the horse’s haunches, which it cut off clean But, 
thank God, my lord Yvam was only slightly touched when 
It grazed his back so closely that it cut both his spurs off 
even with his heels. And while he tfius fell in dismay, the 
other with his mortal wound escaped him, as you now shall 
see. Farther on there was another gate just lilce the one they 
had just passed , through this the kmight made his escape, and 
the gate descended behind him Thus my lord Yvam was 
caught, very much concerned and discomfited as he finds 
himself shut m this hall-way, which was all studded with gilded 
nails, and whose walls were cunnmgly decorated with precious 
paints But about nothmg was he so worried as not to Icnow 
what had become of the knight While he was m this narrow 
place, he heard open the door of a little adjommg room, and there 
came forth alone a fair and charmmg maiden who closed the 
door again after her When she found my lord Yvam, at first 
she was sore dismayed Surely, sir knight,” she says, I 
fear you have come in an evil hour. If you are seen here, you 
will be all cut to pieces. For my lord is mortally wounded, and 
I know It IS you who have been the death of him. My lady is 
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in such a state of grief; and her people about her are crying so 
that they are ready to die with rage , and, moreovei , they know 
>011 to be inside But as yet their grief is such that they are 
unable to attend to you The moment they come to attack 
yoii; they cannot fail to kill or capture you, as they may choose 
And my lord Yvam replies to her “ If God will they shall never 
kill me, nor shall I fall into their hands.” “ No/’ she sayS; 

for I shall do my utmost to assist you. It is not manly to 
dicrish fear So I hold you to be a man of courage, when you 
are nut dismayed And rest assured that if I could I would 
help you and treat you honourably, as you in turn would do for 
me "Once my lady sent me on an errand to the Kmg’s court, 
and I sup[ use I was not so experienced or courteous or so well- 
behaved as a maiden ought to he, at any rate, there was not a 
knight theie who deigned to say a word to me except you alone 
wlio stand hcie now, but you, m your kindness, honoured and 
aid.d me Pui the honour you did me then I shall now reward 
you I kno\\ full well what your name is, and I recognised 
\ou at once your name is my lord Yvam You may be sure 
and certain that if you take my advice you will never be caught 
or treated ill Please take tins little ring of mine, which you 
v/ill return when I shall have delivered you ” Then she handed 
him the little rmg and told him that its effect was like that of 
the balk which covers the wood so that it cannot be seen, but 
It must be woin so that the stone is within the palm, then he 
who wears the ring upon his finger need have no concern for 
anything, for no one, however sharp his eyes may be, will be 
able to see him any more than the wood which is covered by 
the outside bark. All this is pleasing to my lord Yvam And 
when she had told him this, she led hun to a seat upon a couch 
covered with a quilt so rich that the Duke of Austria had none 
such, and she told him that if he cared for something to eat 
she would fetch it for him, and he replied that he would gladly 
do so Running quickly into the chamber, she presently 
returned, bunging a roasted fowl and a cake, a cloth, a full pot 
of good grape-wme covered with a white drmkmg-cup all this 
she oftered to hun to eat And he, who stood ui need of food, 
very gladly ate and drank 

Vv 1055-1172 —By the time he had finished his meal the 
knights were astir mside lookmg for him and eager to avenge 
then lord, who was already stretched upon his biei. Then the 
damsel said to Yvam “ Friend, do you hear them all seekmg 
you ? There is a great noise and uproar brewmg. But whoever 
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may come or go^ do not stir for any noise of theirs^ for they can 
never discover you if you do not move from this couch Pre- 
sently you will see this room all full of ill-disposed and hostile 
people, who will think to find you here, and I make no doubt 
that they will bring the body here before interment, and they 
will begm to search for you under the seats and the beds It 
will be amusing for a man who is not afraid when he sees people 
searchmg so fruitlessly, for they will all be so blmd, so undone, 
and so misguided that they will be beside themselves with rage 
I cannot tell you more just now, for I dare no longer tarry here. 
But I may thank God for givmg me the chance and the oppor- 
tunity to do some service to please you, as I yearned to do ” 
Then she turned away, and when she was gone all the crowd with 
one accord had come from both sides to the gates, armed with 
clubs and swords There was a mighty crowd and press of 
hostile people surgmg about, when they espied m front of the 
gate the half of the horse which had been cut down Then they 
felt very sure that when the gates were opened they would find 
mside him whose life they wished to take Then they caused 
to be drawn up those gates which had been the death of many 
men But smce no sprmg or trap was laid for their passage 
they all came through abreast Then they found at the threshold 
the other half of the horse that had been killed, but none of 
them had sharp enough eyes to see my lord Yvam, whom they 
would gladly have killed, and he saw them beside themselves 
with rage and fury, as they said ’ “ How can this be ^ For 
there is no door or window here through which anythmg could 
escape, unless it be a bird, a squirrel, or marmot, or some other 
even smaller animal, for the wmdows are barred, and the gates 
were closed as soon as my lord passed through The body is 
m here, dead or alive, smce there xs no sign of it outside there, 
we can see more than half of the saddle m here, but of him we 
see nothing, except the spurs which fell down severed from his 
feet Now let us cease this idle talk, and search m all these 
corners, for he is surely m here still, or else we are all enchanted, 
or the evil spirits have filched him away from us.’’ Thus they 
all, aflame with rage, sought him about the room, beating upon 
the walls, and beds, and seats. But the couch upon which he 
lay was spared and missed the blows, so that he was not struck 
or touched But all about they thrashed enough, and raised 
an uproar m the room with their clubs, like a blmd man who 
pounds as he goes about his search While they were pokmg 
about under the beds and the stoob, there entered one of the 
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most beautiful ladies that any earthly creature ever saw Word 
or mention was never made of such a fair Christian dame, and 
yet she was so crazed with grief that she was on the point of 
taking her life All at once she cried out at the top of her voice, 
and then fell prostrate m a swoon And when she had been 
picked up she began to claw herself and tear her hair, like a 
woman who had lost her mmd She tears her hair and rips 
her dress, and faints at every step she takes, nor can anythmg 
comfort her when she sees her husband borne along lifeless in 
the bier, for her happiness is at an end, and so she made her 
loud lament The holy water and the cross and the tapers 
were borne in advance by the nuns from a convent, then came 
missals and censers and the priests, who pronounce the final 
absolution required for the wretched soul 
Vv 1 1 73-1242 — My lord Yvam heard the cries and the grief 
that can never be described, for no one could describe it, nor 
was such ever set down in a book* The procession passed, but 
in the middle of the room a great crowd gathered about the 
bier, for the fresh warm blood trickled out again from the dead 
man’s wound, and this betokened certainly that the man was 
still surely present who had fought the battle and had killed 
and defeated him Then they sought and searched ever)"- 
where, and turned and stirred up everything, until they were 
all in a sweat with the trouble and the press which had been 
caused by the sight of the trickling crimson blood. Then my 
lord Yvam was well struck and beaten where he lay, but not 
for that did he stir at all And the people became more and 
more distraught because of the wounds which burst open, and 
they marvelled why they bled, without knowing whose fault it 
was And each one to his neighbour said The murderer is 
among us heie, and yet we do not see him, which is passing 
strange and mysterious ” At this the lady showed such grief 
that she made an attempt upon her hfe, and cried as if beside 
herself “ Ah God, then will the murderer not be found, the 
traitor who took my good lord’s life> Good^" Aye, the best 
of the good, mdeed « True God, Thine will be the fault if Thou 
dost let him thus escape. No other man than Thou should I 
blame for it who dost hide him from my sight. Such a wonder 
was never seen, nor such injustice, as Thou dost to me m not 
allowing me even to see the man who must be so close to me, 
^Vhen I cannot see him, I may well say that some demon or 
spirit has interposed himself between us, so that I am under a 
spell. Or else he is a coward and is afraid of me* he must be 
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a craven to stand m awe of me, and it is an act of cowardice 
not to show himself before me. All, thou spirit, craven thing* 
Why art thou so m fear of me, when before my lord thou wert 
so brave ^ 0 empty and elusive thing, why cannot I have thee 
in my power ^ Why cannot I lay hands upon thee now ^ But 
how could it ever come about that thou didst kill my lord, 
unless It was done by treachery ^ Surely my lord would never 
have met defeat at thy hands had he seen thee face to face 
For neither Go(j nor man ever knew of his like, nor is there any 
like lum now Surely, hadst thou been a mortal man, thou 
wouldst never have dared to withstand my lord, for no one 
could compare with him ” Thus the lady struggles with her- 
self, and thus she contends and exhausts herself. And her 
people with her, for their part, show the greatest possible grief 
as they carry oS the body to burial After their long efforts 
and search they are completely exhausted by the quest, and 
give it up from wearmess, inasmuch as they can find no one 
who IS m any way guilty The nuns and priests, having already 
finished the service, had returned from the church and were 
gone to the burial But to ail this the damsel in her chamber 
paid no heed. Her thoughts are with my lord Yvain, and, 
coming quickly, she said to him* Fair sir, these people have 
been seeking you m force. They have raised a great tumult 
here, and have poked about m all the corners more diligently 
than a hunting-dog goes ferreting a partridge or a quail Doubt- 
less you have been afraid Upon my word, you are right,” 
says he, “I never thought to be so afraid And yet, if it 
were possible I should gladly look out through some window or 
aperture at the procession and the corpse.” Yet he had no 
interest in either the corpse or the procession, for he would 
gladly have seen them all burned, even had it cost him a 
thousand marks. A thousand marks ^ Three thousand, vci ily, 
upon my word But he said it because of the lady of the town, 
of whom he wished to catch a glimpse So the damsel placed 
him at a little wmdow, and repaid him as well as she could for 
the honour which he had done her. From this wmdow my 
lord Yvain espies the fair lady, as she says “ Sire, may God 
have mercy upon your soul * For never, I verily believe, did 
any knight ever sit m saddle who was your equal m any respect 
No other knight, my fair sweet lord, ever possessed your honour 
or courtesy Generosity was your friend and boldness your 
compamon May your soul rest among the saints, my fair 
dear lord.” Then she strikes and tears whatever she can lay 
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her hands upon. Whatever the outcome may be, it is hard for 
my lord Yvam to restrain himself from running forward to 
seize her hands Biit the damsel begs and advises him, and 
even urgently commands him, though with courtesy and gracious- 
ness, not to commit any rash deed, saying “ You are well off 
here Do not stir for any cause until this grief shall be assuaged , 
let these people all depart, as they will do presently. If you 
act as I advise, in accordance v/ith my views, great advantage 
may come to you. It will be best for you to^ remain seated 
here, and watch the people inside and out as they pass along 
the vvay without their seeing you But take care not to speak 
violently, for I hold that man to be rather imprudent than 
brave who goes too far and loses his self-restraint and commits 
some deed of violence the moment he has the time and chance 
So if you cherish some rash thought be careful not to utter it. 
The wise man conceals his imprudent thought and works out 
righteousness if he can So wisely take good care not to risk 
your head, for which they would accept no ransom Be con- 
sideiate of yourself and remember my advice Rest assured 
until I return, for I dare not stay longer now. I might stay so 
long, I fear, that they would suspect me when they did not see 
me in the crowd, and then I should suffer for it.” 

Vv 1339-1506 — Then she goes off, and he remains, not 
knowing how to comport himself He is loath to see them 
bury the corpse without his securing anything to take back as 
evidence that he has defeated and killed him If he has no 
pi oof or evidence he will be held m contempt, for Kay is so 
mean and obstinate, so given to mockery, and so annoying, that 
he could never succeed m convincing him. He would go about 
for ever insulting him, flinging his mockery and taunts as he 
did the other day These taunts are still fresh and rankling 
m his heart. But with her sugar and honey a new Love now 
softened him, he had been to hunt upon his lands and had 
gathered in his prey. His enemy carries off his heart, and he 
loves the creature who hates him most The lady, all un- 
aware, has well avenged her lord’s death. She has secured 
greater revenge than she could ever have done unless she had 
been aided by Love, who attacks him so gently that he wounds 
his heart through his eyes. And this wound is more endurmg 
than any inflicted by lance or sword. A sword-blow is cured 
and healed at once as soon as a doctor attends to it, but the 
wound of love is worst when it is nearest to its physician This 
IS the wound of my lord Yvam, from which he will never more 
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recover, for Love has installed himself with him. He deserts 
and goes away from the places he was wont to frequent He 
cares for no lodging or landlord save this one, and he is very 
wise in leaving a poor lodgmg-place m order to betake himself to 
him. In order to devote himself completely to him, he will have 
no other lodging-place, though often he is wont to seek out 
lowly hostelnes It is a shame that Love should ever so basely 
conduct himself as to select the meanest lodgmg-place quite 
as readily as rthe best But now he has come where he is 
welcome, and where he will be treated honourably, and where 
he will do well to stay This is the way Love ought to act, 
being such a noble creature that it is marvellous how he dares 
shamefully to descend to such low estate He is like him who 
spreads his balm upon the ashes and dust, who mingles sugar 
with gall, and suet with honey. However, he did not act so 
this time, but rather lodged m a noble place, for which no one 
can reproach him When the dead man had been buried, all the 
people dispersed, leaving no clerks or knights or ladies, except- 
ing only her who makes no secret of her grief She alone 
remains behind, often clutching at her throat, wringing her 
hands, and beating her palms, as she reads her psalms in her gilt- 
lettered psalter. All this while my lord Yvam is at the window 
gazing at her, and the more he looks at her the more he loves 
her and is enthralled by her. He would have wished that she 
should cease her weeping and readmg, and that she should feel 
inclined to converse v/ith him. Love, who caught him at the 
window, filled him with this desire. But he despairs of realising 
his wish, for he cannot imagine or believe that his desire can be 
gratified So he says I may consider myself a fool to wish 
for what I cannot have Her lord it was whom I wounded 
mortally, and yet do I think I can be reconciled with her^ 
Upon my word, such thoughts are folly, for at present she has 
good reason to hate me more bitterly than anything. I am 
right m saying ‘ at present,’ for a woman has more than one 
mmd. That mind in which she is just now I trust she will soon 
change, indeed, she will change it certainly, and I am mad thus 
to despair God grant that she change it soon* For I am 
doomed to be her slave, smce such is the will of Love, Whoever 
does not welcome Love gladly, when he comes to him, commits 
treason and a felony. I admit (and let whosoever will, heed what 
I say) that such an one deserves no happiness or joy. But 
if I lose, it will not be for such a reason; rather will I love 
my enemy. For I ought not to feel any hate for her unless 
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I wish to betray Love. I must love m accordance with 
Love’s desire And ought she to regard me as a friend? Yes, 
surely, since it is she whom I love. And I call her my enemy, 
for she hates me, though with good reason, for I killed the 
object of her love So, then, am I her enemy? Surely no, 
but her true friend, for I never so loved any one before. I 
grie\e for her fair tresses, surpassmg gold in their radiance; I 
feel the pangs of anguish and torment when I see her tear and 
cut them, nor can her tears e’er be dried whicji I see fallmg 
from her eyes by all these thmgs I am distressed Although 
they are full of ceaseless, ever-Sowmg tears, yet never were 
there such lovely eyes The sight of her weeping causes me 
agony, but nothmg pains me so much as the sight of her face, 
which she lacerates without its havmg merited such treatment. 
I never saw such a face so perfectly formed, nor so fresh and 
delicately coloured. And then it has pierced my heart to see 
her clutch her throat Surely, it is all too true that she is domg 
the worst she can, and yet no crystal nor any mirror is so bright 
and smooth God* why is she thus possessed, and why does 
she not spare herself? Why does she wrmg her lovely hands 
and beat and tear her breast? Would she not be marvellously 
fair to look upon when m happy mood, seeing that she is so 
fair m her displeasure? Surely yes, I can take my oath on 
that Never before in a work of beauty was Nature thus able 
to outdo herself, for I am sure she has gone beyond the limits 
of any previous attempt How could it ever have happened 
then ? Whence came beauty so marvellous ? God must have 
made her with His naked hand that Nature might rest from 
further toil If she should try to make a replica, she might 
spend her time in vam without succeedmg m her task. Even 
God Himself, were He to try, could not succeed, I guess, m ever 
makmg such another, whatever efort He might put forth ” 

Vv, 1507-1588 — ^Thus my lord Yvam considers her who is 
broken with her grief, and I suppose it would never happen 
again that any man m prison, like my lord Yvam m fear for 
his life, would ever be so madly m love as to make no request 
on his own behalf, when perhaps no one else will speak for 
him He stayed at the wmdow until he saw the lady go away, 
and both the portcullises were lowered agam. Another might 
have grieved at this, who would prefer a free escape to tarrying 
longer where he was. But to him it is quite mdifferent whether 
they be shut or opened. If they were open he surely would not 
go away, no, even were the lady to give him leave and pardon 
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him freely for the death of her lord For he is detained by Love 
and Shame which rise up before him on either hand he is 
ashamed to go away, for no one would believe m the success of 
his exploit, on the other hand, he has such a strong desire to 
see the lady at least, if he cannot obtam any other favour, that 
he feels little concern about his impiisonment He would 
rather die than go away And now the damsel returns, wish- 
ing to bear him company with her solace and gaiety, and to go 
and fetch for him whatever he may desire But she found him 
pensive and quite worn out with the love which had laid hold 
of him , whereupon she addressed him thus My lord Yvain, 
what so.^ of a time have you had to-day I have been 

pleasanii) occupied, was his reply “ Pleasantly? In God’s 
name, is that the truth? What^ How can one enjoy himself 
seeing that he is hunted to death, unless he courts and wishes 
It? ” “ Of a truth,” he says, “ my gentle friend, I should by 
no means v/ish to die, and yet, as God beholds me, I was 
pleased, am pleased now, and always shall be pleased by what 
I saw.” “ Well, let us say no more of that,” she makes reply, 
foi I can understand well enough what is the meaning of such 
words I am not so foolish oi inexperienced that 1 cannot 
understand such words as those, but come now after me, for 
I shall find some speedy means to release you from your confine- 
ment I shall surely set you free to-night or to-morrow, if you 
please Come now, I will lead you away ” And he thus m^es 
reply “ You may be sure that I will never escape secretly and 
like a thief When the people are all gathered out there lu 
the streets, I can go forth more honourably than if I did so 
surreptitiously.” Then he followed her into the little room The 
damsel, who was kmd, secured and bestowed upon him all that 
he desired And when the opportunity arose, she remembered 
what he had said to her — how he had been pleased by what he 
saw — when they were seeking him m the room with mtent to 
kill him 

Yv 1589-1652 — ^The damsel stood m such favour with her 
lady that she had no fear of teiimg her anything, regaidless of 
the consequences, for she was her confidante and companion 
Then, why should she be bade ward m comforting her lady and 
m giving her advice which should 1 edound to her honour? The 
first tune she said to her privily ‘‘ My lady, I greatly maivel 
to see you act so extravagantly Do you thuik you can re- 
cover your lord by givmg away thus to your grief? ” Nay, 
rather, if I had my wish,” says she, ‘‘ I would now be dead 
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of gripf “ And why? ” “In order to follow after him ’’ 
After him? God forbid, and give you again as good a lord, 
as IS consistent with Ills might ” “ Thou didst never speak 

such a he as that, for lie could never give me so good a lord 
again “ He will give you a better one, if you will accept 
him, and I can prove it “ Begone * Peace ' I shall never find 
such a one “ Indeed you shall, my lady, if you will consent 
Just tell me, if you will, who is gomg to defend your land when 
King Arthur comes next w^eek to the margin fof the spring^ 
You have aheady been apprised of this by letters sent you by 
the Dameisele Sauvage Alas, what a kind service she did for 
you! You ought to be consulermg how you will defend your 
spring, and >et you cease not to weep' If it please you, my 
dear lafly, you ought not to dela> For suiely, all the knights 
you hci\ e are not worth, as you well know, so mucli as a single 
chamber maid Neither shield nor lance will evci be taken in 
hand by the best of them You have plenty of craven servants, 
hut there is not one of them biave enough to dare to mount 
a steed Anri the King is coming with such a host that his 
Mctoiy will be inevitable” The lady upon reflection, knows 
\t^iy well that she is giving hci sincere advice, but she is 
unreasonable m one respect, as also aic other women who 
01 e, almost without exception, guilty of their own folly, and 
refuse to accept what they really wish “ Begone,” she says, 
“iea\e me alone If I ever hear thee speak of tins again it 
will go hard wuth thee, unless thou flee Thou weariest me 
with thy idle wmrds ” “ Very well, my lady,” she says, “ that 

you are a woman is evident, for W'oman will grow irate when she 
hears any one give her good advice ” 

Vv 1653-1726 — ^Then she went aw-'ay and left hei alone 
And the lady reflected that she had been m the wrong She 
would have been very glad to know how the damsel could ever 
prove tliat it would be possible to find a better knight than her 
lord had ever been She would be v ery glad to hear her speak, 
hut now^ she has forbidden her With this desire m mind, she 
waited until she returned But the warning was of no avail, 
for she began to say to her at once “ My lady, is it seemly 
that you should thus torment youiself with grief For God’s 
sake now control yourself, and for shame, at least, cease your 
lament It is not fittmg that so great a lady should keep up 
her grief so long Remember your honourable estate and your 
very gentle birth ' Thmk you that ail virtue ceased with the 
death of your lord ^ There are m the world a hundred as good 
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or better men ” “ May God confound me, if thou dost not iie^ 
Just name to me a smgle one who is reputed to be so excellent 
as my lord was all his life.” “ If I did so you would be angry 
with me, and would fly into a passion and you would esteem me 
less ” “ No, I will not, I assure thee ” ‘‘ Then may it all 
be for your future welfare if you would but consent, and may 
God so incline your will f I see no reason for holdmg my peace, 
for no one hears or heeds what we say Doubtless you will 
thmk I am impudent, but I shall freely speak my mind. When 
two knights have met m an affray of arms and when one has 
beaten the other, which of the two do you thmk is the better ? 
For my part I award the prize to the victor. Now what do you 
thmk^ ” It seems to me you are laying a trap for me and 
intend to catch me m my words.” Upon my faith, you may 
rest assured that I am in the right, and I can irrefutably prove 
to you that he who defeated your lord is better than he was 
himself. He beat him and pursued him valiantly until he im- 
prisoned him m his house ” “ Now,” she replies, I hear the 

greatest nonsense that was ever uttered. Begone, thou spirit 
charged with eviU Begone, thou foolish and tiresome girl I 
Never again utter such idle words, and never come again into my 
presence to speak a word on his behalf! ” “ Indeed, my lady, 

I knew full well that I should receive no thanks from you, and I 
said so before I spoke. But you promised me you would not be 
displeased, and that you would not be angry with me for it. But 
you have failed to keep your promise, and now, as it has turned 
out, you have discharged your wrath on me, and I have lost 
by not holdmg my peace ” 

Vv 1727-1042. — Thereupon she goes back to the room where 
my lord Yvam is waiting, comfortably guarded by her vigilance. 
But he IS ill at ease when he cannot see the lady, and he pays 
no attention, and hears no word of the report which the damsel 
brings to him. The lady, too, is m great perplexity all night, 
being worried about how she should defend the spring, and she 
begins to repent of her action to the damsel, whom she had 
blamed and insulted and treated with contempt. She feels very 
sure and certain that not for any reward or bribe, nor for any 
affection which she may bear him, would the maiden ever have 
mentioned him, and that she must love her more than him, and 
tliat she would never give her advice v\hich would bring her 
shame or embarrassment the maid is too loyal a friend for 
that. Thus, lo^ the lady is completely changed . she fears now 
that she to whom she had spolcen harshlv will ncvei love her 
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again devotedly; and him whom she had repulsed, she now 
loyally and with good reason pardons, seeing that he had done 
her no wrong So she argues as if he were m her presence there, 
and thus she begins her argument “ Come,” she says, “ canst 
thou deny that my lord was killed by thee^ ” “ That,” says he, 

I cannot deny. Indeed, I fully admit it ” “ Tell me, then, 

the reason of thy deed Didst thou do it to injure me, prompted 
by hatred or by spite? ” “ May death not spare me now, if I 

did It to injure you ” “In that case, thou hagt done me no 
wrong, nor art thou guilty of aught toward him. For he would 
have killed thee, if he could. So it seems to me that I have 
decided well and righteously.” Thus, by her own arguments 
she succeeds m discovering justice, reason, and common sense, 
how that there is no cause for hating him, thus she frames the 
matter to conform with her desire, and by her own efforts she 
kindles her love, as a bush which only smokes with the flame 
beneath, until some one blows it or stirs it up. If the damsel 
should come m now, she would win the quarrel for which she 
had been so reproached, and by which she had been so hurt 
And next morning, in fact, she appeared again, taking the subject 
up where she had let it drop Meanwhile,th^e lady bowed her head, 
knowing she had done wrong in attacking her But now she is 
anxious to make amends, and to inquire concerning the name, 
character, and lineage of the knight, so she wisely humbles 
herself, and says “ I wish to beg your pardon for the insulting 
words of pride which in my rage I spoke to you I will follow 
your advice. So tell me now, if possible, about the knight of 
whom you have spoken so much to me what sort of a man is 
he, and of what parentage? If he is suited to become my mate, 
and provided he be so disposed, I promise you to make him my 
husband and lord of my domam But he will have to act m 
such a way that no one can reproach me by saying, ‘ This is 
she who took him who killed her lord ’ ” “ In God’s name, 

lady, so shall it be. You will have the gentlest, noblest, and 
fairest lord who ever belonged to Abel’s line ” “ What is his 
name ? ” “ My lord Yvain.” “ Upon my word, if he is King 
Urien’s son he is of no mean birth, but very noble, as I well 
know.” “ Indeed, my lady, you say the truth ” “ And when 

shall we be able to see him? ” “ In five days’ time ” “ That 

would be too long, for I wish he were already come Let him 
come to-night, or to-morrow, at the latest.” “ My lady, I 
think no one could fly so far in one day. But I shall send one 
of my squires who can run fast, and who will reach King Arthur’s 
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court at least by to-morrow night, I think, that is the place 
we must seek for him ” That is a very long time The days 
are long. But tell him that to-morrow night he must be back 
here, and that he must make greater haste than usual If he 
will only do his best, he can do two days’ journey in one More- 
over, to-night the moon will shine, so let him turn night into 
day And when he returns I will give him whatever he wishes 
me to give.” “Leave all care of that to me, for you shall 
have him in your hands the day after to-morrow at the very 
latest Meanwhile you shall summon your men and confer 
with them about the approaching visit of the King In order 
to make the customary defence of your spring it behoves you 
to consult with them. None of them will be so hardy as to dare 
to boast that he will present himself. In that case you will have 
a good excuse for saying that it behoves you to marry again 
A certain knight, highly qualified, seeks your hand, but you 
do not presume to accept him without their unanimous consent. 
And I warrant what the outcome will be I know them all to 
be such cowards that m order to put on some one else the burden 
which would be too heavy for them, they will fall at your feet 
and speak their gratitude, for thus their responsibility will be 
at an end. For, whoever is afraid of his own shadow willingly 
avoids, if possible, any meeting with lance or spear, for such 
games a coward has no use.” “ Upon my word,” the lady 
replies, “so I would have it, and so I consent, having already 
conceived the plan which you have expressed, so that is what 
we shall do. But why do you tarry here^ Go, without delay, 
and take measures to bring him here, while I shall summon 
my liege-men.” Thus concluded their conference And the 
damsel pretends to send to search for my lord Yvain m his 
country, while every day she has him bathed, and washed, and 
groomed And besides this she prepares for him a robe of red 
scarlet stuff, brand new and lined with spotted fur. There is 
nothing necessary for his equipment which she does not lend to 
him a golden buckle for his neck, ornamented with precious 
stones which make people look well, a girdle, and a wallet made 
of rich gold brocade. She fitted him out perfectly, then in- 
formed her lady that the messenger had returned, having done 
his errand well “ How is that^^ ” she says, “ is he here^ Then 
let him come at once^ secretly and privily, ulule no one is here 
with me See to it that no one eNe come in, foi I should hate to 
5(c a fourth per'^on here ” At this the damsel went awav, and 
returned to her guest again However, her face did nut reveal 
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the joy that was in her hearty indeed^ she said that her lady 
knew that she had been sheltering him, and was very much 
incensed at her. “ Further concealment is useless now. The 
news about you has been so divulged that my lady knows the 
whole story and is very angry with me, heaping me with blame 
and reproaches. But she has given me her word that I may take 
you into her presence without any harm or danger. I take it 
that you will have no objection to this, except for one condition 
(for I must not disguise the truth, or I should be.unjust to you) 
she wishes to have you in her control, and she desires such 
complete possession of your body that even your heart shall 
not be at large Certainly,” he said, I readily consent to 
what will be no hardship to me. I am willing to be her prisoner ” 
“ So shall you be. I swear it by this right hand laid upon you! 
Now come and, upon my advice, demean yourself so humbly 
m her presence that your imprisonment may not be grievous 
Otherwise feel no concern. I do not think that your restraint 
will be irksome.” Then the damsel leads him off, now alarming, 
now reassuring him, and speaking to him mysteriously about 
the confinement m which he is to find himself, for every lover 
is a prisoner. She is right in calling him a prisoner, for surely 
any one who loves is no longer free. 

Vv 1943-2036. — Taking my lord Yvam by the hand, the 
damsel leads him where he will be dearly loved , but expecting 
to be ill received, it is not strange if he is afraid. They found 
the lady seated upon a red cushion. I assure you my lord Yvam 
was terrified upon entering the room, where he found the lady 
who spoke not a word to him At this he was still more afraid, 
being overcome with fear at the thought that he had been 
betrayed. He stood there to one side so long that the damsel 
at last spoke up and said Five hundred curses upon the head 
of him who takes into a fair lady’s chamber a knight who will 
not draw near, and who has neither tongue nor mouth nor sense 
to introduce himself,” Thereupon, taking him by the arm, 
she thrust him forward with the words. “ Come, step forward, 
knight, and have no fear that my lady is going to snap at you, 
but seek her good-will and give her yours. I will join you in 
your pra3^er that she pardon you for the death of her lord, 
Esclados the Red ” Then my lord Yvam clasped his hands, 
and falling upon his knees, spoke like a lover with these words: 
“ I will not crave your pardon, lady, but rather thank you for 
any treatment you may inflict on me, knowing that no act of 
yours could ever be distasteful to me.” Is that so, sir? And 

H 
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what if I think to kill you now^ '' ‘‘ My lady^ if it please you, 

you will never hear me speak otherwise/' “ I never heard of 
such a thing as this that you put yourself voluntarily and 
absolutely within my power, without the coercion of any one." 
“ My lady, there is no force so strong, m truth, as that which 
commands me to conform absolutely to your desire I do not 
fear to carry out any order you may be pleased to give. And if I 
could atone for the death, which came through no fault of mine, 
I would do so cheerfully " “ What^ " says she, come tell me 
now and be forgiven, if you did no wrong m killing my lord^ " 
“ Lady," he says, “ if I may say it, when your lord attacked me, 
why was I wrong to defend myself ^ When a man in self-defence 
kills another who is trymg to kill or capture him, tell me if in 
any way he is to blame." “ No, if one looks at it aright. And 
I suppose it would have been no use, if I had had you put to 
death But I should be glad to learn whence you derive the 
force that bids you to consent unquestionmgly to whatever my 
will may dictate. I pardon you all your misdeeds and crimes. 
But be seated, and tell us now what is the cause of your docility ^ ” 
“ My lady," he says, “ the impelling force comes from my heart, 
which IS mcbned toward you. My heart has fixed me m this 
desire " “ And what prompted your heart, my fair sweet 

friend^ " Lady, my eyes." ‘‘ And what the eyes^ " “ The 

great beauty that I see m you." “ And where is beauty's fault 
in that^ " Lady, m this that it makes me love " Love> 
And whom? " “ You, my lady dear." “ Yes, truly." 

“ Really^ And how is that? " To such an extent that my 
heart will not stir from you, nor is it elsewhere to be found, 
to such an extent that I cannot think of anything else, and I 
surrender myself altogether to you, whom I love more than I 
love myself, and for whom, if you will, I am equally ready to 
die or live." “ And would you dare to undertake the defence 
of my spring for love of me? " “ Yes, my lady, against the 

world." “ Then you may know that our peace is made." 

Vv. 2037-2048 —Thus they are quickly reconciled. And the 
lady, having previously consulted her lords, says: We shall 
proceed from here to the hall where my men are assembled, who, 
m view of the evident need, have advised and counselled me to 
take a husband at their request. And I shall do so, m view of 
the urgent need here and now I give m}self to you, for I 
siiould not icfuse to accept as lord, such a good knight and a 
king son ” 

Vv 2049-2328 — ^Now the damsel has brought about exax-tly 
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what she had desired. And my lord Yvain’ s mastery is more 
complete than could be told or described; for the lady leads him 
away to the hall, which was full of her knights and men-at-arms. 
And my lord Yvain was so handsome that they all marvelled 
to look at him, and all, rising to their feet, salute and bow to 
my lord Yvain, guessing well as they did so. “ This is he whom 
my lady will select Cursed be he who opposes him* For he 
seems a wonderfully fine man. Surely, the empress of Rome 
would be well married with such a man. Would now that 
he had given his word to her, and she to him, with clasped 
hand, and that the wedding might take place to-day or to- 
morrow ” Thus they spoke among themselves. At the end 
of the hall there was a seat, and there m the sight of all the lady 
took her place. And my lord Yvain made as if he intended to 
seat himself at her feet; but she raised him up, and ordered the 
seneschal to speak aloud, so that his speech might be heard by 
all Then the seneschal began, being neither stubborn nor 
slow of speech: “ My lords,” he said, “ we are confronted by 
war. Every day the King is preparing with all the haste he 
can command to come to ravage our lands. Before a fortnight 
shall have passed, all will have been laid waste, unless some 
valiant defender shall appear. When my lady married first, 
not quite seven years ago, she did it on your advice Now her 
husband is dead, and she is grieved. Six feet of earth is all he 
has, who formerly owned all this land, and who was indeed its 
ornament. It is a pity he lived so short a while A woman 
cannot bear a shield, nor does she know how to fight with lance. 
It would exalt and dignify her again if she should marry some 
worthy lord. Never was there greater need than now* do all 
of you recommend that "she take a spouse, before the custom 
shall lapse which has been observed in this town for more than 
the past sixty years,” At this, all at once proclaim that it 
seems to them the nght thing to do, and they all throw them- 
selves at her feet. They strengthen her desire by their consent, 
yet she hesitates to assert her wishes until, as if against her will, 
she finally speaks to the same intent as she would have done, 
indeed, if every one had opposed her wish “ My lords, since 
it IS your wish, this knight who is seated beside me has wooed 
me and ardently sought my hand He wishes to engage him- 
self in the defence of my rights and m my service, for which I 
thank him heartily, as you do also. It is true I have never 
known him in person, but I have often heard his name. Know 
that he is no less a man than the son of Kmg Unen Beside 
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his illustrious lineage^ he is so brave^ courteous, and wise that no 
one has cause to disparage him You have all already heard, 
I suppose, of my lord Yvain, and it is he who seeks my hand 
When the marriage is consummated, I shall have a more noble lord 
than I deserve ” They all say. ‘‘ If you are prudent, this very 
day shall not go by without the marriage being solemnised 
For it IS folly to postpone for a single hour an advantageous act 
They beseech her so insistently that she consents to what she 
would have done in any case For Love bids her do that for 
which she asks counsel and advice, but there is more honour 
for him in being accepted with the approval of her men. To her 
their prayers are not unwelcome, rather do they stir and incite 
her heart to have its way. The horse, already under speed, goes 
faster yet when it is spurred In the presence of all her lords, 
the lady gives herself to my lord Yvain From the hand of her 
chaplain he received the lady, Laudme de Landuc, daughter of 
Duke Laudunet, of whom they sing a lay That very day 
without delay he married her, and the wedding was celebrated. 
There were plenty of mitres and croziers there, for the lady had 
summoned her bishops and abbots Great was the joy and 
rejoicing, there were many people, and much wealth was 
displayed — more than I could tell you of, were I to devote much 
thought to It It IS better to keep silent than to be inadequate 
So my lord Yvain is master now, and the dead man is quite 
forgot. He who killed him is now married to his wife, and they 
enjoy the marriage rights The people love and esteem their 
living lord more than they ever did the dead. They served him 
well at his marriage-feast, until the eve before the day when 
the King came to visit the marvellous spring and its stone, 
bringing with him upon this expedition his companions and all 
those of his household, not one was left behind. And my lord 
Kay remarked ‘‘ Ah, what now has become of Yvain, who 
after his dinner made the boast that he would avenge his cousin’s 
shame? Evidently he spoke m his cups I believe that he has 
run away He would not dare to come back for anything. 
He was very presumptuous to make such a boast. He is a bold 
man who dares to boast of what no one would praise him for, 
and who has no proof of his great feats except the words of some 
false flatterer There is a great difference between a coward 
and a heio for the co*vard seated beside the fire talks lordly 
about hinibclf, holding all the rest as fouL^ and thinking that no 
one knows his rccJ cliaracter A hero would be disircbaed at 
hearmg hib prowess related by some one else And }et i mam- 
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tain that the coward is not wrong to praise and vaunt himself^ 
for he will find no one else to he for him If he does not boast 
of his deeds, who will? All pass over him in silence, even the 
heralds, who proclaim the brave, but discard the cowards ” 
When my lord Kay had spoken thus, my lord Gawain made this 
reply “ My lord Kay, have some mercy now ’ Since my lord 
Yvain IS not here, you do not know what business occupies him 
Indeed, he never so debased himself as to speak any ill of you 
compared with the gracious things he has said “ Sire,’’ says 
Kay, I’ll hold my peace I’ll not say another word to-day, 
since I see you are ofiended by my speech ” Then the King, 
m order to see the ram, poured a whole basin full of water upon 
the stone beneath the pine, and at once the ram began to pour 
It was not long before my lord Yvain without delay entered the 
forest fully armed, riding faster than a gallop on a large, sleek 
Steed, Strong, intrepid, and fleet of foot And it was my lord 
Kay’s desire to request the first encounter For, whatever the 
outcome might be, he always wished to begin the fight and joust 
the first, or else he would be much incensed Before all the 
rest, he requested the King to allow him to do battle first The 
King says * “ Kay, since it is your wish, and since you are the 
firsr to make the request, the favour ought not to be denied ” 
Kay thanks him first, then mounts his steed If now my lord 
Yvain can inflict a mild disgrace upon him, he will be very glad to 
do so ; for he recognises him by his arms Each grasping his shield 
by the stiaps, they rush together Spurring their steeds, they 
lower the lances, which they hold tightly gripped Then they 
thrust them forward a little, so that they grasped them by the 
leather-wrapped handles, and so that when they came together 
they were able to deal such cruel blows that both lances broke 
m splinters clear to the handle of the shaft My lord Yvain 
gave him such a mighty blow that Kay took a summersault 
from out of his saddle and struck with his helmet on the ground 
My lord Yvam has no desire to inflict upon him further harm, but 
simply dismounts and takes his horse This pleased them all, 
and many said. Ah, ah, see how you prostrate he, who but 
now held others up to scorn ! And yet it is only right to pardon 
you this time, for it never happened to you before ” There- 
upon my lord Yvam approached the King, leading the horse 
m his hand by the bridle, and wishing to make it over to him 
“ Sire,” says he, now take this steed, for I should do wrong to 
keep back anything of yours.” ‘‘And who are you^” the 
King replies; “ I should never know you, unless I heard your 
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name^ or saw you without your arms.” Then my lord Yvain 
told him who he was, and Kay was overcome with shame, 
mortified, humbled, and discomfited, for having said that he 
had run away. But the others were greatly pleased, and made 
much of the honour he had won. Even the King was greatly 
gratified, and my lord Gawain a hundred times more than any 
one else. For he loved his company more than that of any 
other knight he knew And the King requested him urgently 
to tell him, if It be his will, how he had fared, for he was very 
curious to learn all about his adventure so the King begs him 
to tell the truth And he soon told him all about the service 
and kindness of the damsel, not passing over a single word, not 
forgetting to mention anything. And after this he mvited the 
King and all his knights to come to lodge with him, saying they 
would be doing him great honour in accepting his hospitality. 
And the King said that for an entire week he would gladly do 
him the honour and pleasure, and would bear him company 
And when my lord Yvain had thanked him, they tarry no longer 
there, but mount and take the most direct road to the town. 
My lord Yvain sends m advance of the company a squire bearing 
a crane-falcon, in order that they might not take the lady by 
surprise, and that her people might decorate the streets against 
the arrival of the King. When the lady heard the news of the 
King’s visit she was greatly pleased ; nor was there any one who, 
upon heanng the news, was not happy and elated And the 
lady summons them all and requests them to go to meet him, 
to which they make no objection or remonstrance, all being 
anxious to do her will. 

Vv, 2329-2414 — Mounted on great Spanish steeds, they all 
go to meet the King of Britain, salutmg Kmg Arthur first with 
great courtesy and then all his company. ‘‘ Welcome,” they 
say, to this company, so full of honourable men f Blessed be 
he who brings them hither and presents us with such fair 
guests ! ” At the King’s arrival the town resounds with the 
joyous welcome which they give. Silken stuffs are taken out 
and hung aloft as decorations, and they spread tapestries to 
walk upon and drape the streets with them, while they wait for 
the King’s approach. And they make still another prepara- 
tion, in covering the streets with dwnmgs against the hot rays of 
the sun Bells, horns, and trumpets cause the town to img so 
that God’s thunder could not have been heard. The maidens 
dance before hun, flutes and pipes are played, kettle-drums, 
drums, and c>mbals are beaten. On their part the nimble 
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youths leap^ and all strive to show their delight. With such 
evidence of their joy, they welcome the Kmg fittingly And 
the lady came forth, dressed in imperial garb — a robe of fresh 
ermine — and upon her head she wore a diadem all ornamented 
with rubies No cloud was there upon her face, but it was so 
gay and full of joy that she was more beautiful, I thmk, than 
any goddess Around her the crowd pressed close, as they 
cried with one accord “ Welcome to the Kmg of kmgs and 
lord of lords * ” The King could not reply to all before he saw 
the lady commg toward him to hold his stirrup However, he 
would not wait for this, but hastened to dismount himself as 
soon as he caught sight of her. Then she salutes him with these 
words. “ Welcome a hundred thousand times to the Kmg, my 
lord, and blessed be his nephew, my lord Gawain!’’ The 
Kmg replies I wish all happmess and good luck to your fair 
body and your face, lovely creature ’’’ Then clasping her 
around the waist, the Kmg embraced her gaily and heartily, 
as she did him, throwmg her arms about him I will say no 
more of how gladly she welcomed them, but no one ever heard 
of any people who were so honourably received and served. I 
might tell you much of the joy should I not be wastmg words, 
but I wish to make brief mention of an acquamtance which was 
made m private between the moon and the sun Do you know 
of whom I mean to speak? He who was lord of the knights, 
and who was renowned above them all, ought surely to be called 
the sun I refer, of course, to my lord Gawam, for chivalry is 
enhanced by him just as when the morning sun sheds its rays 
abroad and lights all places where it shmes. And I call her the 
moon, who cannot be otherwise because of her sense and 
courtesy. However, I call her so not only because of her good 
repute, but because her name is, m fact, Lunete. 

Vv 2415-2538 — ^The damsel’s name was Lunete, and she 
was a charmmg brunette, prudent, clever, and polite As her 
acquamtance grows with my lord Gawam, he values her highly 
and gives her his love as to his sweetheart, because she had 
saved from death his companion and friend, he places himself 
freely at her service On her part she describes and relates to 
him with what difficulty she persuaded her mistress to take 
my lord Yvam as her husband, and how she protected him from 
the hands of those who were seekmg him; how he was m their 
midst but they did not see him. My lord Gawam laughed aloud 
at this story of hers, and then he said: Mademoiselle, when 
you need me and when you don’t, such as I am, I place myself 
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at your disposal Never throw me off for some one else when 
you thmk you can improve your lot I am yours^ and do you 
be from now on my demoiselle ^ ” ‘‘I thank you kindly, sire/’ 

she said While the acquaintance of these two was ripening 
thus, the others, too, were engaged in flirtmg. For there were 
perhaps ninety ladies there, each of whom was fair and charm- 
ing, noble and polite, virtuous and prudent, and a lady of 
exalted birth, so the men could agreeably employ themselves 
in caressing and kissing them, and in talking to them and in 
gazing at them while they were seated by their side that much 
satisfaction they had at least My lord Yvam is m high 
feather because the Kmg is lodged with him And the lady 
bestows such attention upon them ail, as individuals and 
collectively, that some foolish person might suppose that the 
charming attentions which she showed them were dictated by 
love But such persons may properly be rated as fools for 
thmking that a lady is m love with them ]ust because she is 
courteous and speaks to some unfortunate fellow, and makes 
him happy and caresses him. A fool is made happy by fair 
words, and is very easily taken m That entire week they spent 
m gaiety; forest and stream offered plenty of sport for any one 
who desired it And whoever wished to see the land which had 
come into the hands of my lord Yvam with the lady whom he 
had married, could go to enjoy himself at one of the castles 
which stood within a radius of two, three, or four leagues. When 
the Kmg had stayed as long as he chose, he made ready to 
depart But during the week they had all begged urgently, and 
with ail the insistence at their command, that they might take 
away my lord Yvam with them “ What^ Will you be one of 
those,” said my lord Gawam to him, “ who degenerate after 
marriage? Cursed be he by Saint Mary who marries and then 
degenerates ^ Whoever has a fair lady as his mistress or his 
wife should be the better for it, and it is not right that her 
affection should be bestowed on him after his worth and reputa- 
tion are gone Surely you, too, would have cause to regret her 
love if you grew soft, for a woman quicldy withdraws her love, 
and rightly so, and despises him who degenerates in any way 
when he has become lord of the realm Now ought your fame 
to be increased 5 Slip off the bridle and halter and come to the 
tournament with me, that no one may say that you are jealous. 
Now you must no longer hesitate to frequent the lists, to shaie 
in the onslaught, and to contend with force, whatever effort it 
may cost! Inaction produces indifference. But, really, you 
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must come^ for I shall be m your company Have a care that 
our comradeship shall not fail through any fault of yours, fair 
companion, for my part, you may count on me It is strange 
how a man sets store by the life of ease which has no end 
Pleasures grow sweeter through postponement, and a little 
pleasure, when delayed, is much sweeter to the taste than a 
great pleasure enjoyed at once. The sweets of a love which 
develops late are lilce a fire m a green bush ; for the longer one 
delays in lighting it the greater will be the heait it yields, and 
the longer will its force endure. One may easily fall into habits 
which it is very difhcult to shake off, for when one desires to 
do so, he finds he has lost the power Don’t misunderstand 
my words, my friend ; if I had such a fair mistress as you have, 
I call God and His samts to witness, I should leave her most 
reluctantly, mdeed, I should doubtless be mfatuated But a 
man may give another counsel, which he would not take him- 
self, just as the preachers, who are deceitful rascals, and preach 
and proclaim the right but who do not follow it themselves ” 

Vv 2539-2578 —My lord Gawam spoke at such length and so 
urgently that he promised him that he would go , but he said that 
he must consult his lady and £isk for her consent Whether it be a 
foolish or a prudent thmg to do, he will not fail to ask her leave to 
return to Britain Then he took counsel with his wife, who had 
no mklmg of the permission he desired, as he addressed her with 
these words My beloved lady, my heart and soul, my treasure, 
joy, and happmess, grant me now a favour which will redound 
to your honour and to mme ” The lady at once gives her con- 
sent, not knowmg what his desire is, and says “ Fair lord, you 
may command me your pleasure, whatever it be.’’ Then my 
lord Yvam at once asks her for permission to escort the Kmg 
and to attend at tournaments, that no one may reproach his 
mdolence And she replies* I grant you leave until a certain 
date, but be sure that my love will change to hate if you stay 
beyond the term that I shall fix Remember that I shall keep 
my word, if you break your word I will keep mme If you 
wish to possess my love, and if you have any regard for me, 
remember to come back agam at the latest a year from the 
present date — a week after St John’s day, for to-day is the 
eighth day smce that feast You will be checkmated of my 
love if you are not restored to me on that day ” 

Vv. 2579-2638 — ^My lord Yvain weeps and sighs so bitterly 
that he can hardly find words to say. “ My lady, this date is 
mdeed a long way off. If I could be a dove, whenever the 
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fancy came to me, I should often rejoin you here And I pray 
God that m His pleasure He may not detain me so long away 
But sometimes a man mtends speedily to return who knows 
not what the future has in store for him. And I know not what 
will be my fate — perhaps some urgency of sickness or imprison- 
ment may keep me back, you are unjust m not makmg an 
exception at least of actual hmdrance “ My lord/’ says she, 

I will make that exception And yet I dare to promise you 
that, if God dehver you from death, no hmdrance will stand m 
your way so long as you remember me. So put on your finger 
now this rmg of mme, which I lend to you. And I will tell you 
all about the stone no true and loyal lover can be imprisoned 
or lose any blood, nor can any harm befall him, provided he 
carry it and hold it dear, and keep his sweetheart m mmd. 
You will become as hard as iron, and it will serve you as shield 
and hauberk. I have never before been wiilmg to lend or 
entrust it to any knight, but to you I give it because of my 
affection for you.’' Now my lord Yvam is free to go, but he 
weeps bitterly on taking leave The Kmg, however, would not 
tarry longer for anythmg that might be said, rather was he 
anxious to have the palfreys brought all equipped and bridled. 
They acceded at once to his desire, brmgmg the palfreys forth, 
so that It remamed only to mount I do not know whether I 
ought to tell you how my lord Yvam took his leave, and of the 
kisses bestowed on him, mmgled with tears and steeped m 
sweetness And what shall I tell you about the Kmg — how the 
lady escorts him, accompanied by her damsels and seneschaP 
All this would require too much time When he sees the lady’s 
tears, the Kmg implores her to come no farther, but to return 
to her abode He begged her with such urgency that, heavy at 
heart, she turned about followed by her company. 

Vv. 2639-2773. — ^My lord Yvam is so distressed to leave his 
lady that his heart remains behind. The King may take his 
body o:S, but he cannot lead his heart away She who stays 
behind clings so tightly to his heart that the Kmg has not the 
power to take it away with him. When the body is left without 
the heart it cannot possibly live on. For such a marvel was 
never seen as the body alive without the heart. Yet this 
marvel now came about, for he kept his body without the heart, 
which was wont to be enclosed m it, but which would not follow 
the body now. The heart has a good abiding-place, while the 
body, hoping for a safe return to its heart, in strange fashion 
takes a new heart of hope, which is so often deceitful and 
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treacherous He will never know m advance, I think, the hour 
when this hope will play him false, for if he overstays by a 
single day the term which he has agreed upon, it will be hard 
for him to gam again his lady’s pardon and goodwill Yet I 
think he will overstay the term, for my lord Gawain will not 
allow him to part from him, as together they go to joust wherever 
tournaments are held And as the year passes by my lord 
Yvain had such success that my lord Gawam strove to honour 
him, and caused him to delay so long that all the ^rst year slipped 
by, and it came to the middle of August of the ensuing year, 
when the King held court at Chester, whither they had returned 
the day before from a tournament where my lord Yvain had 
been and where he had won the glory. And the story tells how 
the two companions were unwilling to lodge in the town, but 
had their tents set up outside the city, and held court there 
For they never went to the royal court, but the King came 
rather to join m theirs, for they had the best knights, and the 
greatest number, m their company. Now King Arthur was 
seated in their midst, when Yvain suddenly had a thought 
which surprised him more than any that had occurred to him 
since he had taken leave of his lady, for he realised that he had 
broken his word, and that the hmit of his leave was already 
exceeded. He could hardly keep back his tears, but he sue 
ceeded m doing so from shame. He was still deep in thought 
when he saw a damsel approaching rapidly upon a black palfrey 
with white forefeet. As she got down before the tent no one 
helped her to dismount, and no one went to take her horse. As 
soon as she made out the King, she let her mantle fall, and thus 
displayed she entered the tent and came before the King, am 
nouncing that her mistress sent greetings to the King, and to my 
lord Gawain and all the other knights, except Yvain, that dis- 
loyal traitor, har, hypocrite, who had deserted her deceitfully. 
“ She has seen clearly the treachery of him who pretended he 
was a faithful lover while he was a false and treacherous thief. 
This thief has traduced my lady, who was all unprepared for any 
evil, and to whom it never occurred that he would steal her heart 
away. Those who love truly do not steal hearts away, there 
are, however, some men, by whom these former are called 
thieves, who themselves go about deceitfully making love, but 
m whom there is no real knowledge of the matter. The lover 
takes his lady’s heart, of course, but he does not run away with 
It, rather does he treasure it against those thieves who, in the 
guise of honourable men, would steal it from him. But those 
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are deceitful and treacherous thieves who vie with one another 
in stealing hearts for which they care nothing. The true lover, 
wherever he may go, holds the heart dear and brings it back 
again. But Yvam has caused my lady’s death, for she supposed 
that he would guard her heart for her, and would bring it back 
again before the year elapsed Yvam, thou wast of short 
memory when thou couldst not remember to return to thy mis- 
tress within a year. She gave thee thy liberty until St. John’s 
day, and thou wettest so little store by her that never since has 
a thought of her crossed thy mind. My lady had marked every 
day in her chamber, as the seasons passed; for when one is in 
love, one is ill at ease and cannot get any restful sleep, but all 
night long must needs count and reckon up the days as they 
come and go. Dost thou know how lovers spend their time^ 
They keep count of the time and the season Her complaint 
IS not presented prematurely or without cause, and I am not 
accusing him in any way, but I simply say that we have been 
betrayed by him who married my lady. Yvam, my mistress 
has no further care for thee, but sends thee word by me never to 
come back to her, and no longer to keep her ring. She bids 
thee send it back to her by me, whom thou seest present here 
Surrender it now, as thou art bound to do ” 

Vv. 2774-3130. — Senseless and deprived of speech, Yvam is 
unable to reply And the damsel steps forth and takes the ring 
from his finger, commending to God the King and all the others 
except him, whom she leaves in deep distress. And his sorrow 
grows on him he feels oppiessed by what he hears, and is tor- 
mented by what he sees. He would rather be banished alone 
in some wild land, where no one would know where to seek for 
him, and where no man or woman would know of his whereabouts 
any more than if he were m some deep abyss. He hates nothing 
so much as he hates himself, nor does he know to whom to go 
for comfort in the death he has brought upon himself. But he 
would rather go msane than not take vengeance upon himself, 
deprived, as he is, of joy through his own fault. He rises from 
his place among the knights, fearing he will lose his mmd if he 
stays longer in their midst. On their part, they pay no heed to 
him, but let him take his departure alone. They know well 
enough that he cares nothing for their talk or their society And 
he goes away until he is far from the tents and pavilions. 
Then such a storm broke loose m his brain that he loses 
his senses, he tears his flesh and, stripping ofl his clothes, he 
flees across the meadows and fields, leaving his men quite at a 
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loss, and wondering what has become of him. They go m search 
of him through all the country around — m the lodgings of the 
knights, by the hedgerows, and in the gardens — ^but they seek 
him where he is not to be found Still fleeing, he rapidly pursued 
his way until he met close by a park a lad who had in his hand 
a bow and five barbed arrows, which were very sharp and bioad. 
He had sense enough to go and take the bow and arrows which 
he held. However, he had no lecollection of anything that he 
had done He lies in wait for the beasts in tht woods, killing 
them, and then eating the venison raw. Thus he dwelt in the 
forest like a madman or a savage, until he came upon a little, 
low-lying house belonging to a hermit, who was at work clearing 
his ground. When he saw him coming with nothing on, he could 
easily perceive that he was not m his right mind, and such was 
the case, as the hermit very well knew So, m fear, he shut 
himself up m his little house, and taking some bread and fresh 
water, he charitably set it outside the house on a narrow window- 
ledge And thither the other comes, hungry for the bread which 
he takes and eats I do not believe that he ever before had 
tasted such hard and bitter bread The measure of barley 
kneaded with the straw, of which the bread, sourer than yeast, 
was made, had not cost more than five sous , and the bread was 
musty and as dry as bark. But hunger torments and whets 
his appetite, so that the bread tasted to him like sauce For 
hunger is itself a well mixed and concocted sauce for any food 
My lord Yvam soon ate the hermit’s bread, which tasted good 
to him, and drank the cool water from the jar. When he had 
eaten, he betook himself again to the woods m search of stags and 
does. And when he sees him going away, the good man beneath 
his roof prays God to defend him and guard him lest he ever 
pass that way again But there is no creature, with howsoever 
little sense, that will not gladly return to a place where he is 
kindly treated. So, not a day passed while he was m this mad 
fit that he did not bring to his door some wild game Such was 
the life he led, and the good man took it upon himself to remove 
the skin and set a good quantity of the venison to cook, and the 
bread and the water in the jug was always standing on the 
window-ledge for the madman to make a meal Thus he had 
something to eat and drink, venison without salt or pepper, and 
good cool water from the spring. And the good man exerted 
himself to sell the hide and buy bread made of barley, or oats, 
or of some other gram, so, after that, Yvam had a plentiful 
supply of bread and venison, which sufficed him for a long 
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time, until one day he was found asleep m the forest by two 
damsels and their mistress, in whose service they were. When 
they saw the naked man, one of the three ran and dismounted 
and examined him closely, before she saw anything about him 
which would serve to identify him. If he had only been richly 
attired, as he had been many a time, and if she could have seen 
him then she would have known him quickly enough But she 
was slow to recognise him, and continued to look at him until 
at last she noticed a scar which he had on his face, and she 
recollected that my lord Yvain^s face was scarred in this same 
way, she was sure of it, for she had often seen it. Because of 
the scar she saw that it was he beyond any doubt , but she 
marvelled greatly how it came about that she found him thus 
poor and stripped. Often she crosses herself m amazement, 
but she does not touch him or wake him up, rather does 
she mount her horse again, and going back to the others, tells 
them tearfully of her adventure. I do not know if I ought 
to delay to tell you of the grief she showed, but thus 
she spoke weeping to her mistress My lady, I have 
found Yvain, who has proved himself to be the best knight m 
the world, and the most virtuous. I cannot imagme what sm 
has reduced the gentleman to such a plight. I think he must 
have had some misfortune, which causes him thus to demean 
himself, for one may lose his wits through grief And any 
one can see that he is not in his right mind, for it would surely 
never be like him to conduct himself thus indecently unless he 
had lost his mind. Would that God had restored to him the 
best sense he ever had, and would that he might then consent 
to render assistance to your cause! For Count Alier, who is at 
war with you, has made upon you a fierce attack. I should see 
the strife between you two quickly settled m your favour if God 
favoured your fortunes so that he should return to his senses 
and undertake to aid you m this stress.’* To this the lady 
made reply: “ Take care now I For surely, if he does not escape, 
with God’s help I thmk we can clear his head of all the madness 
and insanity. But we must be on our way at once ^ For I re- 
call a certain omtment with which Morgan the Wise presented 
me, saymg there was no delirium of the head which it would not 
cure ” Thereupon, they go off at once toward the town, which 
was hard by, for it was not any more than half a league of the 
kind they have m that countiy; and, as compared with ours, 
two of their leagues make one and four make two. And he 
remains sleepmg all alone, while the lady goes to fetch the oint- 
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merit The lady opens a case of hers, and, taking out a box, 
gives It to the damsel, and charges her not to be too prodigal m 
Its use she should rub only his temples with it, for there is no 
use of applymg it elsewhere , she should anoint only his temples 
with it, and the remamder she should carefully keep, for there 
IS nothing the matter with him except m his bram She sends 
him also a robe of spotted fur, a coat, and a mantle of scarlet 
sillc The damsel takes them, and leads in her right hand an 
excellent palfrey And she added to these, of her own store, a 
shirt, some soft hose, and some new drawers of proper cut. With 
all these thmgs she quickly set out, and found him still asleep 
where she had left him. After puttmg her horse in an enclosure 
where she tied him fast, she came with the clothes and the 
omtment to the place where he was asleep Then she made 
so bold as to approach the madman, so that she could touch 
and handle him, then takmg the omtment she rubbed hnn 
with it until none remained m the box, being so solicitous 
for his recovery that she proceeded to anoint him all over with 
it, and she used it so freely that she heeded not the warning of 
her mistress, nor mdeed did she remember it She put more 
on than was needed, but m her opmion it was well employed 
She rubbed his temples and forehead, and his whole body down 
to the ankles She rubbed his temples and his whole body so 
much there m the hot sunshme that the madness and the de- 
pressing gloom passed completely out of his bram But she 
was foolish to anomt his body, for of that there was no need If 
she had had five measures of it she would doubtless have done 
the same thmg. She carries off the box, and takes hidden 
refuge by her horse. But she leaves the robe behind, wishmg 
that, if God calls him back to life, he may see it all laid out, and 
may take it and put it on She posts herself behmd an oak- 
tree until he had slept enough, and was cured and quite restored, 
havmg regamed his wits and memory. Then he sees that he is 
as naked as ivory, and feels much ashamed, but he would have 
been yet more ashamed had he known what had happened. As 
It is, he knows nothmg but that he is naked He sees the new 
robe lymg before hrni, and marvels greatly how and by what 
adventure it had come there. But he is ashamed and concerned 
because of his nakedness, and says that he is dead and utterly 
undone if any one has come upon him there and recognised 
him. Meanwhile, he clothes himself and looks out mto the 
forest to see if any one was approaching. He tries to stand up 
and support himself, but caimot summon the strength to walk 
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away, for his sickness has so affected him tnat he can scarcely 
stand upon his feet Thereupon, the damsel resolves to wait 
no longer, but, mountmg, she passed close by him, as if unaware 
of his presence Quite mdiffeient as to whence might come the 
help, which he needed so much to lead him away to some lodging- 
place, wheie he might recruit his strength, he calls out to her 
with all his might And the damsel, for her part, looks about 
her as if not knowmg what the trouble is Confused, she goes 
hither and thitker, not wishing to go straight up to him Then 
he begms to call again Damsel, come this way, here ^ And 
the damsel guided toward him her soft-steppmg palfrey By 
this ruse she made him think that she knew nothmg of him and 
had never seen him before , m so domg she was wise and cour- 
teous When she had come before him, she said “ Sir knight, 
what do you desire that you call me so msistently^ 
said he, “ prudent damsel, I have found myself in this wood by 
some mishap — I know not what. For God’s sake and your 
belief m Him, I pray you to lend me, taJcmg my word as pledge, 
or else to give me outright, that palfrey you are leadmg m your 
hand ” “ Gladly, sire, but you must accompany me whither 

I am gomg ” “Which way^ ” says he “ To a town that 
stands near by, beyond the foiest.” “ Tell me, damsel, if you 
stand m need of me ” “ Yes,” she says, “ I do, but I think you 
are not very well For the next two weeks at least you ought 
to rest Take this horse, which I hold in my right hand, and 
we shall go to our lodgmg-place ” And he, who had no other 
desire, takes it and mounts, and they proceed until they come 
to a bridge over a swift and turbulent stream. And the damsel 
throws into the water the empty box she is carrying, thmkmg 
to excuse herself to her mistress for her ointment by saying 
that she was so unlucky as to let the box fall mto the water, for, 
when her palfrey stumbled under her, the box slipped from her 
grasp, and she came near falling m too, which would have been 
still worse luck It is her intention to mvent this story when 
she comes mto her mistress’ presence Together they held 
their way until they came to the town, where the lady detained 
my lord Yvam and asked her damsel in private for her box and 
ointment, and the damsel repeated to her the lie as she had 
invented it, not darmg to tell her the truth Then the lady was 
greatly enraged, and said “ This is certainly a very serious loss, 
and I am sure and certain that the box will never be found agam. 
But smce it has happened so, there is nothmg more to be done 
about It, One often desmes a blessing which turns out to be a 
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curse; thus who looked for a blessing and joy from this knight, 
have lost the dearest and most precious of my possessions. 
However, I beg you to serve him in all respects ” “ Ah, lady, 

how wisely now you speak ! For it would be too bad to convert 
one misfoitune mto two ’’ 

Vv 3131-3254 — Then they say no more about the box, but 
minister in every way they can to the comfort of my lord Yvain, 
bathmg him and washing his hair, havmg him shaved and clipped, 
for one could have taken up a fist full of hair upon his face. His 
every want is satisfied if he asks for arms, they are furnished 
him, if he wants a horse, they provide him with one that is large 
and handsome, strong and spirited He stayed there until, upon 
a Tuesday, Count Alier came to the town with his men and 
knights, who started fires and took plunder Those in the town 
at once rose up and equipped themselves with arms Some 
armed and some unarmed, they issued forth to meet the plun- 
derers, who did not deign to retreat before them, but awaited 
them m a narrow pass My lord Yvain struck at the crowd, 
he had had so long a rest that his strength was quite restored, 
and he struck a knight upon his shield with such force that he 
sent down m a heap, I thmk, the knight together with his horse 
The knight never rose agam, for his backbone was broken and 
his heart burst within his breast My lord Yvain drew back a 
little to recover, then protecting himself completely with his 
shield, he spurred forward to clear the pass One could not have 
counted up to four before one would have seen him cast down 
speedily four knights. Whereupon, those who were with him 
waxed more brave, for many a man of poor and timid heart, 
at the sight of some brave man who attacks a dangerous task 
before his eyes, will be overwhelmed by confusion and shame, 
which will drive out the poor heart m his body and give him 
another like to a hero’s for courage So these men grew brave 
and each stood his ground m the fight and attack. And the lady 
was up m the tower, whence she saw the fightmg and the rush 
to wm and gam possession of the pass, and she saw lying upon 
the ground many who were wounded and many killed, both of 
her own party and of the enemy, but more of the enemy than of 
her own. For my courteous, bold, and excellent lord Yvam 
made them yield just as a falcon does the teal And the men 
and women who had remained withm the town declared as 
they watched the strife* ‘‘Ah, what a valiant knight I How 
he makes his enemies yield, and how fierce is his attack ’ He 
lays about him as a lion among the fallow deer, when he is 
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impelled by need and hunger. Then^ too^ all our other knights 
are more brave and daring because of him, for, were it not for 
him alone, not a lance would have been splmtered nor a sword 
drawn to strilce When such an excellent man is found he 
ought to be loved and dearly prized See now how he proves 
himself, see how he mamtams his place, see how he stams with 
blood his lance and bare sword, see how he presses the enemy 
and follows them up, how he comes boldly to attack them, then 
gives away and^turns about, but he spends little time m givmg 
away, and soon returns to the attack See him m the fray agam, 
how lightly he esteems his shield, which he allows to be cutmpieces 
mercilessly. Just see how keen he is to avenge the blows which 
are dealt at him For, if some one should use all the forest of 
Argone to make lances for him, I guess he would have none left 
by night. For he breaks all the lances that they place m his 
socket, and calls for more And see how he wields the sword 
when he draws it* Roland never wrought such havoc with 
Burendal against the Turks at Ronceval or in Spam * If he had 
m his company some good companions lilce himself, the traitor, 
whose attack we are suffering, would retreat to-day discomfited, 
or would stand his ground only to find defeat.’’ Then they say 
that the woman would be blessed who should be loved by one 
who is so powerful m arms, and who above all others may be 
recognised as a taper among candles, as a moon among the stars, 
and as the sun above the moon. He so won the hearts of all 
that the prowess which they see in him made them wish that 
he had taken their lady to wife, and that he were master 
of the land. 

Vv 3255-3340 — Thus men and women alike praised him, 
and in doing so they but told the truth For his attack on his 
adversaries was such that they vie with one another in flight. 
But he presses hard upon their heels, and all his companions 
follow him, for by his side they feel as safe as if they were 
enclosed in a high and thick stone wall The pursuit continues 
until those who flee become exhausted, and the pursuers slash at 
them and disembowel their steeds. The living roll over upon the 
dead as they wound and kill each other. They work dreadful 
destruction upon each other, and meanwhile the Count flees 
with my lord Yvain after him, until he comes up with him at the 
foot of a steep ascent, near the entrance of a strong place which 
belonged to the Count. There the Count was stopped, with no 
one near to lend him aid, and without any excessive parley 
my lord Yvam received his surrender For as soon as he held 
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him m his hands, and they were left just man to man, there was 
no further possibility of escape, or of yielding, or of self-defence, 
so the Count pledged his word to go to surrender to the lady of 
Noroison as her prisoner, and to make such peace as she might 
dictate And when he had accepted his word he made him 
disarm his head and remove the shield from about his neck, 
and the Count surrendered to him his sword Thus he won the 
honour of leading off the Count as his prisoner, and of giving 
him over to his enemies, who make no secret of •their joy. But 
the news was carried to the town before they themselves arrived 
While all come forth to meet them, the lady herself leads the 
way. My lord Yvain holds his prisoner by the hand, and pre- 
sents him to her. The Count gladly acceded to her wishes and 
demands, and secured her by his word, oath, and pledges Giving 
her pledges, he swears to her that he will always live on peaceful 
terms with her, and will make good to her all the loss which she 
can prove, and will build up again the houses which he had 
destroyed. When these things were agreed upon in accordance 
with the lady’s wish, my lord Yvain asked leave to depart. 
But she would not have granted him this permission had he 
been willing to take her as his mistress, or to marry her But he 
would not allow himself to be followed or escorted a single step, 
but rather departed hastily: in this case entreaty was of no 
avail So he started out to retrace his path, leaving the lady 
much chagrined, whose joy he had caused a while before When 
he will not tarry longer she is the more distressed and ill at ease 
in proportion to the happmess he had brought to her, for she 
would have wished to honour him, and would have made him, 
with his consent, lord of all her possessions, or else she would 
have paid him for his services whatever sum he might have 
named But he would not heed any word of man or woman. 
Despite their grief he left the knights and the lady who vainly 
tried to detain him longer 

Vv. 3341-3484. — ^Pensively my lord Yvain proceeded through 
a deep wood, until he heard among the trees a very loud and 
dismal cry, and he turned in the direction whence it seemed to 
come. And when he had amved upon the spot he saw m a 
cleared space a hon, and a serpent which held him by the tail, 
burning his hind-quarters with flames of fire. My lord Yvain 
did not gape at thus strange spectacle, but took counsel with 
himself as to which of the two he should aid Then he says that 
he will succour the lion, for a treacherous and venomous creature 
deserves to be harmed. Now the serpent is poisonous, and fire 
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bursts forth from its mouth — so full of wickedness is the creature 
So my lord Yvam decides that he will kill the serpent first 
Drawing his sword he steps forward^ holding the shield before 
his face m order not to be harmed by the flame emerging from 
the creature’s throaty which was larger than a pot. If the lion 
attacks him next; he too shall have all the fight he wishes, but 
whatever may happen afterwards he makes up his mind to help 
him now For pity urges him and makes request that he should 
bear succour aird aid to the gentle and noble beast With his 
sword, which cuts so clean, he attacks the wicked serpent, 
first cleaving him through to the eaith and cutting him m two, 
then continuing his blows until he reduces him to tiny bits. 
But he had to cut off a piece of the lion’s tail to get at the 
serpent’s head, which held the lion by the tail. He cut off only 
so much as was necessary and unavoidable. When he had set 
the lion free, he supposed that he would have to fight with him, 
and that the lion would come at him, but the lion was not 
minded so. Just hear now what the lion did ^ He acted nobly 
and as one well-bred, for he began to make it evident that he 
yielded himself to him, by standing upon his two hind-feet 
and bowing his face to the earth, with his fore-feet joined and 
sti etched out toward him. Then he fell on his knees again, and 
all his face was wet with the tears of humility. My lord Yvain 
knows for a truth that the lion is thanking him and doing him 
homage because of the serpent which he had killed, thereby 
delivering him from death He was greatly pleased by this 
episode He cleaned his sword of the serpent’s poison and 
filth , then he replaced it in its scabbard, and resumed his way. 
And the lion walks close by his side, unwilling henceforth to 
part from him, he will always in future accompany him, eager 
to serve and protect him He goes ahead until he scents in the 
wind upon his way some wild beasts feeding; then hunger and his 
nature prompt him to seek his prey and to secure his sustenance. 
It is his nature so to do. He started ahead a little on the trail, 
thus showing his master that he had come upon and detected 
the odour and scent of some wild game. Then he looks at him 
and halts, wishing to serve his every wish, and unwilling to 
proceed against his will Yvam understands by his attitude 
that he is showing that he awaits his pleasure He perceives 
this and understands that if he holds back he will hold back too, 
and that if he follows him he will seize the game which he has 
scented. Then he incites and cries to him, as he would do to 
huntmg-dogs. At once the hon directed his nose to the scent 
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which he had detected^ and by which he was not deceived^, for 
he had not gone a bow-shot when he saw m a valley a deer 
grazing all alone This deer he will seize,, if he has his way. 
And so he did, at the first spring, and then drank its blood still 
warm When he had killed it he laid it upon his back and 
carried it back to his master, who thereupon conceived a greater 
affection for him, and chose him as a companion for all his life, 
because of the great devotion he found in him It was near night- 
fall now, and it seemed good to him to spend ^the night there, 
and strip from the deer as much as he cared to eat. Beginning 
to carve it he splits the skm along the rib, and taking a steak fiom 
the loin he strikes from a flint a spark, which he catches in some 
dry brush- wood, then he quickly puts his steak upon a roasting- 
spit to cook before the fire, and roasts it until it is quite cooked 
through But there was no pleasure in the meal, for there was 
no biead, or wine, or salt, or cloth, or knife, or anything else 
While he was eating, the lion lay at his feet, not a movement 
did he make, but watched him steadily until he had eaten all 
that he could eat of the steak What remained of the deer the 
lion devoured, even to the bones And while all night his 
master laid his head upon his shield to gam such rest as that 
afforded, the lion showed such intelligence that he kept awake, 
and was careful to guard the horse as it fed upon the grass, 
which yielded some slight nourishment 

3485-3562 — ^In the morning they go off together, and the 
same sort of existence, it seems, as they had led that night, 
they two continued to lead all the ensuing week, until chance 
brought them to the spring beneath the pine-tree There my 
lord Yvain almost lost his wits a second time, as he approached 
the spring, with its stone and the chapel that stood close by 
So great was his distress that a thousand times he sighed 
“ alas * '' and grieving fell m a swoon, and the point of his 
sharp sword, falling from its scabbard, pierced the meshes of 
his hauberk right in the neck beside the cheek. There is not a 
mesh that does not spread, and the sword cuts the flesh of his 
neck beneath the shining mail, so that it causes the blood to 
start Then the lion thinks that he sees his master and com- 
panion dead. You never heard greater grief narrated or told 
about anything than he now began to show. He casts himself 
about, and scratches and cries, and has the wish to kill himself 
with the sword with which he thinks his master has killed 
himself Taking the sword from him with his teeth he lays 
It on a fallen tree, and steadies it on a trunk behind, so that it 
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Will not slip or give way^ when he hurls his breast against it 
His intention was nearly accomplished when his master recovered 
from his swoon^ and the lion restrained himself as he was blindly 
rushing upon deaths like a wild boar heedless of where he wounds 
himself. Thus my lord Yvain lies m a swoon beside the stone, 
but, on recovering, he violently reproached himself for the year 
during which he had overstayed his leave, and for which he had 
incurred his lady^s hate, and he said: “ Why does this wretch 
not kill himself who has thus deprived himself of joy? Alas^ 
why do I not take my life ? How can I stay here and look upon 
what belongs to my lady? Why does the soul still tarry in my 
body ? What is the soul doing in so miserable a frame ? If it 
had already escaped away it would not be in such torment It 
IS fitting to hate and blame and despise myself, even as in fact 
I do. Whoever loses his bliss and contentment through fault 
or error of his own ought to hate himself mortally. He ought 
to hate and kill himself. And now, when no one is looking on, 
why do I thus spare myself? Why do I not take my life? 
Have I not seen this hon a prey to such grief on my behalf 
that he was on the point just now of thrusting my sword through 
his breast? And ought I to fear death who have changed 
happiness into grief? Joy is now a stranger to me. Joy? 
What joy is that? I shall say no more of that, for no one 
could speak of such a thing, and I have asked a foolish question 
That was the greatest joy of all which was assured as my 
possession, but it endured for but a little while. Whoever 
loses such joy through his own misdeed is undeserving of 
happiness ’’ 

Vv. 3563-3898. — While he thus bemoaned his fate, a lorn 
damsel in sorry plight, who was in the chapel, saw him and 
heard his words through a crack in the wall As soon as he was 
recovered from his swoon, she called to him. God,’’ said she, 
“ who IS that I hear? Who is it that thus complains? ” And 
he replied And who are you? ” ‘‘ I am a wretched one,” 
she said, “the most miserable thing alive” And he replied: 
“ Be silent, foolish one ’ Thy grief is joy and thy sorrow is 
bliss compared with that m which I am cast down. In pro- 
portion as a man becomes more accustomed to happiness and 
joy, so is he more distracted and stunned than any other man 
by sorrow when it comes A man of little strength can carry, 
through custom and habit, a weight which another man of 
greater strength could not carry for anything ” “ Upon my 
word,” she said, “ I know the truth of that remark; but that 
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IS no reason to believe that yonr misfortune is worse than mine 
Indeed^ I do not believe it at all^ for it seems to me that you can 
go anywhere you choose to go, whereas I am imprisoned here, 
and such a fate is my portion that to-morrow I shall be seized 
and delivered to mortal judgment ” “ Ah, God ^ said he, 

and for what crime ^ Sir knight, may God never have 
mercy upon my soul, if I have merited such a fate! Neverthe- 
less, I shall tell you truly, without deception, why I am here in 
prison* I am charged with treason, and I cann^it find any one 
to defend me from being burned or hanged to-morrow ” ‘‘ In 
the first place,” he replied, ‘‘ I may say that my grief and woe 
are greater than yours, for you may yet be delivered by some 
one from the peril in which you are Is that not true^ ” 
Yes, but I know not yet by whom. There are only two men 
in the world who would dare on my behalf to face three men 
m battle ” “ What^ In God’s name, are there three of them^ ” 

“ Yes, sire, upon my word. There are three who accuse me of 
treachery ” “ And who are they who are so devoted to you 

that either one of them would be bold enough to fight against 
three m your defence ? ” “I will answer your question truth- 
fully one of them is my lord Gawain, and the other is my lord 
Yvam, because of whom I shall to-morrow be handed over 
unjustly to the martyrdom of death.” “ Because of whom^ ” 
he asked, ‘‘what did you say?” “Sire, so help me God, 
because of the son of King Urien ” “ Now I understand your 
words, but you shall not die, without he dies too I myself 
am that Yvain, because of whom you are m such distress. And 
you, I take it, are she who once guarded me safely in the hall, 
and saved my life and my body between the two portcullises, 
when I was troubled and distressed, and alarmed at bemgtrapped. 
I should have been killed or seized, had it not been for your 
kind aid. Now tell me, my gentle fnend, who are those who 
now accuse you of treachery and have confined you m this 
lonely place? ” “ Sire, I shall not conceal it from you, since 

you desire me to tell you all It is a fact that I was not slow 
m honestly aiding you. Upon my advice my lady received you, 
after heeding my opinion and my counsel And by the Holy 
Paternoster, more for her welfare than for your own I thought 
I was doing it, and I think so still So much now I confess to 
you: it was her honour and your desire that I sought to serve, 
so help me God’ But when it became evident that you had 
overstayed the year when you should return to my mistress, 
then she became enraged at me, and thought that she had been 
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deceived by putting trust in my advice. And when this was 
discovered by the seneschal — a rascally, underhanded, disloyal 
wretch; who was jealous of me because m many matters my lady 
trusted me more than she trusted him, he saw that he could 
now stir up great enmity between me and her. In full court 
and in the presence of all he accused me of having betrayed her 
m your favour And I had no counsel or aid except my own, 
but I knew that I had never done or conceived any treacherous 
act toward my jady, so I cried out, as one beside herself, and 
without the advice of any one, that I would present in my own 
defence one knight who should fight against three The fellow 
was not courteous enough to scorn to accept such odds, nor was 
I at liberty to retieat or withdraw for anything that might 
happen So he took me at my word, and I was compelled to 
furnish bail that I would present within forty days a knight 
to do battle against three knights. Since then I have visited 
many courts, I was at King Arthur’s court, but found no help 
from any there, nor did I find any one who could tell me any 
good news of you, for they knew nothing of your affairs ” 
“ Pray tell me, where then was my good and gentle lord Gawain^ 
No damsel in distress ever needed his aid without its being 
extended to her ” If I had found him at court, I could not 
have asked him for anything which would have been refused 
me, but a certain knight has earned off the Queen, so they told 
me, surely the King was mad to send her off m his company. 
I believe it was Kay who escorted her to meet the knight who 
has taken her away, and my lord Gawam in great distress has 
gone in search for her He will never have any rest until he finds 

her. Now I have told you the whole truth of my adventure 
To-morrow I shall be put to a shameful death, and shall be burnt 
inevitably, a victim of your criminal neglect.” And he replies* 
“ May God forbid that you should be harmed because of me • 
So long as I live you shall not die’ You may expect me to- 
morrow, prepared to the extent of my power to present my body 
in your cause, as it is proper that I should do But have no 
concern to tell the people who I am ^ However the battle may 
turn out, take care that I be not recognised! ” “ Surely, sire, 

no pressure could make me reveal your name. I would sooner 
suffer death, since you will have it so Yet, after all, I beg you 
not to return for my sake I would not have you undertake a 
battle which will be so desperate I thank you for your promised 
word that you would gladly undertake it, but consider yourself 
now released, for it is better that I should die alone than that 
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I should see them rejoice over your death as well as mine, they 
would not spare my life after they had put you to death So it 
IS better for you to remain alive than that we both should meet 
death “ That is a very ungrateful remark, my dear/’ says 
my lord Yvam, “ I suppose that either you do not wish to be 
delivered from death, or else that you scorn the comfort I bring 
you with my aid. I will not discuss the matter more, for you 
have surely done so much for me that I cannot fail you in any 
need I know that you are m great distress, but, if it be God’s 
will, in whom I trust, they shall all three be discomfited So no 
more upon that score* I am going off now to find some shelter 
in this wood, for there is no dwelling near at hand ” “ Sire,” 
she says, “ may God give you both good shelter and a good 
night, and protect you as I desire from everything that might 
do you harm* ” Then my lord Yvam departs, and the lion as 
usual after him. They journeyed until they came to a baron’s 
fortified place, which was completely surrounded by a massive, 
strong, and high wall The castle, being extraordinarily well 
protected, feared no assault of catapult or storming-ma chine, 
but outside the walls the ground was so completely cleared that 
not a single hut or dwelling remained standing You will learn 
the cause of this a little later, when the time comes My lord 
Yvam made his way directly toward the fortified place, and 
seven varlets came out who lowered the bridge and advanced 
to meet him But they were terrified at sight of the lion, 
which they saw with him, and asked him kindly to leave the 
lion at the gate lest he should wound or kill them And he 
replies* Say no more of that* For I shall not enter without 
him. Either we shall both find shelter here or else I shall stay 
outside , he is as dear to me as I am myself Yet you need have 
no fear of him! For I shall keep him so well in hand that you 
may be quite confident ” They made answer: “ Very well* ” 
Then they entered the town, and passed on until they met 
knights and ladies and charming damsels coming down the 
street, who salute him and wait to remove his armour as they 
say Welcome to our midst, fair sire* And may God grant 
that you tarry here until you may leave with great honour and 
satisfaction * ” High and low alike extend to him a glad wel- 
come, and do all they can for him, as they joyfully escort him 
mto the town But after they had expressed their gladness 
they are overwhelmed by grief, which makes them quickly 
forget their joy, as they begin to lament and weep and beat 
themselves. Thus, for a long space of time, they cease not to 
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rejoice or make lament, it is to honour their guest that they 
rejoice, but their heart is not in what they do, for they are 
greatly worried over an event which they expect to take place 
on the following day, and they feel very sure and certain that 
it will come to pass before midday. My lord Yvain was so 
surprised that they so often changed their mood, and mingled 
grief with their happiness, that he addressed the lord of the 
place on the subject For God’s sake,” he said, “ fair gentle 
sir, will you kmdly inform me why you have thus honoured me, 
and shown at once such joy and such heaviness? ” “ Yes, if 
you desire to know, but it would be better for you to desire 
ignorance and silence I will never tell you willingly anything 
to cause you grief. Allow us to continue to lament, and do you 
pay no attention to what we do ! ” ** It would be quite im- 
possible for me to see you sad and not take it upon my heart, 
so I desire to know the truth, whatever chagrin may result to 
me ” Well, then,” he said, I will tell you all. I have 
suffered much from a giant, who has insisted that I should give 
him my daughter, who surpasses m beauty all the maidens m 
the world. This evil giant, whom may God confound, is named 
Harpin of the Mountain. Not a day passes without his taking 
all of my possessions upon which he can lay his hands. No one 
has a better right than I to complam, and to be sorrowful, and 
to make lament, I might well lose my senses from very grief, 
for I had six sons who were knights, fairer than any I knew in the 
world, and the giant has taken all six of them. Before my eyes 
he killed two of them, and to-morrow he will kill the other four, 
unless I find some one who will dare to fight him for the deliver- 
ance of my sons, or unless I consent to surrender my daughter 
to him; and he says that when he has her in his possession he 
will give her over to be the sport of the vilest and lewdest 
fellows in his house, for he would scorn to take her now for 
himself. That is the disaster which awaits me to-morrow, 
unless the Lord God grant me His aid. So it is no wonder, 
fair sir, if we are all m tears. But for your sake we strive for 
the moment to assume as cheerful a countenance as we can 
For he is a fool who attracts a gentleman to his presence and 
then does not honour him; and you seem to be a very perfect 
gentleman Now I have told you the entire story of our great 
distress. Neither in town nor in fortress has the giant left us 
anything, except what we have here. If you had noticed, 
you must have seen this evening that he has not left us so much 
as an egg, except these walls which are new, for he has razed 
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the entire town. When he had plundered all he wished^ he set 
fire to what remained. In this way he has done me many an 
evil tuin.’^ 

Vv 3899-3956 — My lord Yvain listened to all that his host 
told him, and when he had heard it all he was pleased to answer 
him “ Sire, I am sorry and distressed about this trouble of 
yours, but I marvel greatly that you have not asked assistance 
at good King Arthur^s court. There is no man so mighty that 
he could not find at his court some who would *be glad to try 
their strength with his/’ Then the wealthy man reveals and 
explains to him that he would have had efficient help if he had 
known where to find my lord Gawain. He would not have 
failed me upon this occasion, for my wife is his own sister; 
but a knight from a strange land, who went to court to seek the 
King’s wife, has led her away. However, he could not have 
gotten possession of her by any means of his own invention, had 
it not been for Kay, who so befooled the King that he gave 
the Queen into his charge and placed her under his protection. 
He was a fool, and she imprudent to entrust herself to his escort. 
And I am the one who suffers and loses m all this, for it is 
certain that my excellent lord Gawam would have made haste 
to come here, had he known the facts, for the sake of his nephews 
and his mece. But he knows nothing of it, wherefore I am so 
distressed that my heart is almost breaking, for he is gone m 
pursuit of him, to whom may God bring shame and woe for 
having led the Queen away.” While hstenmg to this recital my 
lord Yvain does not cease to sigh. Inspired by the pity which 
he feels, he makes this reply “ Fair gentle sire, I would gladly 
undertake this perilous adventure, if the giant and your sons 
should arrive to-morrow in time to cause me no delay, for to- 
morrow at noon I shall be somewhere else, in accordance with 
a promise I have made.” “ Once for all, fair sire,” the good 
man said, “ I thank you a hundred thousand times for your 
willingness.” And all the people of the house likewise expressed 
their gratitude 

Vv. 3957-4384. — ^Just then the damsel came out of a room, 
with her graceful body and her face so fair and pleasing to look 
upon. She was very simple and sad and quiet as she came, 
for there was no end to the grief she felt she walked with her 
head bowed to the ground. And her mother, too, came in from 
an adjommg room, for the gentleman had sent for them to meet 
his guest. They entered with their mantles wrapped about 
them to conceal their tears, and he bid them throw back their 
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mantles^ and hold up their heads^, saying: You ought not to 
hesitate to obey my behests^ for God and good fortune have 
given us here a very well-boin gentleman who assures me that 
he will fight against the giant. Delay no longer now to throw 
yourselves at his feet’ ” ‘‘ May God never let me see that’ 

my lord Yvain hastens to exclaim, ‘^surely it would not be 
proper under any circumstances for the sister and the niece of 
my lord Gawain to prostrate themselves at my feet. May God 
defend me from ever giving place to such pride as to let them fall 
at my feet’ Indeed, I should never forget the shame which I 
should feel, but I should be very glad if they would take comfort 
until to-morrow, v/hen they may see whether God will consent 
to aid them. I have no other request to make, except that the 
giant may come in such good time that I be not compelled to 
break my engagement elsewhere, for I would not fail for any- 
thing to be piesent to-morrow noon at the greatest business I 
could ever undertake ” Thus he is unwilling to reassure them 
completely, for he fears that the giant may not come early 
enough to allow him to reach in time the damsel who is imprisoned 
in the chapel. Nevertheless, he promises them enough to arouse 
good hope m them They all alike join in thanking him, for 
they place great confidence in his prowess, and they think he 
must be a very good man, when they see the lion by his side 
as confident as a lamb would be They take comfort and rejoice 
because of the hope they stake on him, and they indulge their 
giief no more. When the time came they led him off to bed 
m a brightly lighted room, both the damsel and her mother 
escorted him, for they prized him dearly, and would have done 
so a hundred thousand times more had they been informed of 
his prowess and courtesy. He and the lion together lay down 
there and took their rest. The others dared not sleep m the 
room, but they closed the door so tight that they could not 
come out until the next day at dawn. When the room was 
thrown open he got up and heard Mass, and then, because of 
the promise he had made, he waited until the hour of prime. 
Then in the hearing of all he summoned the lord of the town 
and said. “ My lord, I have no more time to wait, but must 
ask your permission to leave at once; I cannot tany longer here 
But believe truly that I would gladly and willingly stay here 
yet awhile for the sake of the nephews and the niece of my 
beloved lord Gawam, if I did not have a great business on hand, 
and if it were not so far away/^ At this the damsePs blood 
quivered and boiled with fear, as well as the lady’s and the 
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lord’s. They were so afraid he would go away that they were 
on the point of humbling themselves and casting themselves at 
his feet^ when they recalled that he would not approve or permit 
their action Then the lord makes him an offer of all he will 
take of his lands or wealth, if only he will wait a little longer 
And he replied “ God forbid that ever I should take anything 
of yours ' ” Then the damsel, who is m dismay, begins to weep 
aloud, and beseeches him to stay. Like one distracted and a 
prey to dread, she begs him by the glorious queem of heaven and 
of the angels, and by the Lord, not to go, but to wait a little 
while, and then, too, for her uncle’s sake, whom he says he 
knows, and loves, and esteems Then his heart is touched 
with deep pity when he hears her adjuring him m the name of 
him whom he loves the most, and by the mistress of heaven, 
and by the Lord, who is the very honey and sweet savour of 
pity. Filled with anguish he heaved a sigh, for were the 
kingdom of Tarsus at stake he would not see her burned to 
whom he had pledged his aid If he could not reach her in 
time, he would be unable to endure his life, or would live on 
without his wits , on the other hand, the kindness of his friend, 
my loid Gawain, only increased his distiess his heart almost 
bursts in half at the thought that he cannot delay. Neverthe- 
less, he does not stir, but delays and waits so long that the 
giant came suddenly, bringing with him the knights, and 
hanging from his neck he earned a big square stake with n 
pointed end, and with this he frequently spurred them on. For 
their part they had no clothing on that was worth a straw, 
except some soiled and filthy shirts, and their feet and hands 
were bound with cords, as they came riding upon four limping 
jades, which were weak, and thin, and misei'able As they 
came riding along beside a wood, a dwarf, who was puffed up 
like a toad, had tied the horses’ tails together, and walked 
beside them, beating them remorselessly with a four-knotted 
scourge until they bled, thinking thereby to be doing something 
wonderful Thus they were brought along in shame by the giant 
and the dwarf. Stopping m the plain m front of the city gate, 
the giant shouts out to the noble lord that he will kill his sons 
unless he dehvers to him his daughter, whom he will surrender 
to his vile fellows to become their sport. For he no longer loves 
her nor esteems her, that he should deign to abase himself to 
her. She shall be constantly beset by a thousand lousy and 
ragged knaves, vagrant wretches, and scullery boys, who all 
shall lay hands on her. The worthy man is well-nigh beside 
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himself when he hears how his daughter will be made a bawd^ 
or else^ before his very eyes, his four sons will be put to a speedy 
death. His agony is like that of one who would rather be dead 
than alive Again and again he bemoans his fate, and weeps 
aloud and sighs. Then my frank and gentle lord Yvain thus 
began to speak to him ‘‘ Sire, very vile and impudent is that 
giant who vaunts himself out there. But may God never grant 
that he should have your daughter m his power * He despises 
her and insults her openly It would be too great a calamity 
if so lovely a creature of such high birth were handed over to 
become the sport of boys. Give me now my arms and horse! 
Have the drawbridge lowered, and let me pass. One or the 
other must be cast down, either I or he, I know not which. If 
I could only humiliate the cruel wretch who is thus oppressing 
you, so that he would release your sons and should come and 
make amends for the insulting words he has spoken to you, then 
I would commend you to God and go about my business/’ Then 
they go to get his horse, and hand over to him his arms, strivmg 
so expeditiously that they soon have him quite equipped. They 
delayed as little as they could m arming him. When his equip- 
ment was complete, there remained nothing but to lower the 
bridge and let him go. They lowered it for him, and he went 
out. But the lion would by no means stay behind. All those 
who were left behind commended the knight to the Saviour, for 
they fear exceedingly lest their devilish enemy, who already 
had slam so many good men on the same field before their eyes, 
would do the same with him So they pray God to defend him 
from death, and return him to them safe and sound, and that 
He may give him strength to slay the giant. Each one softly 
prays to God in accordance with his wish. And the giant fiercely 
came at him, and with threatening words thus spake to him. 

By my eyes, the man who sent thee here surely had no love 
for thee * No better way could he have taken to avenge himself 
on thee. He has chosen well his vengeance for whatever wrong 
thou hast done to him.” But the other, fearing naught, replies. 
“ Thou treatest of what matters not. Now do thy best, and 
I’ll do mme Idle parley wearies me.” Thereupon my lord 
Yvam, who was anxious to depart, rides at him. He goes to 
strike him on the breast, which was protected by a bear’s skin, 
and the giant runs at him with his stake raised in air. My lord 
\vain deals him such a blow upon the chest that he thrusts 
through the skin and w etb the tip of his lance in Ins body’s blood 
by way of sauce And the giant belabours him with the stake, 
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and makes him bend beneath the blows. My lord Yvain then 
draws the sword with which he knew how to deal fierce blows. 
He found the giant unprotected, for he trusted m his strength 
so much that he disdained to arm himself And he who had 
drawn his blade gave him such a slash with the cutting edge, 
and not with the fiat side, that he cut from his cheek a slice 
fit to roast. Then the other in turn gave him such a blow with 
the stake that it made him sink in a heap upon his horse’s neck 
Thereupon the lion bristles up, ready to lend l^s master aid, 
and leaps up in his anger and strength, and strikes and tears 
hke so much bark the heavy bearskin the giant wore, and 
he tore away beneath the skin a large piece of his thigh, 
together with the nerves and flesh The giant escaped his 
clutches, roaring and bellowing like a bull, for the hon had 
badly wounded him. Then raising his stake m both hands, 
he thought to strike him, but missed his aim, when the lion 
leaped backward so he missed his blow, and fell exhausted 
beside my lord Yvam, but without either of them touching the 
other. Then my lord Yvain took aim and landed two blows on 
him. Before he could recover himself he had severed with the 
edge of his sword the giant’s shoulder from his body With the 
next blow he ran the whole blade of his sword through his In^er 
beneath his chest* the giant falls in death’s embrace And if a 
great oak tree should fall, I think it would make no greater noise 
than the giant made when he tumbled dowm All those who w ere 
on the wall would fain have witnessed such a blow Then it be- 
came evident who was the most fleet of foot, for all ran to see the 
game, just like hounds which have followed the beast until they 
finally come up with him So men and women in rivalry ran for- 
ward without delay to where the giant lay face downward The 
daughter comes running, and her mother too. And the four 
brothers rejoice after the woes they have endured As for my 
lord Yvam they are very sure that they could not detain him for 
any reason they might allege, but they beseech him to return 
and stay to enjoy himself as soon as he shall have completed 
the business which calls him away. And he rephes that he 
cannot promise them anything, for as yet he cannot guess 
whether it will fare well or ill with him. But thus much did 
he say to his host that he wished that his four sons and his 
daughter should take the dwarf and go to my lord Gawam 
when they hear of his return, and should tell and relate to him 
how he has conducted himself. For kmd actions are of no 
use if you are not willing that they be known. And they reply. 
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“ It IS not right that such kindness as this should be kept hid' 
we shall do whatever you desire. But tell us what we can 
say when we come before him. Whose praises can we speak, 
when we know not what your name may be ? And he answers 
them. When you come before him, you may say thus much: 
that I told you ‘ The Knight with the Lion ' was my name. 
And at the same time I must beg you to tell him from me 
that, if he does not recognise who I am, yet he knows me well 
and I know Ipm Now I must be gone from here, and the 
thing which most alarms me is that I may too long have tarried 
here, for before the hour of noon be passed I shall have plenty 
to do elsewhere, if indeed I can arrive there m time."^ Then, 
without further delay, he starts But first his host begged 
him insistently that he would take with him his four sons , for 
there was none of them who would not strive to serve him, if he 
would allow It. But it did not please or suit him that any one 
should accompany him, so he left the place to them, and went 
away alone. And as soon as he starts, riding as fast as his steed 
can cairy him, he heads toward the chapel The path was good 
and straight, and he knew well how to keep the road. But be- 
fore he could reach the chapel, the damsel had been dragged out 
and the pyre prepared upon which she was to be placed. Clad 
only in a shift, she was held bound before the fire by those who 
wrongly attributed to her an intention she had never had. My 
lord Yvain arrived, and, seeing her beside the fire into which 
she was about to be cast, be was naturally incensed. He would 
be neither courteous nor sensible who had any doubt about that 
fact. So it IS true that he was much incensed, but he cherishes 
within himself the hope that God and the Right will be on his 
side. In such helpers he confides; nor does he scorn his lion’s 
aid. Rushing quickly toward the crowd, he shouts * Let the 
damsel be, you wicked folk I Having committed no crime, it is 
not right that she should be cast upon a pyre or into a furnace.” 
And they draw off on either side, leaving a passage-way for him. 
But he yearns to see with his own eyes her whom his heart be- 
holds m whatever place she may be His eyes seek her until he 
finds her, while he subdues and holds in check his heart, just as 
one holds in check with a strong curb a horse that pulls Never- 
theless, he gladly gazes at her, and sighs the while; but he does 
not sigh so openly that his action is detected; rather does he 
stifle his sighs, though with difficulty. And he is seized with pity 
at hearing, seeing, and perceivmg the grief of the poor ladies, who 
cried: “ Ah, God, how hast Thou forgotten us! How desolate 
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we shall now remain when we lose so kind a friend, who gave 
us such counsel and such aid, and interceded for us at courts 
It was she who prompted madame to clothe us with her clothes 
of vair Henceforth the situation will change, for there will be 
no one to speak for us ^ Cursed be he who is the cause of our 
loss * For we shall fare badly in all this. There will be no one 
to utter such advice as this ' My lady, give this vair mantle, 
this cloak, and this garment to such and such an honest dame 1 
Truly, such chanty wiU be well employed, for she is in very dire 
need of them.’ No such words as these shall be*uttered hence- 
forth, for there is no one else who is frank and courteous, but 
every one sohcits for himself rather than for some one else, even 
though he have no need ” 

Vv 4385-4474 — ^Thus they were bemoaning their fate, and 
my lord Yvain who was m their midst, heard their complaints, 
which were neither groundless nor assumed He saw Lunete on 
her knees and stripped to her shift, having already made con- 
fession, and besought God’s mercy for her sms. Then he who 
had loved her deeply once came to her and raised her up, saying 
“ My damsel, where are those who blame and accuse you^ Upon 
the spot, unless they refuse, battle will be offered them ” And 
she, who had neither seen nor looked at him before, said “ Sire, 
you come from God in this time of my great need ! The men 
who falsely accuse me are all ready before me here, if you had 
been a little later I should soon have been reduced to fuel and 
ashes. You have come here m my defence, and may God give 
you the power to accomplish it in proportion as I am guiltless of 
the accusation which is made against me I ” The seneschal and 
his two brothers heard these words “ Ah ! ” they exclaim, 
“ woman, chary of uttering truth but generous with lies ! He 
indeed is mad who for thy words assumes so great a task. The 
knight must be simple-minded who has come here to die for thee, 
for he is alone and there are three of us. My advice to him is 
that he turn back before any harm shall come to him ” Then 
he replies, as one impatient to begm: Whoever is afraid, let 
him run away I I am not so afraid of your three shields that I 
should go off defeated without a blow I should be indeed dis- 
courteous, if, while yet unscathed and in perfect case, I should 
leave the place and field to you. Never, so long as I am alive 
and sound, will I run away before such threats. But I advise 
thee to set free the damsel whom thou hast unjustly accused; 
for she tells me, and I believe her word, and she has assured me 
upon the salvation of her soul, that she never committed, or 

I 
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Spoke, or conceived any treason against her mistress. I believe 
implicitly what she has told me, and will defend her as best I 
can, for I consider the righteousness of her cause to be m my 
favour For, if the truth be known, God always sides with the 
righteous cause, for God and the Right are one, and if they are 
both upon my side, then I have better company and better aid 
than thou/’ Then the other responds imprudently that he may 
make every effort that pleases him and is convenient to do him 
injury, provided that his hon shall not do him harm. And he 
replies that he never brought the lion to champion his cause, 
nor does he wish any but himself to take a hand, but if the lion 
attacks him, let him defend himself against him as best he can, 
for concerning him he will give no guarantee Then the other 
answers . “ Whatever thou mayst say, unless thou now warn 
thy lion, and make him stand quietly to one side, there is no 
use of thy longer staying here, but begone at once, and so shalt 
thou be wise, for throughout this country tvery one is aware 
how this girl betrayed her lady, and it is right that she receive 
her due reward in fire and flame ” “ May the Holy Spirit 

forbid* ” says he who knows the truth, may God not let me 
stir from here until I have delivered her * ” Then he tells the 
lion to withdraw and to lie down quietly, and he does so 
obediently 

Vv. 4475-4532 — ^The lion now withdrew, and the parley and 
quarrel being ended between them two, they all took their 
distance for the charge The three together spurred toward 
him, and he went to meet them at a walk He did not wish to 
be overturned or hurt at this first encounter So he let them 
split their lances, while keeping his entire, making for them a 
target of his shield, whereon each one broke his lance Then he 
galloped ofi until he was separated from them by the space of 
an acre, but he soon returned to the business m hand, having 
no desire to delay On his coming up the second time, he 
reached the seneschal before his two brothers, and breaking his 
lance upon his body, he earned him to earth in spite of himself, 
and he gave him such a powerful blow that for a long while he 
lay stunned, incapable of doing him any harm And then the 
other two came at him with their swords bared, and both deal 
him great blows, but they receive still heavier blows from him. 
For a single one of the blows he deals is more than a match for 
two of theirs, thus he defends himself so well that they have no 
advantage over him, until the seneschal gets up and does his 
best to injure him, in which attempt the others jom, until they 
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begin to press him and get the upper hand. Then the lion^ 
who IS looking on, delays no longer to lend him aid, for it seems 
to him that he needs it now And all the ladies, who are 
devoted to the damsel, beseech God repeatedly and pray to 
Him earnestly not to allow the death or the defeat of him who 
has entered the fray on her account. The ladies, having no 
other weapons, thus assist him with their prayers And the 
lion brmgs him such efiective aid, that at his hrst attack, he 
strikes so fiercely the seneschal, who was now on kis feet, that he 
makes the meshes fly from the hauberk like straw, and he drags 
him down with such violence that he tears the soft flesh from 
his shoulder and all down his side. He strips whatever he 
touches, so that the entrails he exposed The other two avenge 
this blow 

Vv 4533-4634 — Now they are all even on the field The 
seneschal is marked for death, as he turns and welters in the 
red stream of warm blood pouring from his body The lion 
attacks the others; for my lord Yvam is quite unable, though 
he did his best by beating or by threatening him, to drive him 
back; but the lion doubtless feels confident that his master 
does not dislike his aid, but rather loves him the more for it, 
so he fiercely attacks them, until they have reason to complain 
of his blows, and they wound him m turn and use him badly 
When my lord Yvam sees his lion wounded, his heart is wroth 
within his breast, and rightly so , but he makes such efforts to 
avenge him, and presses them so hard, that he completely 
reduces them; they no longer resist him, but surrender to him 
at discretion, because of the lion’s help, who is now in great 
distress, for he was wounded everywhere, and had good cause 
to be m pain For his part, my lord Yvam was by no means 
m a healthy state, for his body bore many a wound But he 
IS not so anxious about himself as about his lion, which is m 
distress. Now he has delivered the damsel exactly m accord- 
ance with his wish, and the lady has very willingly dismissed 
the grudge that she bore her And those men were burned 
upon the pyre which had been kindled for the damsel’s death, 
for It is light and just that he who has misjudged another, 
should suffer the same manner of death as that to which he had 
condemned the other. Now Lunete is joyous and glad at being 
reconciled with her mistress, and together they were more 
happy than any one ever was before Without recognising him, 
all present offered to him, who was their lord, their service so 
long as life should last; even the lady, who possessed unknow- 
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ingiy his heart, begged him insistently to tarry there until his 
lion and he had quite recovered And he replied “ Lady, I 
shall not now tarry here until my lady removes from me her 
displeasure and anger* then the end of all my labours will 
come ” Indeed, she said, “ that grieves me I think the 
lady cannot be very courteous who cherishes ill-will against you 
She ought not to close her door against so valorous a knight as 
you, unless he had done her some great wrong/’ Lady,” he 
replies, “ howe^mr great the hardship be, I am pleased by what 
ever may be her will But speak to me no more of that: for 
I shall say nothing of the cause or crime, except to those who 
are informed of it ” Does any one know it, then, beside you 
two ^ Yes, truly, lady ” “ Well, tell us at least your 

name, fair sir then you will be free to go ” “ Quite free, my 

lady? No, I shall not be free. I owe more than I can pay. 
Yet, I ought not to conceal from you my name. You will never 
hear of ‘ The Knight with the Lion ’ without hearing of me; 
for I wish to be knowm by that name ” “ For God’s sake, sir, 
what does that name mean? For we never saw you befoie, 
nor have we ever heard mentioned this name of yours ” My 
lady, you may from that infer that my fame is not widespread ” 
Then the lady says: “ Once more, if it did not oppose your will, 
I would pray you to tarry here ” “ Really, my lady, I should 

not dare, until I knew certainly that I had regained my lady’s 
good-will ” Well, then, go m God’s name, fair sir, and, if 
It be His will, may He convert your grief and sorrow into joy ” 
“ Lady,” says he, “ may God hear your prayer ” Then he 
added softly under his breath. Lady, it is you who hold the 
key, and, though you know it not, you hold the casket in which 
my happiness is kept under lock ” 

Vv 4635-4674 — ^Then he goes away m great distress, and 
there is no one who recognises him save Lunete, who accom- 
panied him a long distance Lunete alone keeps him company, 
and he begs her insistently never to reveal the name of her 
champion ‘‘ Sire,” says she, I will never do so.” Then he 
further requested her that she should not forget him, and that 
she should keep a place for him in his mistress’ heart, whenever 
the chance arose She tells him to be at ease on that score; 
for she will never be forgetful, nor unfaithful, nor idle Then 
he thanks her a thousand times, and he departs pensive and 
oppressed, because of his lion that he must needs carry, bemg 
unable to follow him on foot. He makes for him a litter of moss 
a id ferns m his shield W hen he has made a bed for him there, 
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he lays him m it as gently as he can^ and carries him thus 
stretched out full length on the inner side of his shield Thus, 
m his shield he bears him off, until he arrives before the gate 
of a mansion, strong and fair Finding it closed, he called, and 
the porter opened it so promptly that he had no need to call 
but once He reaches out to take his rein, and greets him thus 
“ Come in, fair sire I offer you the dwelling of my lord, if it 
please you to dismount ” “ I accept the offer gladly,” he 

replies, “ for I stand in great need of it, and it»is time to find 
a lodging ” 

Vv 4675-4702 — Thereupon, he passed through the gate, and 
saw the retainers in a mass coming to meet him They greeted 
him and helped him from his horse, and laid down upon the 
pavement his shield with the lion on it And some, taking bis 
horse, put it in a stable, while others very pioperly relieved 
him of his arms and took them. Then the lord of the castle 
heard the news, and at once came down into the courtyard, 
and greeted him And his lady came down, too, with all her 
sons and daughters and a great crowd of other people, who all 
rejoiced to offer him a lodging They gave him a quiet room, 
because they deemed that he was sick, but their good nature 
was put to a test when they allowed the lion to go with him. 
His cure was undertaken by two maidens skilled m surgery, 
who were daughters of the lord. I do not know how many 
days he stayed there, until he and his lion, being cuied, were 
compelled to proceed upon their way 

Vv 4703-4736 — But within this time it came about that my 
lord of Noire Espine had a struggle with Death, and so fierce 
was Death^s attack that he was forced to die. After his death 
it happened that the elder of two daughters whom he had, 
announced that she would possess uncontested all the estates 
for herself during her entire lifetime, and that she would give no 
share to her sister And the other one said that she would 
go to King Arthur’s court to seek help for the defence of her 
claim to the land When the former saw that her sister would 
by no means concede all the estates to her without contest, she 
was greatly concerned, and thought that, if possible, she would 
get to court before her At once she prepared and equipped 
herself, and without any tarrying or delay, she proceeded to the 
court The other followed her, and made all the haste she 
could, but her journey was all in vain, for her elder sister had 
already presented her case to my lord Gawam, and he had 
promised to execute her will. But there was an agreement 
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between them that if any one should learn of the facts from 
her, he would never again take arms for her^ and to this arrange- 
ment she gave consent 

Vv 4737-4758 — Just then the other sister arrived at courts 
clad in a short mantle of scarlet cloth and fresh ermine It 
happened to be the third day after the Queen had returned from 
the captivity in which Meleagant had detained her with all the 
other prisoners, but Lancelot had remained behind, treacher- 
ously confined ^within a tower And on that very day, when 
the damsel came to court, news was received of the cruel and 
wicked giant whom the knight with the lion had killed in battle 
In his name, my lord Gawam was greeted by his nephews and 
niece, who told him m detail of all the great service and great 
deeds of prowess he had done for them for his sake, and how 
that he was well acquainted with him, though not aware of his 
identity 

Vv 4759-4820. — ^All this was heard by her, who was plunged 
thereby into great despair and sorrow and dejection, for, since 
the best of the knights ivas absent, she thought she would find 
no aid or counsel at the court She had already made several 
io\'ing and msistent appeals to my lord Gawam; but he had 
said to her My dear, it is useless to appeal to me, I cannot 
do it, I have another affair on hand, which I shall m no wise 
give up ” Then the damsel at once left him, and presented 
herself before the Kmg “ 0 Kmg,” said she, “ I have come 
to thee and to thy court for aid But I find none, and I am 
very much amazed that I can get no counsel here. Yet it 
would not be right for me to go away without taking leave, 
]\Iy sister may know, however, that she might obtam by kmd- 
ness whatever she desired of my property, but I will never 
surrender my heritage to her by force, if I can help it, and if I 
can find any aid or counsel ” “You have spoken wisely, 
said the King, “ smce she is present here, I advise, recommend, 
and urge her to surrender to you what is your right ’’ Then 
the other, who was confident of the best kiiight m the world, 
replied “ Sire, may God confound me, if ever I bestow on her 
from my estates any castle, town, clearmg, forest, land, or any- 
thmg else. But if any knight dares to tdce arms on her behalf 
and desires to defend her cause, let him step forth at once.’* 
‘‘Your offer to her is not fair, she needs more time,” the King 
replied; “ if she desires, she may have forty days to secure a 
champion, according to the practice of all courts ” To which 
the elder sister replied: Fair King, my lord, you may establish 
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your laws as it pleases you, and as seems good, nor is it my 
place to gamsay you, so I must consent to the postponement, 
if she desires it ’’ "hereupon, the other says that she does 
desire it, and she makes formal request for it Then she com- 
mended the Eang to God, and left the court resolvmg to devote 
her life to the search through all the land for the Knight with 
the Lion, who devotes himself to succourmg women m need 
of aid. 

Vv 4821-4928 — ^Thus she entered upon her quest, and 
traversed many a country without hearmg any news of him, 
which caused her such grief that she fell sick. But it was well 
for her that it happened so, for she came to the dwelling of a 
friend of hers, by whom she was dearly loved. By this time 
her face showed clearly that she was not in good health They 
msisted upon detaming her until she told them of her plight, 
whereupon, another damsel took up the quest wherem she had 
been engaged, and contmued the search on her behalf So 
while the one remamed in this retreat, the other rode rapidly 
all day long, until the darkness of night came on, and caused 
her great anxiety. And her trouble was doubled when the 
ram came on with terrible violence, as if God Himself were 
domg His worst, while she was m the depths of the forest. The 
night and the woods cause her great distress, but she is more 
tormented by the ram than by either the woods or the night 
And the road was so bad that her horse was often up to the 
girth m mud, any damsel might well be terrified to be m the 
woods, without escort, m such bad weather and in such dark- 
ness that she could not see the horse she was riding. So she 
called on God first, and His mother next, and then on all the 
saints in turn, and offered up many a prayer that God would 
lead her out from this forest and conduct her to some lodging- 
place. She contmued m prayer until she heard a horn, at 
which she greatly rejoiced, for she thought now she would find 
shelter, if she could only reach the place. So she turned m the 
direction of the sound, and came upon a paved road which led 
straight toward the horn whose sound she heard, for the horn 
had given three long, loud blasts. And she made her way 
straight toward the sound, until she came to a cross which 
stood on the right side of the road, and there she thought that 
she might find the horn and the person who had sounded it. 
So she spurred her horse m that direction, until she drew near 
a bridge, and descried the white walls and the barbican of a 
circular castle. Thus, by chance she came upon the castle, 
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setting her course by the sound which had led her thither. She 
had been attracted by the sound of the horn blown by a watch- 
man upon the walls As soon as the watchman caught sight 
of her, he called to her, then came down, and taking the key 
of the gate, opened it for her and said • “ Welcome, damsel, 
whoe’er you be You shall be well lodged this night ” “ I 
have no other desire than that,” the damsel replied, as he let 
her m After the toil and anxiety she had endured that day, 
she was fortunate to find such a lodging-place, for she was very 
comfortable there After the meal the host addressed her, and 
inquired where she was gomg and what was her quest Where- 
upon, she thus replied • “ I am seeking one whom I never saw, 
so far as I am aware, and never knew, but he has a lion with 
him, and I am told that, if I find him, I can place great con- 
fidence in him ” “ I can testify to that,” the other said, “ for 
the day before yesterday God sent him here to me m my dire 
need Blessed be the paths which led him to my dwelling 
For he made me glad by avenging me of a mortal enemy and 
killing him before my eyes. Outside yonder gate you may see 
to-morrow the body of a mighty giant, whom he slew with such 
ease that he hardly had to sweat ” “For God’s sake, sire,” 
the damsel said, “ tell me now the truth, if you know whither 
he went, and where he is ” “ I don’t loiow,” he said, ‘‘ as 
God sees me here, but to-morrow I will start you on the road 
by which he w ent away from here ” ‘‘ And may God,” said she, 

lead me where I may hear true news of him For if I find 
him, I shall be very glad ” 

Vv. 4929-4964 — ^Thus they continued in long converse until 
at last they went to bed. When the day dawned, the maid 
arose, being in great concern to find the object of her quest 
And the master of the house arose with all his companions, and 
set her upon the road which led straight to the spring beneath 
the pme And she, hastening on her way toward the town, 
came and asked the first men whom she met, if they could tell 
her where she would find the lion and the knight who travelled 
in company. And they told her that they had seen him defeat 
three knights in that very place. Whereupon, she said at once • 
“ For God’s sake, since you have said so much, do not keep 
back from me anythmg that you can add ” ‘‘ No,” they re- 
plied, “ we know nothmg more than we have said, nor do we 
know what became of him. If she for whose sake he came here, 
cannot give you further news, there will be no one here to 
enlighten you. You will not have far to go, if you wish to 
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speak with her, for she has gone to make prayer to God and 
to hear Mass in yonder church, and judging by the time she 
has been inside, her orisons have been prolonged ’’ 

Vv 4965-5106 — ^While they were talking thus, Lunete came 
out from the church, and they said “ There she is.” Then 
she went to meet her, and they greeted each other. She asked 
Lunete at once for the information she desired, and Lunete 
said that she would have a palfrey saddled, for she wished to 
accompany her, and would take her to an enclosure where she 
had left him The other maiden thanked her he 2 .rtily Lunete 
mounts the palfrey which is brought without delay, and, as 
they ride, she tells her how she had been accused and charged 
with treason, and how the pyre was already kindled upon which 
she was to be laid, and how he had come to help her m just the 
moment of her need While speaking thus, she escorted her 
to the road which led directly to the spot where my lord Yvam 
had parted from her. When she had accompanied her thus 
far, she said “ Follow this road until you come to a place 
where, if it please God and the Holy Spirit, you will hear more 
reliable news of him than I can tell I very well remember 
that I left him either near here, or exactly here, where we are 
now, we have not seen each other since then, and I do not 
know what he has done When he left me, he was m sore need 
of a plaster for his wounds So I will send you along after him, 
and if it be God’s will, may He grant that you find him to-night 
or to-morrow m good health Now go* I commend you to 
God. I must not follow you any farther, lest my mistress be 
displeased with me ” Then Lunete leaves her and turns back, 
while the other pushed on until she found a house, where my 
lord Yvam had tarried until he was restored to health. She 
saw people gathered before the gate, knights, ladies and men- 
at-arms, and the master of the house, she saluted them, and 
asked them to tell her, if possible, news of a knight for whom 
she sought “ Who is he^ ” they ask, I have heard it said 
that he is never without a lion ” ** Upon my word, damsel,” 
the master says, “ he has just now left us. You can come up 
with him to-night, if you are able to keep his tracks m sight, 
and are careful not to lose any time ” Sire,” she answers, 
God forbid. But tell me now m what direction I must follow 
him ” And they tell her. “ This way, straight ahead,” and they 
beg her to greet him on their behalf But their courtesy was 
not of much avail, for, without givmg any heed, she galloped 
off at once The pace seemed much too slow to her, though 
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her palfrey made good time. So she galloped tlirough the mud, 
just the same as where the road was good and smooth^ until 
she caught sight of him with the lion as his companion Then 
m her gladness she exclaims* “ God; help me now At last I 
see him whom I have so long pursued; and whose trace I have 
long followed But if I pursue and nothing gam; what will it 
profit me to come up with him? Little or nothing; upon my 
word If he does not jom in my enterprise; I have wasted all 
my pains ” Thus saymg; she pressed on so fast that her palfrey 
was all m a sweat, but she caught up with him and saluted him, 
He thus at once replied to her God save yoU; fair one; and 
deliver you from grief and woe ” The same to yoU; sirC; who, 
I hope, will soon be able to deliver me ” Then she draws 
nearer to him, and says “ Sire, I have long searched for you. 
The great fame of your merit has made me traverse many a 
country in my weary search for you. But I continued my 
quest so long, thanlc God, that at last I have found you here 
And if I brought any anxiety with me, I am no longer concerned 
about it, nor do I complain or remember it now I am entirely 
relieved; my worry has taken flight the moment I met with 
you Moreover, the affair is none of mine . I come to you from 
one that is better than I, a woman who is more noble and 
excellent. But if she be disappointed in her hopes of you, then 
she has been betrayed by your fair renown, for she has no 
expectation of other aid. My damsel, who is deprived of her 
mheritance by a sister, expects with your help to win her suit; 
she will have none but you defend her cause No one can 
make her believe that any one else could bear her aid. By 
securing her share of the heritage, you will have won and 
acquired the love of her who is now disinherited, and you 
will also increase your own renown She herself was going in 
search for you to secure the boon for which she hoped, no one 
else would have taken her place, had she not been detained 
by an illness which compels her to keep her bed. Now tell me, 
please, whether you wiU dare to come, or whether you will 
decline.*’ “ No,” he says, no man can win praise m a life of 
ease, and I will not hold back, but will follow you gladly, my 
sweet friend, whithersoever it may please you. ^d if she 
for whose sake you have sought me out stands m some great 
need of me, have no fear that I shall not do all I can for her. 
Now may God grant me the happiness and grace to settle in 
her favour her rightful claim ” 

Vv 5107-5184 — ^Thus conversing; they two rode away until 
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they approached the town of Pesme Avanture. They had no 
desire to pass it by, for the day was already drawing to a close. 
They came riding to the castle, when all the people, seeing them 
approach, called out to the knight: “ 111 come, sire, ill come 
This lodging-place was pointed out to you in order that you 
might suffer harm and shame An abbot might take his oath 
to that ’’ “ Ah,” he replied, “ foolish and vulgar folk, full of 

all mischief, and devoid of honour, why have you thus assailed 
me^ ” “ Why^ you will find out soon enough,>if you will go 
a little farther But you shall learn nothing more until you 
have ascended to the fortress ” At once my lord Yvain turns 
toward the tower, and the crowd cries out, all shouting aloud 
at him Eh, eh, wretch, whither goest thou? If ever in thy 
life thou hast encountered one who worked thee shame and woe, 
such will be done thee there, whither thou art going, as will 
ne\er be told again by thee ” My lord Yvain, who is listening, 
says * Base and pitiless people, miserable and impudent, why 

do you assail me thus, why do you attack me so? What do 
you wish of me, what do you want, that you growl this way 
after me? ” A lady, who was somewhat advanced in years, 
who was courteous and sensible, said ‘‘ Thou hast no cause 
to be enraged, they mean no harm in what they say, but, if 
thou understoodest them aright, they are warning thee not to 
spend the night up there, they dare not tell thee the reason for 
this, but they are warning and blaming thee because they wish 
to aiouse thy fears. This they are accustomed to do in the 
case of all who come, so that they may not go inside And the 
custom is such that we dare not receive in our own houses, for 
any reason whatsoever, any gentleman who comes here from a 
distance. The responsibility now is thine alone, no one will 
stand m thy way. If thou wishest, thou mayst go up now, 
but my advice is to turn back again ” “ Lady,” he says, 
doubtless it would be to my honour and advantage to follow 
your advice, but I do not know where I should find a lodging- 
place to-night.” Upon my woid,” says she, Til say no 
more, for the concern is none of mine Go wherever you 
please. Nevertheless, I should be very glad to see you return 
from inside without too great shame, but that could hardly 
be.” “ Lady,” he says, “ may God reward you for the wish. 
However, my wayward heart leads me on inside, and I shall do 
what my heart desires.” Thereupon, he approaches the gate, 
accompanied by his lion and his damsel. Then the porter calls 
to him, and says* Come quickly, come. You are on your 
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way to a place where you will be securely detained, and may 
your visit be accursed ’’ 

Vv. 5185-5346. — The porter, after addressing him with this 
very ungracious welcome, hurried upstairs But my lord 
Yvain, without making reply, passed stiaight on, and found a 
new and lofty hall, in front of it there was a yard enclosed with 
large, round, pointed stakes, and seated inside the stakes he saw 
as many as thiee hundred maidens, working at different kinds 
of embroideryr Each one was sewing with golden thread and 
sillc, as best she could But such was their poverty, that many 
of them wore no girdle, and looked slovenly, because so poor, 
and their garments were torn about their breasts and at the 
elbows, and their shifts were soiled about their necks Their 
necks were thin, and their faces pale with hunger and privation. 
They see him, as he looks at them, and they weep, and are 
unable for some time to do anything or to raise their eyes from 
the ground, so bowed down they are with woe. When he had 
contemplated them for a while, my lord Yvain turned about 
and moved toward the door, but the porter barred the way, 
and cried It is no use, fair master, you shall not get out 
now You would like to be outside, but, by my head, it is of 
no use Before you escape you will have suffered such great 
shame that you could not easily suffer more, so you were not 
wise to enter here, for there is no question of escaping now,’’ 

Nor do I wish to do so, fair brother,” said he; “ but tell me, 
by thy father’s Soul, whence came the damsels whom I saw in 
the yard, weaving cloths of silk and gold I enjoy seeing the 
work they do, but I am much distressed to see their bodies so 
thin, and their faces so pale and sad I imagine they would be 
fair and charming, if they had what they desire.” “ I will tell 
you nothing,” was the reply, “ seek some one else to tell you ” 
‘‘ That will I do, since there is no better way ” Then he 
searches until he finds the entrance of the yard where the 
damsels were at work, and coming before them, he greets 
them all, and sees tears flowing from their eyes, as they weep. 
Then he says to them. May it please God to remove from 
your heaits, and turn to ]oy, this grief, the cause of which I do 
not know ” One of them answers May you be heard by 
God, to whom you have addressed your prayer. It shall not 
be concealed from you who we are, and from what land I 
suppose that is what you wish to know.” For no other 
purpose came I here,” says he “ Sire, it happened a long 
while ago that the king of the Isle of Damsels went seeking 
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news through divers courts and countries, and he kept on his 
travels like a dunce until he encountered this perilous place 
It was an unlucky hour when he first came here, for we wretched 
captives who are here receive ail the shame and misery which 
we have m no wise deserved. And rest assured that you your- 
self may expect great shame, unless a ransom for you be accepted 
But, at any rate, so it came about that my lord came to this 
town, where there are two sons of the devil (do not take it as 
a jest) who were born of a woman and an imp These two 
were about to fight with the king, whose terror was great, for 
he was not yet eighteen years old, and they would have been 
able to cleave him through like a tender lamb So the king, 
m his terror, escaped his fate as best he could, by swearing that 
he would send hither each year, as required, thirty of his 
damsels, and with this rent he freed himself And when he 
swore, it was agreed that this arrangement should remain m 
force as long as the two devils lived But upon the day when 
they should be conquered and defeated in battle, he would be 
relieved from this tribute, and we should be delivered who 
are now shamefully given over to distress and misery. Never 
again shall we know what pleasure is. But I spoke folly just 
now in referring to oui deliverance, for we shall never more 
leave this place. We shall spend our days weaving cloths of 
silk, without ever being better clad We shall always be poor 
and naked, and shall always suffer from hunger and thirst, for 
we shall never be able to earn enough to procure for oursehes 
any better food. Our bread supply is very scarce — a little m 
the morning and less at night, for none of us can gain by her 
handiwork more than fourpence a day for her daily bread. And 
with this we cannot provide ourselves with sufficient food and 
clothes For though there is not one of us who does not earn 
as much as twenty sous a week, yet we cannot live without 
hardship Now you must know that there is not a single one 
of us who does not do twenty sous worth of work or more, and 
with such a sum even a duke would be considered rich. So 
while we are reduced to such poverty, he, for whom we work, 
IS rich with the product of our toil We sit up many nights, 
as well as every day, to earn the more, for they threaten to do 
us injury, when we seek some rest, so we do not dare to rest 
ourselves But why should I tell you more ^ We are so shame- 
fully treated and insulted that I cannot tell you the fifth part 
of it all. But what makes us almost wild with rage is that we 
very often see rich and excellent knights, who fight with the 
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two devils, lose their lives on our account. They pay dearly 
for the lodging they receive, as you will do to-morrow. For, 
whether you wish to do so or not, you will have to fight single- 
handed and lose your fair renown with these two devils ” 
“ May God, the true and spiritual, protect me,*’ said my lord 
Yvam, “ and give you back your honour and happiness, if it 
be His will. I must go now and see the people inside there, 
and find out what sort of entertainment they will offer me ” 
^^Go now, sire, and may He protect you who gives and dis- 
tributes all good things ” 

Vv 5347-5456 — Then he went until he came to the hall 
where he found no one, good or bad, to address him. Then he 
and his companion passed through the house until they came 
to a garden. They never spoke of, or mentioned, stabling 
their horses But what matters it^ For those who considered 
them already as their own had stabled them carefully. I do 
not know whether their expectation was wise, for the horses* 
owners are still perfectly hale The horses, however, have oats 
and hay, and stand m litter up to their belly. My lord Yvam 
and his company enter the garden. There he sees, reclining 
upon his elbow upon a silken rug, a gentleman, to whom a 
maiden was reading from a romance about I know not whom. 
There had come to recline there with them and listen to the 
romance a lady, who was the mother of the damsel, as the 
gentleman was her father, they had good reason to enjoy seeing 
and hearing hei, for they had no other children She was not 
yet sixteen years old, and was so fair and full of grace that the 
god of Love would have devoted himself entirely to her service, 
if he had seen her, and would never have made her fall in love 
with anybody except himself. For her sake he would have 
become a man, and would lay aside his deity, and would smite 
his own body with that dart whose wound never heals unless 
some base physician attends to it. It is not fitting that any 
one should recover until he meets with faithlessness Any 
one who is cured by other means is not honestly in love I 
could tell you so much about this wound, if you were pleased 
to listen to It, that I would not get through my tale to-day. 
But there would be some one who would promptly say that I 
was telling you but an idle tale, for people don’t fall in love 
nowadays, nor do they love as they used to do, so they do not 
care to hear of it. But hear now in what fashion and with what 
manner of hospitality my lord Yvam was received. All those 
who were m the garden leaped to their feet when they saw ium 
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come, and cried out’ ‘‘This way, fair sire. May you and all 
you love be blessed with all that God can do or say I know 
not if they were deceiving him, but they receive him joyfully 
and act as if they are pleased that he should be comfortably 
lodged. Even the lord’s daughter serves him very honourably, 
as one should treat a worthy guest. She relieves him of all his 
arms, nor was it the least attention she bestowed on him when 
she herself washed his neck and face The lord wishes that all 
honour should be shown him, as indeed they do.^ She gets out 
from her wardrobe a folded shirt, white drawers, needle and 
thread for his sleeves, which she sews on, thus clothing him. 
May God grant now that this attention and service may not 
prove too costly to him! She gave him a handsome jacket to 
put on over his shirt, and about his neck she placed a brand 
new spotted mantle of scarlet stuff. She takes such pains to 
serve him well that he feels ashamed and embarrassed. But 
the damsel is so courteous and open-hearted and polite that she 
feels she is doing very little And she knows well that it is her 
mother’s will that she shall leave nothing undone for him which 
she thinks may win his gratitude That night at table he was 
so well served with so many dishes that there were too many. 
The servants who brought m the dishes might well have been 
weaned by serving them. That night they did him all manner 
of honour, putting him comfortably to bed, and not once going 
near him again after he had retired His lion lay at his feet, 
as his custom was In the morning, when God lighted His great 
light for the world, as early as was consistent in one who was 
always considerate, my lord Yvam quickly arose, as did his 
damsel too They heard Mass in a chapel, where it was 
promptly said for them in honour of the Holy Spirit. 

Vv 5457“577o. — After the Mass my lord Yvam heard bad 
news, when he thought the time had come for him to leave and 
that nothing would stand in his way, but it could not be in 
accordance with his wish. When he said . “ Sire, if it be your 
will, and with your permission, I am going now,” the master 
of the house replied “ Friend, I will not grant you permission 
yet There is a reason why I cannot do so, for there is estab- 
lished m this castle a very terrible practice which I am bound 
to observe I shall now cause to approach two great, strong 
fellows of mine, against whom, whether right or wrong, you 
must take arms. If you can defend yourself against them, and 
conquer and slay them both, my daughter desires you as her 
lord, and the suzerainty of this town and all its dependencies 
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awaits you ” Sire/’ said he^ for all this I have no desire 
So may God never bestow your daughter upon me^ but may she 
remain with you, for she is so fair and so elegant that the 
Emperor of Germany would be fortunate to win her as his wife ” 
“ No more, fair guest/’ the lord replied, “ there is no need of 
my listening to your refusal, for you cannot escape He who 
can defeat the two, who are about to attack you, must by right 
receive my castle, and all my land, and my daughter as his wife 
There is no way of avoiding or renouncing the battle But I 
feel sure that your refusal of my daughter is due to cowardice, 
for you think that in this manner you can completely avoid the 
battle Know, however, without fail that you must surely 
fight No knight who lodges here can possibly escape This 
IS a settled custom and statute, which will endure yet for many 
a year, for my daughter will never be married until I see them 
dead or defeated ” Then I must fight them in spite of myself 
But I assure you that I should very gladly give it up. In spite 
of my reluctance, however, I shall accept the battle, since it is 
inevitable ” Thereupon, the two hideous, black sons of the 
devil come in, both armed with a crooked club of a cornelian 
cherry-tree, which they had covered with copper and wound 
with brass. They were armed from the shoulders to the knees, 
but their head and face were bare, as well as their brawny legs. 
Thus armed, they advanced, bearing in their hands round 
shields, stout and light for fighting The lion begins to quiver 
as soon as he sees them, for he sees the arms they have, and 
perceives that they come to fight his master. He is aroused, 
and bristles up at once, and, trembling with rage and bold 
impulse, he thrashes the earth with his tail, desiring to rescue 
his master before they kill him. And when they see him they 
say. Vassal, remove the lion from here that he may not do 
us harm. Either surrender to us at once, or else, we adjure 
you, that lion must be put where he can take no part in aidmg 
you or in harming us. You must come alone to enjoy our sport, 
for the lion would gladly help you, if he could.” My lord 
Yvam then replies to them “ Take him away yourselves if you 
are afraid of him. For I shall be well pleased and satisfied il 
he can contrive to injure you, and I shall be grateful for his aid ” 
They answer Upon my word that will not do, you shall 
never receive any help from him. Do the best you can alone, 
without the help of any one. You must fight single-handed 
against us two. If you were not alone, it would be two against 
two, so you must follow our orders, and remove your lion from 
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here at once, however much you may dislike to do so,” “ Where 
do you wish him to be^" ” he asks, or where do you wish me 
to put him^ ” Then they show him a small room, and say 
Shut him up m there ” ‘‘ It shall be done, since it is your 
will ” Then he takes him and shuts him up And now they 
bring him arms for his body, and lead out his horse, which thev 
give to him, and he mounts The two champions, being now 
assured about the lion, which is shut up in the room, come at 
him to injure him and do him harm They give him such blows 
with the maces that his shield and helmet are of little use, for 
when they hit him on the helmet they batter it m and break it, 
and the shield is broken and dissolved like ice, for they make 
such holes in it that one could thrust his fists through it then 
onslaught is truly terrible. And he— what does he do against 
these two devils? Urged on by shame and fear, he defends 
himself with all his strength He strains every nerve, and 
exerts himself to deal heavy and telling blows, they lost nothing 
by his gifts, for he returned their attentions with double measure 
In his room, the hon’s heart is heavy and sad, for he remembers 
the kind deed done for him by this noble man, who now must 
stand in great need of his service and aid. If now he could 
escape from there, he would return him the kindness with full 
measure and full bushel, without any discount whatsoever. He 
looks about in all directions, but sees no way of escape He 
hears the blows of the dangerous and desperate fight, and in his 
grief he rages and is beside himself. He investigates, until he 
comes to the threshold, which was beginning to grow rotten; 
and he scratches at it until he can squeeze himself in as far as his 
haunches, when he sticks fast. Meanwhile, my lord Yvam was 
hard pressed and sweating freely, for he found that the two 
fellows were very strong, fierce, and persistent He had re- 
ceived many a blow, and repaid it as best he could, but without 
doing them any harm, for they were well skilled in fencing, 
and their shields were not of a kind to be hacked by any sword^ 
however sharp and well tempered it might be. So my lord 
Yvam had good reason to fear his death, yet he managed to 
hold his own until the hon extricated himself by continued 
scratching beneath the threshold If the rascals are not killed 
now, surely they will never be For so long as the lion knows 
them to be alive, they can never obtain truce or peace with him. 
He seizes one of them, and pulls him down to earth like a tree- 
trunk. The wretches are terrified, and there is not a man 
present who does not rejoice. For he whom the lion has 
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dragged down will never be able to rise again, unless the other 
succours him He runs up to bring him aid, and at the same 
time to protect himself, lest the lion should attack him as soon 
as he had despatched the one whom he had thrown down, he 
was more afraid of the lion than of his master. But my lord 
Yvam will be foolish now if he allows him longer life, when he 
sees him turn his back, and sees his neck bare and exposed this 
chance turned out well for him When the rascal exposed to 
him his bare head and neck, he dealt him such a blow that he 
smote his head from his shoulders so quietly that the fellow 
never knew a word about it Then he dismounts, wishing to 
help and save the other one from the lion, who holds him fast. 
But it IS of no use, for already he is m such straits that a phy- 
sician can never arrive m time, for the lion, coming at him 
furiously, so wounded him at the first attack, that he was m a 
dreadful state. Nevertheless, he drags the hon back, and sees 
that he had torn his shoulder from its place. He is in no fear 
of the fellow now, for his club has fallen from his hand, and he 
lies like a dead man without action or movement, still he has 
enough strength to speak, and he said as clearly as he could 
“ Please take your lion away, fair sire, that he may not do me 
further harm. Henceforth you may do with me whatever may 
be your desire Whoever begs and prays for mercy, ought not 
to have his prayer refused, unless he addresses a heartless man. 
I will no longer defend myself, nor will I ever get up from here 
with my own strength, so I put myself in your hands “ Speak 
out then,’’ he says, “ if thou dost admit that thou art conquered 
and defeated.” Sire,” he says, it is evident I am defeated 
m spite of myself, and I surrender, I promise you.” Then 
thou needest have no further fear of me, and my lion will leave 
thee alone.” Then he is surrounded by all the crowd, who 
arrive on the scene m haste. And both the lord and his lady 
rejoice over him, and embrace him, and speak to him of then 
daughter, saying* ‘‘Now you will be the lord and master of 
us all, and our daughter will be your wife, for we bestow her 
upon you as your spouse ” “ And for my part,” he says, “ I 
restore her to you. Let him who has her keep her I have no 
concern with her, though I say it not m disparagement. Take 
it not amiss if I do not accept her, for I cannot and must not 
do so. But deliver to me now, if you will, the wretched maidens 
in your possession. The agreement, as you well know, is that 
they shall all go free.” “ What you say is true,” he says , “ and 
I resign and deliver them freely to you . there will be no dispute 
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on that score. But you will be wise to take my daughter with 
all my wealth, for she is fair, and charming, and sensible. You 
will never find again such a rich marriage as this.^' '' Sire,” 
he replies, “ you do not know of my engagements and my 
afiaiis, and I do not dare to explain them to you. But you may 
be sure, when I refuse what would never be refused by any one 
who was free to devote his heart and intentions to such a fair 
and charming girl, that I too would willingly accept her hand 
if I could, or if I were free to accept her or^ny other maid. 
But I assure you that I cannot do it, so let me depart in peace. 
For the damsel, who escorted me hither, is awaiting me. She 
has kept me company, and I would not willingly desert her 
whatever the future may have in store.” “ You wish to go, 
fair sire^ But how? My gate will never be opened for you 
unless my judgment bids me give the command, rather shall 
you remain here as my prisoner. You are acting haughtily and 
making a mistake when you disdain to take my daughter at 
my request.” ‘^Disdain, my lord^ Upon my soul, I do not 
disdam her. Whatever the penalty may be, I cannot marry 
a wife or tarry here I shall follow the damsel who is my guide, 
for othenvise it cannot be. But, with your consent, I will 
pledge you my right hand, and you may take my word, that, 
just as you see me now, I will return if possible, and then will 
accept your daughter’s hand, whenever it may seem good to 
you ” “ Confound any one,” he says, who asks you for your 

word or promise or pledge If my daughter pleases you, you 
will return quickly enough. You will not return any sooner, 
I think, for having given your word or sworn an oath Begone 
now. I release you from all oaths and promises. If you are 
detained by ram or wind, or by nothing at all, it is of no conse- 
quence to me. I do not hold my daughter so cheap as to bestow 
her upon you forcibly. Now go about your business. For it 
IS quite the same to me whether you go or whether you stay.” 

Vv. 5771-5871 — ^Thereupon my lord Yvain turns away and 
delays no longer in the castle He escorted the poor and ill- 
clad wretches, who were now released from captivity, and whom 
the lord committed to his care These maidens feel that now 
they are rich, as they file out m pairs before him from the 
castle. I do not believe that they would rejoice so much as 
they do now were He who created the whole world to descend 
to earth from Heaven. Now all those people who had insulted 
him m every possible way come to beseech him for mercy and 
peace, and escort him on his way. He icpiics that he knows 
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nothing of what they mean “ I do not understand what you 
mean/’ he says, “ but I have nothing against you I do not 
remember that you ever said anything that harmed me ” They 
are very glad for what they hear, and loudly praise his courtesy, 
and after escorting him a long distance, they all commend him 
to God Then the damsels, after asking his permission, sepa- 
rated from him When they left him, they all bowed to him, 
and prayed and expressed the wish that God might grant him 
)oy and health, and the accomplishment of his desire, wherever 
in the future he should go Then he, who is anxious to be 
gone, says that he hopes God will save them all. “Go,” he 
says, “ and may God conduct you into your countries safe and 
happy ” Then they continue their way joyfully, and my lord 
Yvam departs in the other direction. All the days of that week 
he never ceases to hurry on under the escort of the maid, who 
was well acquainted with the road, and with the retired place 
where she had left the unhappy and disconsolate damsel who 
had been deprived of her inheritance. But when she heard 
news of the arrival of the maiden and of the Knight with the 
Lion, there never was such joy as she felt within her heart 
For now she thinks that, if she insists, her sister will cede her a 
part of hei inheritance The damsel had long lam sick, and had 
just recovered from her malady. It had seriously affected her, 
as was apparent from her face. Straightway she went forth to 
meet them, greeting them and honouring them m every way 
she could. There is no need to speak of the happiness that 
prevailed that night m the house. No mention mil be made 
of it, for the story would be too long to tell I pass over all 
that, until they mounted next morning and went away. They 
rode until they saw the town where King Arthur had been 
staying for a fortnight or more And there, too, was the damsel 
who had deprived her sister of her heritage, for she had kept 
close to the court, waiting for the arrival of her sister, who now 
draws near. But she does not worry much, for she does not 
think that her sister can find any knight who can withstand my 
lord Gawam’s attack, and only one day of the forty yet remains 
If this single day had passed, she would have had the reasonable 
and legal right to claim the heritage for herself alone. But more 
stands in the way than she thmks or believes. That night they 
spent outside the town in a small and humble house, where, m 
accordance with their desire, they were not recognised. At the 
first sign of dawn the next morning they necessarily issue forth, 
but ensconce themselves in hiding until broad daylight 
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Vv 5872-5924 — I know not how many days had passed since 
my lord Gawam had so completely disappeared that no one at 
court knew anything about him^ except only the damsel m 
whose cause he was to fight He had concealed himself three 
or four leagues from the courts and when he returned he was so 
equipped that even those who knew him perfectly could not 
recognise him by the arms he bore The damsel^ whose in- 
justice toward her sister was evident^ presented him at court 
in the sight of all^ for she mtended with his hejp to triumph in 
the dispute where she had no rights. So she said to the King 
“ My lord; time passes The noon hour will soon be gone, and 
this is the last day. As you see, I am prepared to defend my 
claim. If my sister were going to return, there would be 
nothing to do but await her arrival But I may piaise God 
that she is not coming back again. It is evident that she cannot 
better her affairs, and that her trouble has been for naught 
For my part, I have been ready all the time up to this last day, 
to prove my claim to what is mine I ha\e proved my point 
entirely without a fight, and now I may rightfully go to accept 
my heritage in peace, for I shall render no accounting for it to 
my sister as long as I live, and she will lead a wretched and 
miserable existence ” Then the King, who well knew that the 
damsel was disloyally unjust toward her sister, said to her 
“ My dear, upon my word, in a royal court one must wait as 
long as the king’s justice sits and deliberates upon the verdict 
It is not yet time to pack up, for it is my belief that your sister 
will yet arrive in time ” Before the King had finished, he saw 
the Knight with the Lion and the damsel with him. They two 
were advancing alone, having slipped away from the lion, who 
had stayed where they spent the night. 

Vv 5925-5990. — ^The King saw the damsel whom he did not 
fail to recognise, and he was greatly pleased and delighted to 
see her, for he was on her side of the quarrel, because he had 
regard for what was right. Joyfully he cried out to her as soon 
as he could ‘‘ Come forward, fair one; may God save you*’’ 
When the other sister hears these words, she turns trembling, 
and sees her with the knight whom she had brought to defend 
her claim then she turned blacker than the earth. The damsel, 
after being kmdly welcomed by all, went to where the King was 
sitting. When she had come before him, she spoke to him thus: 
“ God save the King and his household. If my rights m this 
dispute can be settled by a champion, then it will be done by 
this knight who has followed me lather. This frank and cour- 
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teous knight had many other things to do elsewhere, but he 
felt such pity for me that he cast aside all his other affairs for 
the sake of mine. Now, madame, my very dear sister, whom 
I love as much as my own heart, would do the right and cour- 
teous thing if she would let me have so much of what is mine 
by right that there might be peace between me and her, for I 
ask for nothing that is hers,” ‘‘ Nor do I ask for anything that 
is thine,” the other replied, ‘‘ for thou hast nothing, and nothing 
shalt thou have® Thou canst never talk so much as to gam 
anything by thy words. Thou mayest dry up with grief.” 
Then the other, who was very polite and sensible and courteous, 
replied with the words “ Certainly I am sorry that two such 
gentlemen as these should fight on our behalf over so small a 
disagreement But I cannot disregard my claim, for I am in 
too great need of it. So I should be much obliged to you if you 
would give me what is rightly mine.” ‘‘Surely,” the other 
said, “ any one would be a fool to consider thy demands. May 
I burn in evil fire and flame if I give thee anything to ease thy 
hfe ' The banks of the Seme will meet, and the hour of prime 
will be called noon, before I refuse to carry out the fight ” “ May 
God and the right, which I have in this cause, and m which I 
trust and have trusted till the present time, aid him, who m 
charity and courtesy has offered himself in my service, though 
he knoi^vs not who I am, and though we are ignorant of each 
other’s identity.” 

Vv 5991-6148 — So theytalked until their conversation ceased, 
and then produced the knights in the middle of the court. Then 
all the people crowd about, as people are wont to do when they 
wish to witness blows m battle or m joust. But those who were 
about to fight did not recognise each other, though their rela- 
tions were wont to be very affectionate Then do they not love 
each other now^ I would answer you both “ yes ” and “ no,” 
And I shall prove that each answer is correct. In truth, my lord 
Gawain loves Yvain and regards him as his companion, and so 
does Yvam regard him, wherever he may be. Even here, if he 
knew who he was, he would make much of him, and either one of 
them would lay down his head for the other before he would 
allow any harm to come to him. Is not that a perfect and lofty 
love? Yes, surely. But, on the other hand, is not their hate 
equally manifest^ Yes, for it is a certam thmg that doubtless 
each would be glad to have broken the other’s head, and so to 
have injured him as to cause his humiliation. Upon my word, 
it IS a wondrous thmg, that Love and mortal Hate should dwell 
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together God f How can two things so opposed find lodging 
in the same dwelling-place^ It seems to me they cannot 
live together^ for one could not dwell with the other, without 
givmg rise to noise and contention, as soon as each knew of 
the other’s presence. But upon the ground-door there may be 
several apartments for there are halls and sleeping-rooms. 
It may be the same in this case I think Love had ensconced 
himself in some hidden room, while Hate had betaken herself 
to the balconies looking on the high-road, because she wishes to 
be seen Just now Hate is m the saddle, and spurs and pricks 
forward as she can, to get ahead of Love who is indisposed 
to move. Ah* Love, what has become of thee^ Come out 
now, and thou shalt see what a host has been brought up and 
opposed to thee by the enemies of thy friends. The enemies 
are these very men who love each other with such a holy love, 
for love, which is neither false nor feigned, is a precious and a 
holy thing In this case Love is completely blind, and Hate, 
too, IS deprived of sight For if Love had recognised these two- 
men, he must have forbidden each to attack the other, or to do 
any thing to cause him harm. In this respect, then, Love is 
bhnd and discomfited and beguiled, for, though he sees them,, 
he fails to recognise those who rightly belong to him And 
though Hate is unable to tell why one of them should hate the 
other, yet she tries to engage them wrongfully, so that each hates 
the other mortally. You know, of course, that he cannot be 
said to love a man who would wish to harm him and see him dead. 
How then ^ Does Yvain wish to kill his friend, my lord Gawain > 
Yes, and the desire is mutual Would, then, my lord Gawam 
desire to kill Yvam with his own hands, or do even worse than 
I have said ^ Nay, not really, I swear and protest. One would 
not wish to mjure or harm the other, m return for all that God 
has done for man, or for all the empire of Rome But this, m 
turn, is a lie of mine, for it is plainly to be seen that, with lance 
raised high in rest, each is ready to attack the other, and there 
will be no restraint of the desire of each to wound the other with 
intent to injure him and work him woe. Now tell me * When 
one will have defeated the other, of whom can he complain who 
has the worst of it? For if they go so far as to come to blows, 
I am very much afraid that they will continue the battle and the 
strife until victory be definitely decided. If he is defeated, will 
Yvam be justified in saying that he has been harmed and WTonged 
by a man who counts him among bis friends, and who has never 
mentioned him but by the name of friend or companion^ Or,. 
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if It comes about perchance that Yvam should hurt him m turn, 
or defeat him m any way, will Gawain have the right to complain 
Nay, for he will not know whose fault it is. In ignorance of 
each other’s identity, they both drew off and took their distance 
At this first shock, their lances break, though they were stout 
and made of ash. Not a word do they exchange, for if they had 
stopped to converse their meeting would have been different. 
In that case, no blow would have been dealt with lance or sword; 
they would have kissed and embraced each other rather than 
sought each other’s harm. For now they attack each other with 
injurious intent. The condition of the swords is not improved, 
nor that of the helmets and shields, which are dented and split, 
and the edges of the swords are nicked and dulled. For they 
strike each other violently, not with the flat of the swords, but 
with the edge, and they deal such blows with the pommels upon 
the nose-guards and upon the neck, forehead and cheeks, that 
they are all marked black and blue where the blood collects 
beneath the skin And their hauberks are so torn, and their 
shields so broken in pieces, that neither one escaped without 
wounds. Their breath is almost exhausted with the labour of 
the strife; they hammer away at each other so lustily that every 
hyacinth and emerald set in their helmets is crushed and smashed 
For they give each other such a battering with their pommels 
upon the helmets that they are quite stunned, as they almost 
beat out each other’s brains. The eyes m their heads gleam 
like sparks, as, with stout square fists, and strong nerves, 
and hard bones, they strike each other upon the mouth as long 
as they can grip their swords, which are of great service to them 
m dealing their heavy blows 

Vv. 6149-6228 — When they had for a long time strained 
themselves, until the helmets were crushed, and the hauberks’ 
meshes were torn apart with the hammering of the swords, and 
the shields were split and cracked, they drew apart a little to give 
their pulse a rest and to catch their breath again. However, 
they do not long delay, but run at each other again more fiercely 
than before. And all declare that they never saw two more 
courageous knights “ This fight between them is no jest, but 
they are in grim earnest. They will never be repaid for their 
merits and deserts ” The two friends, m their bitter struggle, 
heard these words, and heard how the people were talking of 
reconciling the two sisters; but they had no success m placating 
the elder one. And the younger one said she would leave it to 
the King, and would not gainsay him in anything. But the 
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elder one was so obstinate that even the Queen Guinevere and 
the knights and the King and the ladies and the townspeople 
side with the younger sister, and all join m beseeching the King 
to give her a third or a fourth part of the land in spite of the 
elder sister, and to separate the two knights who had displayed 
such bravery, for it would be too bad if one should injure the 
other or deprive him of any honour And the King replied that 
he would take no hand m making peace, for the eider sister is 
so cruel that she has no desire for it. All these words were heard 
by the two, who were attacking each other so bittcily that all 
were astonished thereat; for the battle is w^aged so evenly that 
It IS impossible to judge which has the better and which the 
worse. Even the two men themsehes, who fight, and who are 
purchasing honour with agony, are filled with amazement and 
stand aghast, for they are so well matched in their attack, that 
each wonders who it can be that withstands him with such 
bravery. They fight so long that the day draws on to night, 
while their arms grow weary and their bodies sore, and the hot, 
boiling blood flows from many a spot and trickles dowm beneath 
their hauberks . they are in such distress that it is no wonder if 
they wish to rest. Then both withdraw to rest themselves, each 
thinking within himself that, however long he has had to wait, 
he now at last has met his match. For some time they thus 
seek repose, without daring to resume the fight. They feel no 
further desire to fight, because of the night which is growing 
dark, and because of the respect they feel for each other’s might. 
These two considerations keep them apart, and urge them to 
keep the peace But before they leave the field they will dis- 
cover each other’s identity, and joy and mercy will be established 
between them 

Vv 6229-6526 — My brave and courteous lord Yvain was the 
first to speak. But his good friend was unable to recognise him 
by his utterance; for he was prevented by his low tone and by 
his voice which was hoarse, weak, and broken, for his blood was 
all stirred up by the blows he had received My lord,” he says, 

the night comes on I I think no blame or reproach will attach 
to us if the night comes between us. But I am willing to admit, 
for my own part, that I feel great respect and admiration for you, 
and never m my hfe have I engaged m a battle which has made 
me smart so much, nor did I ever expect to see a knight whose 
acquaintance I should so yearn to make. You know well how 
to land your blows and how to make good use of them* I have 
never known a knight who was so skilled in dealing blows. It 
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was against my will that I received all the blows you have 
bestowed on me to-day, I am stunned by the blows you have 
struck upon my head '' Upon my word/’ my lord Gawain 
replies, you are not so stunned and faint but that I am as 
much so, or more. And if I should tell you the simple truth, I 
think you would not be loath to hear it, for if I have lent you 
anything of mine, you have fully paid me back, principal and 
interest, for you were more ready to pay back than I was to 
accept the payment. But however that may be, smce you 
wish me to inform you of my name, it shall not be kept from you 
my name is Gawain the son of King Lot/’ As soon as my lord 
Yvam heard that, he was amazed and sorely troubled, angry 
and grief-stncken, he cast upon the ground his bloody sword and 
broken shield, then dismounted from his horse, and cried Alas, 
what mischance is this ’ Through what unhappy ignorance m 
not recognismg each other have we waged this battle^ For if 
I had known who you were, I should never have fought with you; 
but, upon my word, I should have surrendered without a blow.” 
*‘How IS that^ ” my lord Gawain inquires, “who are you, 
then^ ” “ I am Yvam, who love you more than any man in the 
whole wide world, for you have always been fond of me and 
shown me honour m every court. But I wish to make you such 
amends and do you such honour m this afiair that I will 
confess myself to have been defeated.” “Will you do so 
much for my sake? ” my gentle lord Gawam asks him, “ surely 
I should be pi esumptuous to accept any such amends from you. 
This honour shall never be claimed as mine, but it shall be yours, 
to whom I resign it ” “ Ali, fair sire, do not speak so. For that 
could never be. I am so wounded and exhausted that I cannot 
endure more “ Surely, you have no cause to be concerned,” 
his friend and companion replies, “ but for my part, I am de- 
feated and overcome, I say it not as a compliment; for there 
IS no stranger m the world, to whom I would not say as much, 
rather than receive any more blows.” Thus saying, he got down 
from his horse, and they threw their arms about each other’s 
neck, kissing each other, and each continuing to assert that 
it IS he who has met defeat. The argument is still m pro- 
gress when the Kang and the knights come runmng up from 
every side, at the sight of their reconcihation, and great is their 
desire to hear how this can be, and who these men are who mani- 
fest such happiness. The King says “ Gentlemen, tell us now 
who It IS that has so suddenly brought about this friendship and 
harmony between you two, after the hatred and strife there has 
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been this day? ’’ Then his nephew, my lord Gawam, thus 
answers him* My lord, you shall be informed of the misfortune 
and mischance which have been the cause of our stiife Since 
you have tamed in order to hear and learn the cause of it, it is 
right to let you know the truth I, Gawain, who am your nephew, 
did not recognise this companion of mine, my lord Yvam, 
until he fortunately, by the will of God, asked me my name 
After each had informed the other of his name, we recognised 
each other, but not until we had fought it out^ Our struggle 
already has been long, and if we had fought yet a little longer, 
It would have fared ill with me, for, by my head, he would have 
killed me, what with his prowess and the evil cause of her who 
chose me as her champion But I would rather be defeated 
than killed by a friend m battle Then my lord Yvain’s blood 
was stirred, as he said to him in reply* “ Fair dear sire, so help 
me God, you have no right to say so much Let my lord, the 
King, well know in this battle I am surely the one who has been 
defeated and overcome “I am the one “No, I am.” 
Thus each cues out, and both are so honest and courteous that 
each allows the victory and crown to be the other’s prize, while 
neither one of them will accept it. Thus each strives to convince 
the King and all the people that he has been defeated and over- 
thrown But when he had listened to them for a while, the 
King terminated the dispute. He w^as well pleased with what he 
heard and with the sight of them in each other’s arms, though 
they had wounded and injured each other in several places. 
“ My lords,” he says, “ there is deep affection between you two. 
You give clear evidence of that, when each insists that it is he 
who has been defeated Now leave it all to me ^ For I think 
I can arrange it m such a w ay that it will redound to your honour, 
and every one will give consent.” Then they both promised 
him that they would do his w ill m e\ ery particular. And the 
King says that he will decide the quarrel fairly and faithfully. 
“ Where is the damsel,” he inquires, “ who has ejected her sister 
from her land, and has forcibly and cruelly disinherited her^ ” 
“ My lord,” she answers, “ here I am.” “ Are you there ? Then 
draw near to me I I saw plainly some time ago that you were 
disinheriting her. But her right shall no longer be denied; 
for you yourself have avowed the truth to me You must now 
resign her share to her.” “ Sire,” she says, “ if I uttered a fool- 
ish and thoughtless -word, you ought not to take me up m it For 
God’s sake, sire, do not be hard on me ^ You are a king, and you 
ought to guard against wrong and error.” The King replies: 
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“ That IS precisely why I wish to give your sister her rights; 
for I have never defended what is wrong And you have surely 
heard how your knight and hers have left the matter m my 
hands I shall not say what is altogether pleasing to you , for 
your injustice is well known In his desire to honour the other, 
each one says that he has been defeated. But there is no need 
to delay further smce the matter has been left to me, either you 
will do in all respects what I say, without resistance, or I shall 
announce that my nephew has been defeated in the fight That 
would be the worst thing that could happen to your cause, and 
I shall be sorry to make such a declaration ” In reality, he 
would not have said it for anything, but he spoke thus m order 
to see if he could frighten her into restoring the heritage to her 
sister, for he clearly saw that she never would surrender any- 
thing to her for any words of his unless she was influenced by 
force or fear. In fear and apprehension, she replied to him 
“ Fair loid, I must now respect your desire, though my heart is 
very loath to yield. Yet, however hard it may go wuth me, I 
shall do it, and my sister shall have what belongs to her. I give 
her your own person as a pledge of her share in my inheritance, 
in order that she may be more assured of it Endow her 
with it, then, at once,” the King replies, let her receive it from 
your hands, and let her vow fidelity to you ^ Do you love her 
as your vassal, and let her love you as her sovereign lady and as 
her sister.” Thus the King conducts the affair until the damsel 
takes possession of her land, and offers her thanks to him for it 
Then the King asked the valiant and brave knight who was his 
nephew to allow himself to be disarmed, and he requested my 
lord Yvain to lay aside his arms also, for now they may well 
dispense with them Then the two vassals lay aside their arms 
and separate on equal terms. And while they are taking of 
their armour, they see the lion running up m search of his master. 
As soon as he catches sight of him, he begins to show his joy. 
Then you would have seen people draw aside, and the boldest 
among them takes to flight. My lord Yvain cries out Stand 
still, all f Why do you See^ No one is chasing you. Have no 
fear that yonder hon will do you harm. Believe me, please, 
when I say that he is mme, and I am his, and we are both com- 
panions,” Then it was known of a truth by all those who had 
heard tell of the adventures of the lion and of his companion 
that this must be the very man who had killed the wicked giant. 
And my lord Gawain said to him “ Sir companion, so help me 
God, you have overwhelmed me with shame this day. I did not 
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deserve the service that you did me m killing the giant to save 
my nephews and my niece. I have been thinking about you for 
some time, and I was troubled because it was said that we were 
acquainted as loving friends I have surely thought much upon 
the subject, but I could not hit upon the truth, and had never 
heard of any knight that I had known in any land where I had 
been, who was called ‘ The Knight with the Lion ’ ” "While they 
chatted thus they took their armour off, and the lion came with 
no slow step to the place where his master sal, and showed such 
joy as a dumb beast could. Then the two knights had to be 
removed to a sick-room and infirmary, for they needed a doctur 
and piaster to cure their wounds King Arthur, who loved them 
well, had them both brought before him, and summoned a sur- 
geon whose knowledge of surgery was supreme He exercised 
his art in curing them, until he had healed their wounds us v ell 
and as quickly as possible When he had cured them both, 
my lord Yvam, who had his heart set fast on love, saw clearly 
that he could not live, but that he finally would die unless lua 
lady took pity upon him, for he was dying for love of her, so 
he thought he would go away from the court alone, and would 
go to fight at the spring that belonged to her, where he -w ould 
cause such a storm of wind and ram that she would be compelled 
perforce to make peace with him ; otherwise, there would be no 
end to the disturbance of the spring, and to the ram and wind 
Vv. 6527-6658 . — As soon as my lord Yvam felt that he was 
cured and sound again, he departed without the knowledge of 
any one But he had with him his lion, who never m his life 
wished to desert him They travelled until they saw the spring 
and made the ram descend Think not that this is a he of mine, 
when I tell you that the disturbance \\ as so violent that no one 
could tell the tenth part of it , for it seemed as if the whole forest 
must surely be engulfed. The lady fears for her town, lest it, too, 
Will crumble away, the walls totter, and the tower rocks so that 
it is on the verge of falling down. The bravest Turk would 
rather be a captive in Persia than be shut up within those walls. 
The people are so stricken with terror that they curse all their 
ancestors, saying Confounded be the man who first con- 
structed a house m this neighbourhood, and all those who built 
this town I For m the wide world they could not have found so 
detestable a spot, for a single man is able here to invade 
and worry and harry us.” You must take counsel in this 
matter, my lady,” says Lunete, ‘‘you will find no one who 
will undertake to aid you in this time of need unless you seek 
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for him afar. In the future we shall never be secure m this town, 
nor daie to pass beyond the walls and gate. You know full well 
that, were some one to summon together all your knights for this 
cause, the best of them would not dare to step forward. If it is 
true that you have no one to defend your spring, you will appear 
ridiculous and humiliated It will redound greatly to your 
honour, forsooth, if he who has attacked you shall retire without 
a fight’ Surely you are in a bad predicament if you do not 
devise some other plan to benefit yourself The lady replies 
“ Do thou, who art so wise, tell me what plan I can devise, and 
I Will follow thy advice.’’ Indeed, lady, if I had any plan, I 
should gladly propose it to you But you have great need of a 
wiser counsellor So I shall certainly not dare to intrude, and m 
common with the others I shall endure the ram and wind until, 
if it please God, I shall see some worthy man appear here in your 
court who will assume the responsibility and burden of the 
battle; but I do not believe that that will happen to-day, and 
we have not yet seen the worst of your urgent need ” Then the 
lady replies at once * “ Damsel, speak now of something else ! 
Say no more of the people of my household, for I cherish no 
further expectation that the spring and its marble brim will 
ever be defended by any of them. But, if it please God, let us 
hear now what is your opimon and plan, for people always say 
that in time of need one can test his friend.” My lady, if there 
IS any one who thinlcs he could find him who slew the giant and 
defeated the three knights, he would do well to go to search for 
him. But so long as he shall mcur the enmity, wrath, and dis- 
pleasure of his lady, I fancy there is not under heaven any man 
or woman whom he would follow, until he had been assured upon 
oath that everything possible would be done to appease the 
hostihty which his lady feels for him, and which is so bitter that 
he is dying of the grief and anxiety it causes him.” And the 
lady said Before you enter upon the quest, I am prepared 
to promise you upon my word and to swear that, if he will return 
to me, I will openly and frankly do all I can to bring about his 
peace of mmd,” Then Lunete replies to her. ** Lady, have no 
fear that you cannot easily effect his reconciliation, when once 
it is your desire to do so, but, if you do not object, I will take 
your oath before I start.” “ I have no objection,” the lady says. 
With delicate courtesy, Lunete procured at once for her a very 
preaous relic, and the lady fell upon her knees. Thus Lunete 
very courteously accepted her upon her oath. In administermg 
the oath, she forgot nothing which it might be an advantage to 
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insert, “ Lady/’ she says^ “ now raise your hand! I do not 
wish that the day after to-morrow you should lay any charge 
upon me ^ for you are not doing anything for me^ but you are 
acting for your own good If you please now, you shall swear 
that you will exert yourself in the interests of the Knight with 
the Lion until he recover his lady’s love as completely as he ever 
possessed it ” The lady then raised her right hand and said 

I swear to all that thou hast said, so help me God and His holy 
saint, that my heart may never fail to do all wit hin my power. 

If I have the strength and ability, I will restore to him the love 
and favour which with his lady he once en]o> ed.” 

Vv 6659-6716 — Lunete has now done well her work , there was 
nothing which she had desired so much as the object which she 
had now attained They had already got out for her a palfiey 
w ith an easy pace Gladly and in a happy frame of mind Lunete 
mounts and rides away, until she finds beneath the pine-tree 
him whom she did not expect to find so near at hand Indeed, 
she had thought that she would have to seek afar before dis- 
covering him As soon as she saw him, she recognised him by 
the hon, and coming toward him rapidly, she dismounted upon 
the solid earth And my lord Yvam recognised her as soon as 
he saw her, and greeted her, as she saluted him with the words. 

“ Sire, I am very happy to have found you so near at hand,” 
And my lord Yvam said m reply “ How is that^ Were you 
looking for me, then^ ” Yes, sire, and m all my life I have 
never felt so glad, for I have made my mistress promise, if she 
does not go back upon her word, that she will be again your lady 
as was once the case, and that you shall be her lord, this truth 
I make bold to tell ” My lord Yvam was greatly elated at the 
news he hears, and which he had never expected to hear again. 
He could not sufficiently show his gratitude to her who liad 
accomplished tins for him. He kisses her eyes, and then her 
face, saying Surely, my sweet friend, I can never repay yon 
for this service. I fear that ability and time will fail me to co 
you the honour and service which is your due.” Sire,” she 
rephes, have no concern, and let not that thought worry you ! 
For you will have an abundance of strength and time to show 
me and others your good will. If I have paid this debt I owed, 

I am entitled to only so much gratitude as the man who borrows 
another’s goods and then discharges the obligation. Even now 
I do not consider that I have paid you the debt I owed.” ‘‘ In- 
deed you have, as God sees me, more than five hundred thousand 
times Now, when you are ready, let us go. But have you told ^ 
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her who I am^ No, I have not, upon my word. She knows 
you only by the name of ^ The Knight with the Lion ’ ’’ 

Vv 6717-6758 — Thus conversing they went along, with the 
lion following after them, until they all three came to the town 
They said not a word to any man or woman there, until they 
arrived where the lady was And the lady was greatly pleased 
as soon as she heard that the damsel was approaching, and that 
she was bringing with her the lion and the knight, whom she was 
very anxious tp meet and know and see. All clad m his arms, 
my lord Yvain fell at her feet upon his knees, while Lunete, who 
was standing by, said to her* Raise him up, lady, and apply 
all your efforts and strength and skill in procuring that peace and 
pardon which no one in the world, except you, can secure for 
him.” Then the lady bade him rise, and said “ He may dis- 
pose of all my power f I shall be very happy, if possible, to 
accomplish his wish and his desire ” “ Surely, my lady,” Lunete 

replied, I would not say it if it were not true. But all this is 
even more possible for you than I have said, but now I will tell 
you the whole truth, and you shall see you never had and you 
never will have such a good friend as this gentleman. God, 
whose will it IS that there should be unending peace and love 
between you and him, has caused me to find him this day so near 
at hand In order to test the truth of this, I have only one thing 
to say lady, dismiss the grudge you bear him ^ For he has no 
other mistress than you. This is your husband, my lord Yvam ” 

Vv 6759-6776 — The lady, trembling at these words, replied 

God save me! You have caught me neatly in a trap* You 
will make me love, m spite of myself, a man who neither loves 
nor esteems me This is a fine piece of work, and a charming 
way of serving me * I would rather endure the winds and the 
tempests all my hfe • And if it were not a mean and ugly thing 
to break one’s word, he would never make his peace or be 
reconciled with me. This purpose would have always lurked 
within me, as a fire smoulders in the ashes, but I do not wish 
to renew it now, nor do I care to refer to it, since I must be 
reconciled with him 

Vv. 6777-6798 — ^My lord Yvain hears and understands that 
his cause is going well, and that he wiU be peacefully reconciled 
with her So he says Lady, one ought to have mercy on a 
sinner. I have had to pay, and dearly to pay, for m}" mad act. 
It was madness that made me stay away, and I now admit my 
guilt and sin I have been bold, indeed, in daring to present 
myself to you; but if you will deign to keep me now, I never 



again shall do you any wrong/’ She rephed ‘‘ I will surely 
consent to that; for if I did not do all I could to establish peace 
between you and me, I should be guilty of perjury. So, if you 
please, I grant your request.” Lady,” says he, so truly as 
God m this mortal life could not otherwise restore me to 
happiness, so may the Holy Spirit bless me five hundred times I ” 

Vv 6799“68 i 3. — ^Now my lord Yvain is reconciled, and you 
may believe that, in spite of the trouble he has endured, he was 
never so happy for anything All has turned oyt well at last, 
for he is beloved and treasured by his lady, and she by him. His 
troubles no longer are m his mind, for he forgets them all in the 
joy he feels with his precious wife. And Lunete, for her part, 
IS happy too* all her desires are satisfied when once she had 
made an enduring peace between my polite lord Yvain and his 
sweetheart so dear and so elegant. 

Vv. 6814-6818. — Thus Chretien concludes his romance of the 
Knight with the Lion, for I never heard any more told of it, nor 
will you ever hear any further particulars, unless some one wishes 
to add some lies. 
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Vv 1-30 — Since my lady of Champagne wishes me to undertake 
to write a rom^nce^ I shall very gladly do so, being so devoted 
to her service as to do anything m the world for her, without any 
intention of flattery. But if one were to introduce any flattery 
upon such an occasion, he might say, and I would subscribe to it, 
that this lady surpasses all others who are alive, just as the 
south wind which blows in May or April is more lovely than 
any other wind But upon my word, I am not one to wish to 
flatter my lady. I will simply say. “ The Countess is worth as 
many queens as a gem is worth of pearls and sards.’’ Nay I 
shall make no comparison, and yet it is true in spite of me, I 
will say, however, that her command has more to do with this 
work than any thought or pains that I may expend upon it. 
Here Chretien begins his book about the Knight of the Cart. 
The material and the treatment of it are given and furnished 
to him by the Countess, and he is simply trying to carry out her 
concern and intention. Here he begins the story 
Vv 31-172 — ^Upon a certain Ascension Day King Arthur 
had come from Casrleon, and had held a very magnificent court 
at Camelot as was fitting on such a day. After the feast the 
King did not quit his noble companions, of whom there were 
many m the hall The Queen was present, too, and with her 
many a courteous lady able to converse m French And Kay, 
who had furnished the meal, was eating with the others who 
had served the food. While Kay was sitting there at meat, 
behold there came to court a knight, well equipped and fully 
armed, and thus the knight appeared before the King as he sat 
among his lords He gave him no greeting, but spoke out thus : 
“ King Arthur, I hold m captivity knights, ladies, and damsels 
who belong to thy dominion and household; but it is not be- 
cause of any intention to restore them to thee that I make 
reference to them here, rather do I wish to proclaim and serve 
thee notice that thou hast not the strength or the resources to 
enable thee to secure them again And be assured that thou 
shalt die before thou canst ever succour them ” The King 
replies that he must needs endure what he has not the power 
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to change, nevertheless, he is filled with grief. Then the 
knight makes as if to go away, and turns about, without tarrying 
longer before the King, but after reaching the door of the hall, 
he does not go down the stairs, but stops and speaks fiom there 
these words “ King, if m thy court there is a single knight 
m whom thou hast such confidence that thou wouldst 
dare to entrust to him the Queen that he might escort her 
after me out into the woods whither I am going, I will promise 
to await him there, and will surrender to thee aU the prisoners 
whom I hold m exile in my country if he is able to defend 
the Queen and if he succeeds in bringing her back again 
Many who were in the palace heard this challenge, and the 
whole court was in an uproar. Kay, too, heard the news as he 
sat at meat with those who served Leaving the table, he came 
straight to the King, and as if greatly enraged, he began to say 
“ 0 King, I have served thee long, faithfully, and loyally; now 
I take my leave, and shall go away, having no desire to serve 
thee more The King was grieved at what he heard, and as 
soon as he could, he thus replied to him* Is this serious, or 
a 3 oke? ” And Kay replied 0 King, fair sire, I have no 

desire to jest, and I take my leave quite seriously No other 
reward or wages do I wish m return for the service I have given 
you. My mind is quite made up to go away immediately 
“Is it in anger or in spite that you wish to go^ ” the King 
inquired , “ seneschal, remain at court, as you have done 

hitherto, and be assured that I have nothing in the world which 
I would not give you at once m return for your consent to stay.'^ 
“ Sire,’’ says Kay, “ no need of that I would not accept for 
each day’s pay a measure of fine pure gold.” Thereupon, the 
King m great dismay went off to seek the Queen. “ My lady,” 
he says, “ you do not know the demand that the seneschal 
makes of me. He asks me for leave to go away, and says he 
will no longer stay at court, the reason of this I do not know. 
But he will do at your request what he will not do for me. Go 
to him now, my lady dear Since he will not consent to stay 
for my sake, pray him to remain on your account, and if need 
be, fall at his feet, for I should never again be happy if I should 
lose his company ” The King sends the Queen to the seneschal, 
and she goes to him Finding him with the rest, she went up 
to him, and said: “Kay, you may be very sure that I am 
greatly troubled by the news I have heard of you. I am grieved 
to say that I have been told it is your intention to leave the 
King How does this come about? What motive have you m 
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your mmd ? I cannot think that you are so sensible or courteous 
as usual I want to ask you to remain * stay with us here, and 
grant my prayer” “Lady,” he says, “I give you thanks, 
nevertheless, I shall not remain ” The Queen again makes her 
request, and is joined by all the other knights And Kay in- 
forms her that he is growing tired of a service which is unprofit- 
able. Then the Queen prostrates herself at full length before 
his feet. Kay beseeches her to rise, but she says that she will 
never do so until he grants her request Then Kay promises 
her to remain, provided the King and she will grant in advance 
a favour he is about to ask “ Kay,” she says, “ both I and 
he will grant it, whatever it may be. Come now, and we shall 
tell him that upon this condition you will remain ” So Kay 
goes away with the Queen to the King’s presence The Queen 
says. “ I have had hard work to detain Kay, but I have 
brought him here to you with the understanding that you will 
do what he is going to ask,” The King sighed with satisfaction, 
and said that he would perform whatever request he might 
make 

Vv. 175-246. — “Sire,” says Kay, “hear now what I desire, 
and what is the gift you have promised me. I esteem myself 
very fortunate to gam such a boon with your consent Sire, 
you have pledged your word that you would entrust to me my 
lady here, and that we should go after the knight who awaits 
us in the forest ” Though the King is grieved, he trusts him 
with the charge, for he never went back upon his word. But 
it made him so ill-humoured and displeased that it plainly 
showed in his countenance. The Queen, for her part, was sorry 
too, and all those of the household say that Kay had made a 
proud, outrageous, and mad request. Then the King took the 
Queen by the hand, and said “ My lady, you must accompany 
Kay without making objection.” And Kay said* “ Hand her 
over to me now, and have no fear, for I shall bring her back 
perfectly happy and safe.” The King gives her into his charge, 
and he takes her off After them all the rest go out, and there 
IS not one who is not sad. You must know that the seneschal 
was fully armed, and his horse was led mto the middle of the 
courtyard, together with a palfrey, as is fitting, for the Queen. 
The Queen walked up to the palfrey, which was neither restive 
nor hard-mouthed Grieving and sad, with a sigh the Queen 
mounts, saymg to herself m a low voice, so that no one could 
hear “ Alas, alas, if you only knew it, I am sure you would 
never allow me without interference to be led away a step.” 
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She thought she had spoken in a very low tone^ but Count 
Guinablc heard her, who was standing by when she mounted 
When they started away, as great a lament was made by all the 
men and women present as if she already lay dead upon a bier 
They do not believe that she will ever in her life come back 
The seneschal m his impudence takes her where that other 
knight IS awaiting her. But no one was so much concerned as to 
undertake to follow him, until at last my loid Gawam thus 
addressed the King his uncle “ Sire/’ he says, ‘ •you have done 
a very foolish thing, which causes me great surprise, but if you 
will take my advice, while they are still near by, I and you will 
ride after them, and all those who wish to accompany us For 
my part, I cannot restrain myself from going in pm suit of them 
at once It would not be proper for us not to go after them, 
at least far enough to learn what is to become of the Queen, 
and how Kay is going to comport himself ” “ Ah, fair nephew,” 

the King replied, “ you have spoken couiteously And since 
you have undertaken the affair, order our horses to be led out 
bridled and saddled that there may be no delay in setting out ” 
Vv 247-398 —The horses are at once brought out, all ready 
and with the saddles on First the King mounts, then my lord 
Gawam, and all the others rapidly Each one, wishing to be 
of the party, foliow^s his own will and starts away. Some were 
armed, but there were not a few without their arms My lord 
Gawam was armed, and he bade two squires lead by the bridle 
two extra steeds. And as they thus approached the forest, 
they saw Kay’s horse running out, and they recognised him, 
and saw that both reins of the bridle were broken. The horse 
was running wild, the stirrup-straps all stained with blood, and 
the saddle-bow was broken and damaged E\ery one was 
chagrined at this, and they nudged each other and shook their 
heads My lord Gawam was riding far m advance of the rest 
of the party, and it was not long before he saw coming slowly a 
knight on a horse that was sore, painfully tired, and covered 
with sweat The knight first saluted my lord Gawam, and his 
greeting my lord Gawam returned Then the knight, recognis- 
ing my lord Gawam, stopped and thus spoke to him “ You see, 
sir, my horse is in a sweat and m such case as to be no longer 
seiviceable I suppose that those two horses belong to you, 
now, with the understanding that I shall return the service and 
the favour, I beg you to let me have one or the other of them, 
either as a loan or outright as a gift.” And he answers him: 
‘‘ Choose whichever you prefer.” Then he who was in dire 
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distress did not try to select the better or the fairer or the 
larger of the horses^ but leaped quickly upon the one which was 
nearer to him, and lode him off Then the one he had just left 
fell dead, for he had ridden him hard that day, so that he was 
used up and overworked The knight without delay goes 
pricking through the forest, and my lord Gawam follows m 
pursuit of him with all speed, until he reaches the bottom of a 
hill And when he had gone some distance, he found the horse 
dead which he had given to the knight, and noticed that the 
ground had been trampled by horses, and that broken shields 
and lances lay strewn about, so that it seemed that there had 
been a great combat between several knights, and he was very 
sorry and grieved not to have been there However, he did not 
stay there long, but rapidly passed on until he saw again by 
chance the knight all alone on foot, completely armed, with 
helmet laced, shield hanging from his neck, and with his sword 
girt on. He had overtaken a cart In those days such a cart 
served the same purpose as does a pillory now, and in each 
good town where there are more than three thousand such carts 
nowadays, in those times there was only one, and this, like our 
pillories, had to do service for all those who commit murder or 
treason, and those who are guilty of any delinquency, and for 
thieves who have stolen others’ property or have forcibly seized 
It on the roads Whoever was convicted of any crime was 
placed upon a cart and dragged through all the streets, and he 
lost henceforth all his legal rights, and was never afterward 
heard, honoured, or welcomed in any court The carts were so 
dreadful m those days that the saying was then first used* 
‘‘ When thou dost see and meet a cart, cross thyself and call 
upon God, that no evil may befall thee ” The knight on foot, 
and without a lance, walked behind the cart, and saw a dwarf 
sitting on the shafts, who held, as a driver does, a long goad in 
his hand. Then he cries out “ Dwarf, for God’s sake, tell me 
now if thou hast seen iny lady, the Queen, pass by here ” The 
miserable, low-born dwarf would not give him any news of her, 
but replied If thou wilt get up into the cart I am driving 
thou shalt hear to-morrow what has happened to the Queen/’ 
Then he kept on his way without giving further heed The 
knight hesitated only for a couple of steps before getting in 
Yet, it was unlucky for him that he shrank from the disgrace, 
and did not jump in at once; for he will later rue his delay. 
But common sense, which is inconsistent with love’s dictates, 
bids him refrain from getting m, warning him and counselling 
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him to do and undertake nothing for which he may reap shame 
and disgrace. Reason^ which dares thus speak to him, reaches 
only his lips, but not his heart, but love is enclosed within his 
heart, bidding him and urging him to mount at once upon the 
cart. So he jumps in, since love will have it so, feeling no con- 
cern about the shame, since he is prompted by love’s commands. 
And my lord Gawain presses on m haste after the cart, and 
when he finds the knight sitting in it, his surprise is great “ Tell 
me,” he shouted to the dwarf, “ if thou knowest anything of 
the Queen ” And he replied ‘‘ If thou art so much thy own 
enemy as is this knight who is sitting here, get in with him, if it 
be thy pleasure, and I will drive thee along with him ” When 
my lord Gawam heard that, he considered it great foolishness, 
and said that he would not get in, foi it would be dishonourable 
to exchange a horse for a cart “ Go on, and wherever thy 
journey lies, I will follow after thee ” 

Vv 399-462 — Thereupon they start ahead, one mounted on 
his horse, the other two ridmg in the cart, and thus they proceed 
in company Late m the afternoon they arrive at a town, which, 
you must know, was very rich and beautiful All three entered 
through the gate, the people are greatly amazed to see the knight 
borne upon the cart, and they take no pains to conceal their feel- 
ings, but small and great and old and young shout taunts at him 
m the streets, so that the knight hears many vile and scornful 
words at his expense They all inquire. “ To what punishment 
IS this knight to be consigned? Is he to be flayed, or hanged, 
or drowned, or burned upon a fire of thorns^ Tell us, thou 
dwarf, who art driving him, in what crime was he caught^ Is 
he convicted of robbery? Is he a murderer, or a criminal? ” 
And to all this the dwarf made no response, vouchsafing to them 
no reply He conducts the knight to a lodgmg-place, and 
Gawain follows the dwarf closely to a tower, which stood on the 
same level over against the town Beyond there stretched a 
meadow, and the tower was built close by, upon a lofty eminence 
of rock, whose face formed a sharp precipice, Following the 
horse and cart, Gawain entered the tower. In the hall they 
met a damsel elegantly attired, than whom there was none 
fairer m the land, and with her they saw coming two fair and 
charming maidens As soon as they saw my lord Gawain, they 
received him joyously and saluted him, and then asked news 
about the other knight Dwarf, of what crime is this knight 
guilty, whom thou dost drive like a lame man? ” He would 
not answer her question, but he made the knight get out of the 
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cart^ and then he withdrew^ without their knowing whither he 
went Then niy lord Gawam dismounts, and valets come 
forward to relieve the two knights of their armour The 
damsel ordered two green mantles to be brought, which they 
put on When the hour for supper came, a sumptuous repast 
was set The damsel sat at table beside my lord Gawam They 
would not have changed their lodging-place to seek any other, 
for all that evening the damsel showed them great honour, and 
provided them •with fair and pleasant company 

Vv. 463-538 —When they had sat up long enough, two long, 
high beds were prepared in the middle of the hall, and there 
was another bed alongside, fairer and more splendid than the 
rest; for, as the story testifies, it possessed all the excellence 
that one could think of m a bed When the time came to retire, 
the damsel took both the guests to whom she had offered her 
hospitality, she shows them the two fine, long, wide beds, and 
says. ‘‘ These two beds are set up here for the accommodation 
of your bodies; but m that one yonder no one ever lay who did 
not merit it it was not set up to be used by you The knight 
who came riding on the cart replies at once Tell me,’’ he 
sayS; “ for what cause this bed is maccessible.” Being thor- 
oughly informed of this, she answers unhesitatingly. “ It is not 
your place to ask or make such an inquiry. Any knight is dis- 
graced in the land after being in a cart, and it is not fitting that 
he should concern himself with the matter upon which you have 
questioned me, and most of all it is not right that he should lie 
upon the bed, for he would soon pay dearly for his act. So 
rich a couch has not been prepared for you, and you would pay 
dearly for ever harbouring such a thought.” He replies* ‘‘ You 
will see about that presently” . . Am I to see it? ” . 

Yes.” It will soon appear.” . . “By my head/’ the 

knight replies, “ I know not who is to pay the penalty. But 
whoever may object or disapprove^ J intend to lie upon this bed 
and repose there at my ease ” Then he at once disrobed in the 
bed, which was long and raised half an ell above the other two, 
and was covered with a yellow cloth of silk and a coverlet with 
gilded stars. The furs were not of skinned vair but of sable; 
the covering he had on him would have been fitting for a king. 
The mattress was not made of straw or rushes or of old mats. 
At midnight there descended from the rafters suddenly a lance, 
as with the intention of pmning the knight through the flanks 
to the coverlet and the white sheets where he lay. To the 
lance there was attached a pennon all ablaze. The coverlet, 
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the bedclothes, and the bed itself all caught fire at once And 
the tip of the lance passed so close to the knight’s side that it 
cut the skin a little, without seriously wounding him Then the 
knight got up, put out the fire and, taking the lance, swung it 
m the middle of the hall, all this without leaving his bed, rather 
did he lie down again and slept as securely as at first 
Vv 539-982. — In the morning, at daybreak, the damsel of 
the tower had Mass celebrated on their account, and had them 
rise and dress. When Mass had been celebrated for them, the 
knight who had ridden in the cart sat down pensively at a 
window, which looked out upon the meadow, and he gazed 
upon the fields below. The damsel came to another wmdow 
close by, and there my lord Gawain conversed with her privately 
for a while about something, I know not what I do not know 
what words were uttered, but while they were leaning on the 
window-sill they saw cairied along the river through the fields 
a bier, upon which there lay a knight, and alongside three 
damsels walked, mourning bitterly. Behind the bier they saw 
a crowd approaching, with a tall knight in front, leading a fair 
lady by the horse’s rein The knight at the window knew that 
it was the Queen. He continued to gaze at her attentively and 
With delight as long as she was visible. And when he could no 
longer see her, he was minded to throw himself out and break 
his body down below. And he would have let himself fall out 
had not my lord Gawain seen him, and drawn him back, saying: 

I beg you, sire, be quiet now. For God’s sake, never thiific 
again of committing such a mad deed It is wrong for you to 
despise your life.” He is perfectly right,” the damsel says, 
for will not the news of his disgrace be known everywhere^ 
Since he has been upon the cart, he has good reason to wish to 
die, for he would be better dead than alive. His life henceforth 
is sure to be one of shame, vexation, and unhappiness ” Then 
the knights asked for their armour, and armed themselves, the 
damsel treating them courteously, with distinction and gener- 
osity, for when she had joked with the knight and ridiculed him 
enough, she piesented him with a horse and lance as a token 
of her goodwill The knights then courteously and pohtely 
took leave of the damsel, J&st salutmg her, and then going off 
in the direction taken by the crowd they had seen Thus they 
rode out from the town without addressing them They pro- 
ceeded quickly m the direction they had seen taken by the 
Queen, but they did not overtake the procession, which had 
advanced rapidly. After leaving the fields, the knights enter 
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an enclosed place, and find a beaten road They advanced 
through the woods until it might be six o'clock, and then at a 
crossroads they met a damsel, whom they both saluted, each 
asking and requesting her to tell them, if she knows, whither 
the Queen has been taken. Replying intelligently, she said to 
them '' If you would pledge me your word, I could set you on 
the right road and path, and I would tell you the name of the 
country and of the knight who is conducting her , but whoever 
would essay tq enter that country must endure sore trials, for 
before he could reach there he must suffer much " Then my 
lord Gawain replies Damsel, so help me God, I promise to 
place all my strength at your disposal and service, whenever 
you please, if you will tell me now the truth " And he who had 
been on the cart did not say that he would pledge her all his 
strength, but he proclaims, hke one whom love makes rich, 
powerful and bold for any enterprise, that at once and without 
hesitation he will promise her anything she desires, and he puts 
himself altogether at her disposal, “ Then I will tell you the 
truth," says she. Then the damsel relates to them the following 
story ‘‘ In truth, my lords, Meleagant, a tall and powerful 
knight, son of the King of Gorre, has taken her off into the 
kingdom whence no foreigner returns, but where he must per- 
force remain m servitude and banishment." Then they ask 
her Damsel, where is this country^ Where can we find the 
way thither^ " She rephes: “That you shall quickly learn, 
but you may be sure that you will meet with many obstacles 
and difficult passages, for it is not easy to enter there except 
with the permission of the king, whose name is Bademagu, 
however, xt is possible to enter by two very perilous paths and 
by two very difficult passage-ways. One is called ‘ the water- 
bridge,' because the bridge is under water, and there is the same 
amount of water beneath it as above it, so that the bridge is 
exactly in the middle, and it is only a foot and a half m width 
and m thickness This choice is certainly to be avoided, and 
yet it IS the less dangerous of the two. In addition there are a 
number of other obstacles of which I will say nothing The 
other bridge is still more impracticable and much more perilous, 
never having been crossed by man It is just like a sharp 
sword, and therefore all the people call it ‘ the sword-bndge.' 
Now I have told you all the truth I know." But they ask of 
her once again : “ Damsel, deign to show us these two passages." 
To which the damsel makes reply. “ This road here is the most 
direct to the water-bridge, and that one yonder leads straight to 
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the sword-bridge/^ Then the knight, who had been on the 
cart, says “ Sire, I am ready to share with you v^ithout preju- 
dice take one of these two routes, and leave the other one to 
me, take whichever you prefer ’’ In truth, my lord Gawain 
replies, “ both of them are hard and dangerous I am not 
skilled m making such a choice, and hardly know which of them 
to take, but it is not right for me to hesitate when you have 
left the choice to me I will choose the water-bridge The 
other answers “ Then I must go uncomplaining^ to the sword- 
bridge, which I agree to do/’ Thereupon, they all tliree part, 
each one commending the others very courteously to God. And 
when she sees them departing, she says “ Each one of you 
owes me a favour of my choosing, whenever I may choose to ask 
It. Take care not to forget that.” V/e shall surely not forget 
It, sweet friend,” both the knights call out. Then each one 
goes his own way, and he of the cart is occupied with deep 
reflections, like one who has no strength or defence against love 
which holds him m its sway. His thoughts are such that he 
totally forgets himself, and he knows not whether he is alive 
or dead, forgetting even his own name, not knowing whether he 
is armed or not, or whither he is going or whence he came 
Only one creature he has m mind, and for her his thought is so 
occupied that he neither sees nor hears aught else And his 
horse bears him along rapidly, following no crooked road, but 
the best and the most direct, and thus proceeding unguided, 
he brings him into an open plain In this plain there was a 
ford, on the other side of which a knight stood armed, who 
guarded it, and in his company there was a damsel who had 
come on a palfrey By this time the afternoon was well ad- 
vanced, and yet the knight, unchanged and unwearied, pursued 
his thoughts. The horse, being very thirsty, sees clearly the 
ford, and as soon as he sees it, hastens toward it Then he on 
the other side cries out* Knight, I am guarding the ford, and 
forbid you to cross ” He neither gives him heed, nor hears his 
words, being still deep m thought. In the meantime, his horse 
advanced rapidly toward the water. The kmght calls out to 
him that he will do wisely to keep at a distance from the ford, 
for there is no passage that way, and he swears by the heart 
within his breast that he will smite Inm if he enters the water. 
But his threats are not heard, and he calls out to him a third 
time: Knight, do not enter the ford against my will and pro- 

hibition, for, by my head, I shall strike you as soon as I see you 
m the ford.” But he is so deep m thought that he does not 
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hear him. And the horse, quickly leaving the bank, leaps into 
the ford and greedily begins to drink. And the knight says he 
shall pay for this, that his shield and the hauberk he wears upon 
his back shall afford him no protection. First, he puts his horse 
at a gallop, and from a gallop he urges him to a run, and he 
strikes the knight so hard that he knocks him down fiat in the 
ford which he had forbidden him to cross. His lance flew from 
his hand and the shield from his neck. When he feels the water, 
he shivers, and though stunned, he jumps to his feet, like one 
aroused from sleep, listening and looking about him with 
astonishment, to see who it can be who has struck him. Then 
face to face with the other knight, he said: “ Vassal, tell me 
why you have struck me, when I was not aware of your presence, 
and when I had done you no harm.” “ Upon my word, you 
had wronged me,” the other says; did you not treat me dis- 
dainfully when I forbade you three times to cross the ford, 
shouting at you as loudly as I could? You surely heard me 
challenge you at least two or three times, and you entered in 
spite of me, though I told you I should strike you as soon as I 
saw you in the ford.” Then the knight replies to him: Who- 
ever heard you or saw you, let him be damned, so far as I am 
concerned, I was probably deep in thought when you forbade 
me to cross the ford. But be assured that I would make you 
regret it, if I could just lay one of my hands on your bridle.” 
And the other replies : Why, what of that? If you dare, you 
may seize my bridle here and now, I do not esteem your proud 
threats so much as a handful of ashes.” And he replies : “ That 
suits me perfectly. However the affair may turn out, I should 
like to lay my hands on you.” Then the other knight advances 
to the middle of the ford, where the other lays his left hand 
upon his bridle, and his right hand upon his leg, pulling, dragging 
and pressing him so roughly that he remonstrates, thinking that 
he would pull his leg out of his body. Then he begs him to let 
go, saying: ‘‘ Knight, if it please thee to fight me on even terms, 
take thy shield and horse and lance, and joust with me.” He 
answers: “ That will I not do, upon my word; for I suppose 
thou wouldst run away as soon as thou hadst escaped my 
grip.” Hearing this, he was much ashamed, and said : “ Knight, 
mount thy horse, in confidence for I will pledge thee loyally my 
word that I shall not flinch or run away.” Then once again he 
answers him: First, thou wilt have to swear to that, and I 
insist upon receiving thy oath that thou wilt neither run away 
nor flinch, nor touch me, nor come near me until thou shalt 
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see me on my horse ; I shall be treating thee very generously^ if, 
when thou art in my hands, I let thee go/’ He can do nothing 
but give his oath; and when the other hears him swear, he 
gathers up his shield and lance which were floating in the ford 
and by this time had drifted well down-stream ; then he returns 
and takes his horse. After catching and mounting him, he 
seizes the shield by the shoulder-straps and lays his lance in 
rest. Then each spurs toward the other as fast as their horses 
can carry them. And he who had to defend the ford first 
attacks the other, striking him so hard that his lance is com- 
pletely splintered. The other strikes him in return so that he 
throws him prostrate into the ford, and the water closes over 
him. Having accomplished that, he draws back and dismounts, 
thinking he could drive and chase away a hundred such. While 
he draws from the scabbard his sword of steel, the other jumps 
up and draws his excellent flashing blade. Then they clash 
again, advancing and covering themselves with the shields 
which gleam with gold. Ceaselessly and without repose they 
wield their swords; they have the courage to deal so many 
blows that the battle finally is so protracted that the Knight 
of the Cart is greatly ashamed in his heart, thinking that he is 
making a sorry start in the way he has undertaken, when he 
has spent so much time in defeating a single knight. If he had 
met yesterday a hundred such, he does not think or believe 
that they could have withstood him; so now he is much grieved 
and wroth to be in such an exhausted state that he is missing 
his strokes and losing time. Then he runs at him and presses 
him so hard that the other knight gives way and flees. How- 
ever reluctant he may be, he leaves the ford and crossing free. 
But the other follows him in pursuit until he falls forward upon 
his hands ; then he of the cart runs up to him, swearing by all 
he sees that he shall rue the day when he upset him in the ford 
and disturbed his revery. The damsel, whom the knight had 
with him, upon hearing the threats, is in great fear, and begs 
him for her sake to forbear from killing him ; but he tells her 
that he must do so, and can show him no mercy for her sake, in 
view of the shameful wrong that he has done him. Then, with 
sword drawn, he approaches the knight who cries in sore dis- 
may: ‘‘ For God’s sake and for my own, show me the mercy 
I ask of you.” And he replies : As God may save me, no one 
ever sinned so against me that I would not show him mercy 
once, for God’s sake as is right, if he asked it of me in God’s 
name. And so on thee I will have mercy; for I ought not to 
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refuse thee when thou hast besought me. But first, thou shalt 
give me thy word to constitute thyself my prisoner whenever 
I may wish to summon thee/’ Though it was hard to do so, 
he promised him. At once the damsel said : “ 0 knight, since 
thou hast granted the mercy he asked of thee, if ever thou hast 
broken any bonds, for my sake now be merciful and release this 
prisoner from his parole. Set him free at my request, upon 
condition that when the time comes, I shall do my utmost to- 
repay thee in ‘'any way that thou shalt choose.” Then he 
declares himself satisfied with the promise she has made, and 
sets the knight at liberty. Then she is ashamed and anxious, 
thinking that he will recognise her, which she did not wish. But 
he goes away at once, the knight and the damsel commending 
him to God, and taking leave of him. He grants them leave 
to go, while he himself pursues his way, until late in the after- 
noon he met a damsel coming, who was very fair and charming, 
well attired and richly dressed. The damsel greets him pru- 
dently and courteously, and he replies: “Damsel, God grant 
you health and happiness.” Then the damsel said to him: 
“ Sire, my house is prepared for you, if you will accept my 
hospitality; but you shall find shelter there only on condition 
that you will lie with me; upon these terms I propose and 
make the offer,” Not a few there are who would have thanked 
her five hundred times for such a gift; but he is much displeased, 
and made a very different answer: “ Damsel, I thank you for the 
offer of your house, and esteem it highly; but, if you please, I 
should be very sorry to lie with you.” “ By my eyes,” the 
damsel says, “ then I retract my offer.” And he, since it is 
unavoidable, lets her have her way, though his heart grieves to 
give consent. He feels only reluctance now; but greater dis- 
tress will be his when it is time to go to bed. The damsel, too, 
who leads him away, will pass through sorrow and heaviness. 
For it is possible that she -will love him so that she will not wish 
to part with him. As soon as he had granted her wish and 
desire, she escorts him to a fortified place, than which there was 
none fairer in Thessaly; for it was entirely enclosed by a high 
wall and a deep moat, and there was no man within except him 
whom she brought with her. 

Vv. 983-1042. — Here she had constructed for her residence a 
quantity of handsome rooms, and a large and roomy hall. 
Biding along a river bank, they approached their lodging-place, 
and a drawbridge was lowered to allow them to pass. Crossing 
the bridge, they entered in, and found the hall open with its 
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roof of tiles. Through the open door they pass, and see a table 
laid with a broad white cloth, upon which the dishes were set, 
and the candles burning in their stands, and the gilded silver 
drinking-cups, and two pots of wine, one red and one white. 
Standing beside the table, at the end of a bench, they found 
two basins of warm water in which to wash their hands, with a 
richly embroidered towel, all white and clean, with which to 
dry their hands. No valets, servants, or squires were to be 
found or seen. The knight, removing his shield^from about his 
neck, hangs it upon a hook, and, taking his lance, lays it above 
upon a rack. Then he dismounts from his horse, as does the 
damsel from hers. The knight, for his part, w'as pleased that 
she did not care to wait for him to help her to dismount. Having 
dismounted, she runs directly to a room and brings him a 
short mantle of scarlet cloth which she puts on him. The hall 
was by no means dark; for beside the light from the stars, 
there were many large twisted candles lighted there, so that 
the illumination was very bright. When she had thrown the 
mantle about his shoulders, she said to him: “ Friend, here is 
the water and the towel; there is no one to present or offer it 
to you except me whom you see. Wash your hands, and then 
sit down, when you feel like doing so. The hour and the meal, 
as you can see, demand that you should do so.” He washes, 
and then gladly and readily takes his seat, and she sits down 
beside him, and they eat and drink together, until the time 
comes to leave the table. 

Vv. 1043-1206. — When they had risen from the table, the 
damsel said to the knight: Sire, if you do not object, go out- 
side and amuse yourself; but, if you please, do not stay after 
you think I must be in bed. Feel no concern or embarrass- 
ment; for then you may come to me at once, if you will keep 
the promise you have made.” And he replies: ‘‘I will keep 
my word, and will return when I think the time has come.” 
Then he went out, and stayed in the courtyard until he thought 
it was time to return and keep the promise he had made. Going 
back into the hall, he sees nothing of her who would be his 
mistress; for she was not there. Not finding or seeing her, he 
said: Wherever she may be, I shall look for her until I find 

her.” He makes no delay in his search, being bound by the 
promise he had made her. Entering one of the rooms, he hears 
a damsel cry aloud, and it was the very one with whom he was 
about to lie. At the same time, he sees the door of another 
room standing open, and stepping toward it, he sees right 
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before his eyes a knight who had thrown her down^ and was 
holding her naked and prostrate upon the bed. She, thinking 
that he had come of course to help her, cried aloud: Help, 
help, thou knight, who art my guest. If thou dost not take 
this man away from me, I shall find no one to do so; if thou 
dost not succour me speedily, he will wrong me before thy eyes. 
Thou art the one to lie with me, in accordance with thy promise; 
and shall this man by force accomplish his wish before thy eyes ? 
Gentle knight, ^xert thyself, and make haste to bear me aid.’’ 
He sees that the other man held the damsel brutally uncovered 
to the waist, and he is ashamed and angered to see him assault 
her so; yet it is not jealousy he feels, nor will he be made a 
cuckold by him. At the door there stood as guards two knights 
completely armed and with swords drawn. Behind them there 
stood four men-at-arms, each armed with an axe — the sort 
with which you could split a cow down the back as easily as a 
root of juniper or broom. The knight hesitated at the door, 
and thought : “ God, what can I do ? I am engaged in no less 
an affair than the quest of Queen Guinevere. I ought not to 
have the heart of a hare, when for her sake I have engaged in 
such a quest. If cowardice puts its heart in me, and if I follow 
its dictates, I shall never attain what I seek. I am disgraced, 
if I stand here; indeed, I am ashamed even to have thought of 
holding back. My heart is very sad and oppressed : now I am 
so ashamed and distressed that I would gladly die for having 
hesitated here so long. I say it not in pride: but may God 
have mercy on me if I do not prefer to die honourably rather 
than live a life of shame ! If my path were unobstructed, and 
if these men gave me leave to pass through without restraint, 
what honour would I gain? Truly, in that case the greatest 
coward alive would pass through; and all the while I hear this 
poor creature calling for help constantly, and reminding me of 
my promise, and reproaching me with bitter taunts.” Then he 
steps to the door, thrusting in his head and shoulders; glancing 
up, he sees two swords descending. He draws back, and the 
knights could not check their strokes: they had wielded them 
with such force that the swords struck the floor, and both were 
broken in pieces. When he sees that the swords are broken, 
he pays less attention to the axes, fearing and dreading them 
much less. Rushing in among them, he strikes first one guard 
in the side and then another. The two who are nearest him he 
jostles and thrusts aside, throwing them both down flat; the 
third missed his stroke at him, but the fourth, who attacked him, 
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strikes him so that he cuts his mantle and shirt, and slices the 
white flesh on his shoulder so that the blood tricldes down from 
the wound. But he, without delay, and without complaining 
of his wound, presses on more rapidly, until he strikes between 
the temples him who was assaulting his hostess. Before he 
departs, he will try to keep his pledge to her. He makes him 
stand up reluctantly. Meanwhile, he who had missed striking 
him comes at him as fast as he can, and, raising his arm again, 
expects to split his head to the teeth with the^axe. But the 
other, alert to defend himself, thrusts the knight toward him 
in such a way that he receives the axe just where the shoulder 
joins the neck, so that they are cleaved apart. Then the knight 
seizes the axe, wresting it quickly from him who holds it; then 
he lets go the knight whom he still held, and looks to his own 
defence; for the knights from the door, and the three men with 
axes are all attacking him fiercely. So he leaped quickly 
between the bed and the wall, and called to them: “ Come on 
now, all of you. If there were thirty-seven of you, you would 
have all the fight you wish, with me so favourably placed; I 
shall never be overcome by you.’' And the damsel watching 
him, exclaimed: “ By my eyes, you need have no thought of 
that henceforth where I am.” Then at once she dismisses the 
knights and the men-at-arms, who retire from there at once, 
without delay or objection. And the damsel continues: ‘‘ Sire 
you have well defended me against the men of my household. 
Come now, and 111 lead you on.” Hand in hand they enter 
the hall, but he was not at all pleased, and would have willingly 
dispensed with her. 

Vv. 1207-1292. — In the midst of the hall a bed had been set 
up, the sheets of which were by no means soiled, but were white 
and wide and well spread out. The bed was not of shredded 
straw or of coarse spreads. But a covering of two silk cloths 
had been laid upon the couch. The damsel lay down first, but 
without removing her chemise. He had great trouble in re- 
moving his hose and in untying the knots. He sweated with 
the trouble of it all; yet, in the midst of all the trouble, his 
promise impels and drives him on. Is this then an actual force? 
Yes, virtually so; for he feels that he is in duty bound to take 
his place by the damsel’s side. It is his promise that urges him 
and dictates his act. So he lies down at once, but like her, he 
does not remove his shirt. He takes good care not to touch 
her; and when he is in bed, he turns away from her as far as 
possible, and speaks not a word to her, like a monk to whom 
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Speech is forbidden. Not once does he look at her, nor show 
her any courtesy. Why not? Because his heart does not go 
out to her. She was certainly very fair and winsome, but not 
every one is pleased and touched by what is fair and winsome. 
The knight has only one heart, and this one is really no longer 
his, but has been entrusted to some one else, so that he cannot 
bestow it elsewhere. Love, which holds all hearts beneath 
its sway, requires it to be lodged in a single place. All hearts ? 
No, only those which it esteems. And he whom love deigns to 
control ought to prize himself the more. Love prized his 
heart so highly that it constrained it in a special manner, and 
made him so proud of this distinction that I am not inclined 
to find fault with him, if he lets alone what love forbids, and 
remains fixed where it desires. The maiden clearly sees and 
knows that he dislikes her company and would gladly dispense 
with it, and that, having no desire to win her love, he would not 
attempt to woo her. So she said: My lord, if you will not 
feel hurt, 1 will leave and return to bed in my own room, and 
you will be more comfortable. I do not believe that you are 
pleased with my company and society. Do not esteem me less 
if I tell you what I think. Now take your rest all night, for 
you have so well kept your promise that I have no right to 
make further request of you. So I commend you to God, and 
shall go away.’’ Thereupon she arises: the knight does not 
object, but rather gladly lets her go, like one who is the devoted 
lover of some one else; the damsel clearly perceived this, and 
went to her room, where she undressed completely and retired, 
saying to herself: Of all the knights I have ever known, I 
never knew a single knight whom I would value the third part 
of an angevin in comparison with this one. As I understand 
the case, he has on hand a more perilous and grave affair than 
any ever undertaken by a knight; and may God grant that he 
succeed in it.” Then she fell asleep, and remained in bed until 
the next day’s dawn appeared. 

W. 1293-1368. — At daybreak she awakes and gets up. The 
knight awakes too, dressing, and putting on his arms, without 
waiting for any help. Then the damsel comes and sees that 
he is already dressed. Upon seeing him, she says : “ May this 
day be a happy one for you.” “ And may it be the same to 
you, damsel,” the knight replies, adding that he is waiting 
anxiously for some one to bring out his horse. The maiden 
has some one fetch the horse, and says : ‘‘ Sire, I should like to 
accompany you for some distance along the road, if you would 
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agree to escort and conduct me according to the customs and 
practices which were observed before we were made captive 
in the kingdom of Logres.” In those days the customs and 
privileges were such that^ if a knight found a damsel or lorn 
maid alone, and if he cared for his fair name, he would no more 
treat her with dishonour than he would cut his own throat. 
And if he assaulted her, he would be disgraced for ever in every 
court. But if, while she was under his escort, she should be 
won at arms by another who engaged him in battle, then this 
other knight might do with her what he pleased, without receiv- 
ing shame or blame. This is why the damsel said she would 
go with him, if he had the courage and willingness to safeguard 
her in his company, so that no one should do her any harm. 
And he says to her: No one shall harm you, I promise you, 
unless he harm me first.” ‘‘ Then,” she says, I will go with 
you.” She orders her paKrey to be saddled, and her command 
is obeyed at once. Her palfrey was brought together with the 
knight’s horse. Without the aid of any squire, they both 
mount, and rapidly ride away. She talks to him, but, not 
caring for her words, he pays no attention to what she says. 
He likes to think, but dislikes to talk. Love very often inflicts 
afresh the wound it has given him. Yet, he applied no poultice 
to the wound to cure it and make it comfortable, having no 
intention or desire to secure a poultice or to seek a physician, 
unless the wound becomes more painful. Yet, there is one 
whose remedy he would gladly seek. . . . They follow the 
roads and paths in the right direction until they come to a 
spring, situated in the middle of a field, and bordered by a stone 
basin. Some one had forgotten upon the stone a comb of 
gilded ivory. Never since ancient times has wise man or fool 
seen such a comb. In its teeth there was almost a handful of 
hair belonging to her who had used the comb. 

Vv. 1369-1552 — ^When the damsel notices the spring, and sees 
the stone, she does not wish her companion to see it; so she turns 
off in another direction. And he, agreeably occupied with his 
own thoughts, does not at once remark that she is leading him 
aside; but when at last he notices it, he is afraid of being beguiled, 
thinking that she is yielding and is going out of the way in order 
to avoid some danger. See here, damsel,” he cries, ‘‘ you are 
not going right; come this way! No one, I think, ever went 
straight who left this road.” Sire, this is a better way for us,” 
the damsel says, “ I am sure of it.” Then he replies to her: ‘‘ I 
don’t know, damsel, what you think; but you can plainly see 
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that the beaten path lies this way; and since I have started to 
follow it; I shall not turn aside. So come noW; if you will, for 
I shall continue along this way.” Then they go forward until 
they come near the stone basin and see the comb. The knight 
says: I surely never remember to have seen so beautiful a 

comb as this.” “ Let me have it/’ the damsel says. “ Willingly^ 
damsel/’ he replies. Then he stoops over and picks it up. 
While holding it; he looks at it steadfastly, gazing at the hair 
until the damsel begins to laugh. When he sees her doing so, 
he begs her to tell him why she laughs. And she says : “ Never 
mind, for I will never tell you.” ‘‘Why not?” he asks. 
“ Because I don’t wish to do so.” And when he hears that, he 
implores her like one who holds that lovers ought to keep faith 
mutually: “ Damsel, if you love anything passionately, by that 
I implore and conjure and beg you not to conceal from me the 
reason why you laugh.” “ Your appeal is so strong,” she says, 
“ that I will tell you and keep nothing back. I am sure, as I am 
of anything, that this comb belonged to the Queen. And you 
may take my word that those are strands of the Queen’s hair 
which you see to be so fair and light and radiant, and which are 
clinging in the teeth of the comb; they surely never grew any- 
where else.” Then the knight replied: “ Upon my word, there 
are plenty of queens and kings; what queen do you mean? ” 
And she answered: “ In truth, fair sire, it is of King Arthur’s 
wife I speak.” When he hears that, he has not strength to keep 
from bowing his head over his saddle-bow. And when the dam- 
sel sees him thus, she is amazed and terrified, thinking he is about 
to fall. Do not blame her for her fear, for she thought him in 
a faint. He might as well have swooned, so near was he to doing 
so; for in his heart he felt such grief that for a long time he lost 
his colour and power of speech. And the damsel dismounts, and 
runs as quickly as possible to support and succour him; for she 
would not have wished for anything to see him fall. When he 
saw her, he felt ashamed, and said: “ Why do you need to bear 
me aid ? ” You must not suppose that the damsel told him why ; 
for he would have been ashamed and distressed, and it would 
have annoyed and troubled him, if she had confessed to him the 
truth. So she took good care not to tell the truth, but tactfully 
answered him: “ Sire, I dismounted to get the comb; for I was 
so anxious to hold it in my hand that I could not longer wait.” 
Willing that she should have the comb, he gives it to her, first 
pulling out the hair so carefully that he tears none of it. Never 
will the eye of man see anything receive such honour as when he 
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begins to adore these tresses. A hundred thousand times he 
raises them to his eyes and mouth, to his forehead and face: he 
manifests his joy in every way, considering himself rich and 
happy now. He lays them in his bosom near his heart, between 
the shirt and the flesh. He would not exchange them for a cart- 
load of emeralds and carbuncles, nor does he think that any sore 
or illness can afflict him now; he holds in contempt essence of 
pearl, treacle, and the cure for pleurisy; even for St. Martin and 
St. James he has no need; for he has such confidence in this hair 
that he requires no other aid. But what was this hair like? If 
I tell the truth about it, you will think I am a mad teller of lies. 
When the mart is full at the yearly fair of St. Denis, and when 
the goods are most abundantly displayed, even then the knight 
would not take all this wealth, unless he had found these tresses 
too. And if you wish to know the truth, gold a hundred thou- 
sand times refined, and melted down as many times, would be 
darker than is night compared with the brightest summer day we 
have had this year, if one were to see the gold and set it beside this 
hair. But why should I make a long story of it ? The damsel 
mounts again with the comb in her possession; while he revels 
and delights in the tresses in his bosom. Leaving the plain, 
they come to a forest and take a short cut through it until they 
come to a narrow place, where they have to go in single flic; for 
it would have been impossible to ride two horses abreast. Just 
where the way was narrowest, they see a knight approach. As 
soon as she saw him, the damsel recognised him, and said: “ Sir 
knight, do you see him who yonder comes against us ail armed 
and ready for a battle ? I know what his intention is : he thinks 
now that he cannot fail to take me off defenceless with him. He 
loves me, but he is very foolish to do so. In person, and by 
messenger, he has been long wooing me. But my love is not 
within his reach, for I would not love him under any consider- 
ation, so help me God ! I would kill myself rather than bestow 
my love on him. I do not doubt that he is delighted now, and 
is as satisfied as if he had me already in his power. But now I 
shall see what you can do, and I shall see how brave you are, and 
it will become apparent whether your escort can protect me. If 
you can protect me now, I shall not fail to proclaim that you are 
brave and very worthy.” And he answered her: “ Go on, go 
on ! ” which was as much as to say: I am not concerned; there 
is no need of your being worried about what you have said.” 

Vv. 1553-1660. — ^While they were proceeding, talking thus, 
the knight, who was alone, rode rapidly toward them on the run. 
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He was the more eager to make haste^ because he felt more sure 
of success; he felt that he was lucky now to see her whom he 
most dearly loves. As soon as he approaches her^ he greets her 
with words that come from his heart: “ Welcome to her, whence- 
soever she comes, whom I most desire, but who has hitherto 
caused me least joy and most distress! ’’ It is not fitting that 
she should be so stingy of her speech as not to return his greeting, 
at least by word of mouth. The knight is greatly elated when 
the damsel greets him; though she does not take the w^ords 
seriously, and the effort costs her nothing. Yet, if he had at 
this moment been victor in a tournament, he would not have so 
highly esteemed himself, nor thought he had won such honour 
and renown. Being now more confident of his worth, he grasped 
the bridle rein, and said: “ Now I shall lead you away: I have 
to-day sailed well on my course to have arrived at last at so good 
a port. Now my troubles are at an end: after dangers, I have 
reached a haven; after sorrow, I have attained happiness; 
after pain, I have perfect health; now I have accomplished my 
desire, when I find you in such case that I can without resistance 
lead you away with me at once.’’ Then she says You have 
no advantage; for I am under this knight’s escort.” “ Surely, 
the escort is not worth much,” he says, and I am going to lead 
you off at once. This knight would have time to eat a bushel 
of salt before he could defend you from me; I think I could 
never meet a knight from whom I should not win you. And 
since I find you here so opportunely, though he too may do his 
best to prevent it, yet I will take you before his very eyes, how- 
ever disgruntled he may be.” The other is not angered by all 
the pride he hears expressed, but without any impudence or 
boasting, he begins thus to challenge him for her: “ Sire, don’t 
be in a hurry, and don’t waste your words, but speak a little 
reasonably. You shall not be deprived of as much of her as 
rightly belongs to you. You must know, however, that the 
damsel has come hither under my protection. Let her alone 
now, for you have detained her long enough ! ” The other gives 
them leave to bum him, if he does not take her away in spite of 
him. Then the other says : It would not be right for me to let 
you take her away; I would sooner fight with you. But if we 
should wish to fight, we could not possibly do it in this narrow 
road. Let us go to some level place — a meadow or an open 
field.” And he replies that that will suit him perfectly: 
'' Certainly, I agree to that: you are quite right, this road is too 
narrow. My horse is so much hampered here that I am afraid 
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he will crush his flank before I can turn him around*’ ' Then with 
great difficulty he turns, and his horse escapes without any wound 
or harm. Then he says: ‘‘To be sure, I am much chagrined 
that we have not met in a favourable spot and in the presence 
of other men, for I should have been glad to have them see 
which is the better of us two. Come on now, let us begin our 
search: we shall find in the vicinity some large, broad, and open 
space.” Then they proceed to a meadow, where there were 
maids, knights, and damsels playing at divert games in this 
pleasant place. They were not all engaged in idle sport, but 
were playing backgammon and chess or dice, and were evidently 
agreeably employed. Most were engaged in such games as these ; 
but the others there were engaged in sports, dancing, singing, 
tumbling, leaping, and wrestling with each other. 

Vv. 1661-1840. — A knight somewhat advanced in years was 
on the other side of the meadow, seated upon a sorrel Spanish 
steed. His bridle and saddle were of gold, and his hair was 
turning grey. One hand hung at his side with easy grace. The 
weather being fine, he was in his shirt sleeves, with a short 
mantle of scarlet cloth and fur slung over his shoulders, and 
thus he watched the games and dances. On the other side of 
the field, close by a path, there were twenty-three knights 
mounted on good Irish steeds. As soon as the three new 
arrivals come into view, they all cease their play and shout 
across the fields : “ See, yonder comes the knight who was driven 
in the cartl Let no one continue his sport while he is in our 
midst. A curse upon him who cares or deigns to play so long 
as he is here!” Meanwhile he who loved the damsel and 
claimed her as his own, approached the old knight, and said: 
“ Sire, I have attained great happiness; let all who will now 
hear me say that God has granted me the thing that I have 
always most desired; His gift would not have been so great 
had He crowned me as king, nor would I have been so indebted 
to Him, nor would I have so profited; for what I have gained is 
fair and good.” “ I know not yet if it be thine,” the knight 
replies to his son. But the latter answers him : “ Don’t you 
know? Can’t you see it, then? For God’s sake, sire, have no 
further doubt, when you see that I have her in my possession. 
In this forest, whence I come, I met her as she was on her way. 
I think God had fetched her there for me, and I have taken her 
for my own.” “ I do not know whether this will be allowed by 
him whom I see coming after thee; he looks as if he is coming 
to demand her of thee.” During this conversation the dancing 
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had ceased because of the knight whom they saw, nor were they 
gaily playing any more because of the disgust and scorn they 
felt for him. But the knight without delay came up quickly 
after the damsel^ and said: “ Let the damsel alone^ knight^ for 
you have no right to her ! If you dare^ I am willing at once to 
fight with you in her defence/^ Then the old knight remarked: 

Did I not know it? Fair son^ detain the damsel no longer, but 
let her go.” He does not relish this advice, and swears that he 
will not give h^r up: May God never grant me joy if I give 
her up to him 1 I have her, and I shall hold on to her as some- 
thing that is mine own. The shoulder-strap and all the armlets 
of my shield shall first be broken, and I shall have lost all 
confidence in my strength and arms, my sword and lance, before 
I will surrender my mistress to him.” And his father says: 
“ I shall not let thee fight for any reason thou mayest urge. 
Thou art too confident of thy bravery. So obey my command.” 
But he in his pride replies: What? Am I a child to be 
terrified ? Rather will I make my boast that there is not within 
the sea-girt land any knight, wheresoever he may dwell, so 
excellent that I would let him have her, and whom I should not 
expect speedily to defeat.” The father answers: Fair son, I 
do not doubt that thou dost really think so, for thou art so 
confident of thy strength. But I do not wish to see thee enter 
a contest with this knight.” Then he replies : I shall be 
disgraced if I follow your advice. Curse me if I heed your 
counsel and turn recreant because of you, and do not do my 
utmost in the fight. It is true that a man fares ill among his 
relatives: I could drive a better bargain somewhere else, for 
you are trying to take me in. I am sure that where I am not 
known, I could act with better grace. No one, who did not 
know me, would try to thwart my will; whereas you are annoy- 
ing and tormenting me. I am vexed by your finding fault with 
me. You know well enough that when any one is blamed, he 
breaks out still more passionately. But may God never give 
me joy if I renounce my purpose because of you; rather will I 
fight in spite of you!” "‘By the faith I bear the Apostle 
St. Peter,” his father says, “ now I see that my request is of 
no avail. I waste my time in rebuking thee; but I shall soon 
devise such means as shall compel thee against thy will to obey 
my commands and submit to them.” Straightway summoning 
all the knights to approach, he bids them lay hands upon his 
son whom he cannot correct, saying: “ I will have him bound 
rather than let him fight. You here are all my men, and you 
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owe me your devotion and service: by all the fiefs you hold 
from mC; I hold you responsible, and I add my prayer. It 
seems to me that he must be mad, and that he shows excessive 
pride, when he refuses to respect my will.’’ Then they promise 
to take care of him, and say that never, while he is in their 
charge, shall he wish to fight, but that he must renounce the 
damsel in spite of himself. Then they all join and seize him 
by the arms and neck. “ Dost thou not think thyself foolish 
now? ” his father asks; confess the truth: th®u hast not the 
strength or power to fight or joust, however distasteful and hard 
it may be for thee to admit it. Thou wilt be wise to consent to 
my will and pleasure. Dost thou know what my intention is? 
In order somewhat to mitigate thy disappointment, I am willing 
to join thee, if thou wilt, in following the knight to-day and 
to-morrow, through wood and plain, each one mounted on his 
horse. Perhaps we shall soon find him to be of such a character 
and bearing that I might let thee have thy way and fight with 
him.” To this proposal the other must perforce consent. Like 
the man who has no alternative, he says that he will give in, 
provided they both shall follow him. And when the people in 
the field see how this adventure has turned out, they all exclaim: 
‘‘ Did you see ? He who was mounted on the cart has gained 
such honour here that he is leading away the mistress of the 
son of my lord, and he himself is allowing it. We may well 
suppose that he finds in him some merit, when he lets him take 
her off. Now cursed a hundred times be he who ceases longer 
his sport on his account! Come, let us go back to our games 
again.” Then they resume their games and dances. 

Vv. 1841-1966. — ^Thereupon the knight turns away, without 
longer remaining in the field, and the damsel accompanies him. 
They leave in haste, while the father and his son ride after them 
through the mown fields until toward three o’clock, when in a 
very pleasant spot they come upon a church; beside the chancel 
there was a cemetery enclosed by a wall. The knight was both 
courteous and wise to enter the church on foot and make his 
prayer to God, while the damsel held his horse for him until he 
returned. When he had made his prayer, and while he was 
coming back, a very old monk suddenly presented himself; 
whereupon the knight politely requests him to tell him what 
this place is; for he does not know. And he tells him it is a 
cemetery. And the other says : '' Take me in, so help you 
God 1 ” Gladly, sire,” and he takes him in. Following the 
monk’s lead, the knight beholds the most beautiful tombs that 
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one could find as far as Dombes or Pampelune; and on each 
tomb there were letters cut, telling the names of those who were 
destined to be buried there. And he began in order to read the 
names, and came upon some which said: Here Gawain is to 
lie, here Louis, and here Yvain.’’ After these three, he read 
the names of many others among the most famed and cherished 
knights of this or any other land. Among the others, he finds 
one of marble, which appears to be new, and is more rich and 
handsome than all the rest. Calling the monk, the knight 
inquired: Of what use are these tombs here?” And the 

monk replied: “ You have already read the inscriptions; if you 
have understood, you must know what they say, and what is 
the meaning of the tombs.” “Now tell me, what is this large 
one for? ” And the hermit answered: “ I will tell you. That 
is a very large sarcophagus, larger than any that ever was made; 
one so rich and well-carved was never seen. It is magnificent 
without, and still more so within. But you need not be con- 
cerned with that, for it can never do you any good; you will 
never see inside of it; for it would require seven strong men to 
raise the lid of stone, if any one wished to open it. And you 
may be sure that to raise it would require seven men stronger 
than you and 1. There is an inscription on it which says that 
any one who can lift this stone of his own unaided strength will 
set free all the men and women who are captives in the land, 
whence no slave or noble can issue forth, unless he is a native of 
that land. No one has ever come back from there, but they are 
detained in foreign prisons; whereas they of the country go and 
come in and out as they please.” At once the knight goes to 
grasp the stone, and raises it without the slightest trouble, more 
easily than ten men would do who exerted all their strength. 
And the monk was amazed, and nearly fell down at the sight of 
this marvellous thing; for he thought he would never see the 
like again, and said: “ Sire, I am very anxious to know your 
name. Will you tell me what it is?” “Not I,” says the 
knight, “ upon my word.” “lam certainly sorry for that,” he 
says; “ but if you would tell me, you would do me a great 
favour, and might benefit yourself. Who are you, and where 
do you come from? ” “ I am a knight, as you may see, and I 
was bom in the kingdom of Logres. After so much information, 
I should prefer to be excused. Now please tell me, for your 
part, who is to He within this tomb.” “ Sire, he who shall 
deliver all those who are held captive in the kingdom whence 
none escapes.” And when he had told him all this, the knight 
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commended him to God and ail His saints. And then, for the 
first time, he felt free to return to the damsel. The old white- 
haired monk escorts him out of the church, and they resume 
their way. While the damsel is mounting, however, the hermit 
relates to her all that the knight had done inside, and then he 
begged her to tell him, if she knew, what his name was ; but she 
assured him that she did not know, but that there was one sure 
thing she could say, namely, that there was not such a knight 
alive where the four winds of heaven blow. 

Vv. 1967-2022. — Then the damsel takes leave of him, and 
rides swiftly after the knight. Then those who were following 
them come up and see the hermit standing alone before the 
church. The old knight in his shirt sleeves said : Sire, tell us, 
have you seen a knight with a damsel in his company? ” And 
he replies: “ I shall not be loath to tell you all I know, for they 
have just passed on from here. The knight was inside yonder, 
and did a very marvellous thing in raising the stone from the 
huge marble tomb, quite unaided and without the least effort. He 
is bent upon the rescue of the Queen, and doubtless he will rescue 
her, as well as all the other people. You know well that this 
must be so, for you have often read the inscription upon the 
stone. No knight was ever born of man and woman, and no 
knight ever sat in a saddle, who was the equal of this man.'’ 
Then the father turns to his son, and says: “ Son, what dost 
thou think about him now? Is he not a man to be respected 
who has performed such a feat? Now thou knowest who was 
wrong, and whether it was thou or I. I would not have thee 
fight with him for all the town of Amiens ; and yet thou didst 
struggle hard, before any one could dissuade thee from thy pur- 
pose. Now we may as well go back, for we should be very fool- 
ish to follow him any farther.” And he replies : “ I agree to that. 
It would be useless to follow him. Since it is your pleasure, let 
us return.” They were very wise to retrace their steps. And 
all the time the damsel rides close beside the knight, wishing to 
compel him to give heed to her. She is anxious to learn his 
name, and she begs and beseeches him again and again to tell her, 
until in his annoyance he answers her: “ Have I not already 
told you that I belong in King Arthur's realm? I swear by God 
and His goodness that you shall not learn my name.” Then 
she bids liim give her leave to go, and she will turn back, which 
request he gladly grants. 

Vv. 2023-2198. — Thereupon the damsel departs, and he rides 
on alone until it grew very late. After vespers, about compline, 
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as he pursued his way^ he saw a knight returning from the wood 
where he had been hunting. With helmet unlaced, he rode 
along upon his big grey hunter, to which he had tied the game 
which God had permitted him to take. This gentleman came 
quickly to meet the knight, offering him hospitality. “ Sire,” he 
says, “ night will soon be here. It is time for you to be reason- 
able and seek a place to spend the night. I have a house of mine 
near at hand, whither I shall take you. No one ever lodged you 
better than I shall do, to the extent of my resources : I shall be 
veiy glad, if you consent.” For my part, I gladly accept,” 
he says. The gentleman at once sends his son ahead, to prepare 
the house and start the preparations for supper. The lad willingly 
executes his command forthwith, and goes o3 at a rapid pace, 
while the others, who are in no haste, follow the road leisurely 
until they arrive at the house. The gentleman’s wife was a 
very accomplished lady; and he had five sons, whom he dearly 
loved, three of them mere lads, and two already knights; and 
he had two fair and charming daughters, who were still un- 
married. They were not natives of the land, but were there in 
durance, having been long kept there as prisoners away from 
their native land of Logres. When the gentleman led the knight 
into his yard, the lady with her sons and daughters jumped up 
and ran to meet them, vying in their efforts to do him honour, 
as they greeted him and helped him to dismount. Neither the 
sisters nor the five brothers paid much attention to their father, 
for they knew well enough that he would have it so. They 
honoured the knight and welcomed him; and when they had 
relieved him of his armour, one of his host’s two daughters threw 
her own mantle about him, taking it from her own shoulders and 
throwing it about his neck. I do not need to tell how well he 
was served at supper; but when the meal was finished, they felt 
no further hesitation in speaking of various matters. First, the 
host began to ask him who he was, and from what land, but he 
did not inquire about his name. The knight promptly answered 
him: “lam from the kingdom of Logres, and have never been 
in this land before.” And when the gentleman heard that, he 
was greatly amazed, as were his wife and children too, and each 
one of them was sore distressed. Then they began to say to 
him: “ Woe that you have come here, fair sire, for only trouble 
will come of it I For, like us, you will be reduced to servitude 
and exile.” “Where do you come from, then?” he asked. 
“ Sire, we belong in your country. Many men from your coun- 
try are held in servitude in this land. Cursed be the custom. 
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together with those who keep it up ! No stranger comes here 
who is not compelled to stay here in the land where he is detained. 
For whoever wishes may come in^ but once in^ he has to stay. 
About your own fate^ you may be at rest, you will doubtless 
never escape from here.” He replies: Indeed, I shall do so, 

if possible.” To this the gentleman replies: “ How? Do you 
think you can escape? ” ‘‘ Yes, indeed, if it be God’s will; and 

I shall do all within my power.” “ In that case, doubtless all 
the rest would be set free; for, as soon as one succeeds in fairly 
escaping from this durance, then all the rest may go forth un- 
challenged.” Then the gentleman recalled that he had been 
told and informed that a knight of great excellence was making 
his way into the country to seek for the Queen, who was held by 
the king’s son, Meleagant; and he said to himself: Upon my 
word, I believe it is he, and I’ll tell him so.” So he said to him : 
“ Sire, do not conceal from me your business, if I promise to give 
you the best advice I know, I too shall profit by any success 
you may attain. Reveal to me the truth about your errand, 
that it may be to your advantage as well as mine. I am per- 
suaded that you have come in search of the Queen into this land 
and among these heathen people, who are worse than the Sara- 
cens.” And the knight replies: ‘‘For no other purpose have 
I come. I know not where my lady is confined, but I am striving 
hard to rescue her, and am in dire need of advice. Give me any 
counsel you can.” And he says: “ Sire, you have undertaken 
a very grievous task. The road you are travelling will lead you 
straight to the sword-bridge. You surely need advice. If you 
would heed my counsel, you would proceed to the sword-bridge 
by a surer way, and I would have you escorted thither.” Then 
he, whose mind is fixed upon the most direct way, asks him: 
“ Is the road of 'which you speak as direct as the other way? ” 
“ No, it is not,” he says ; “ it is longer, but more sure.” Then he 
says : “I have no use for it; tell me about this road I am follow- 
ing ! ” “ I am ready to do so,” he replies; “ but I am sure you 

will not fare well if you take any other than the road I recom- 
mend. To-morrow you will reach a place where you will have 
trouble: it is called ‘ the stony passage.’ Shall I tell you how 
bad a place it is to pass ? Only one horse can go through at a 
time ; even two men could not pass abreast, and the passage is 
well guarded and defended. You will meet with resistance as 
soon as you arrive. You will sustain many a blow of sword and 
lance, and will have to return full measure before you succeed in 
passing through.” And when he had completed the account. 
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one of the gentleman’s sons, who was a knight, stepped forward, 
saying: “Sire, if you do not object, I will go with this gentle- 
man.” Then one of the lads jumps up, and says: “ I too will 
go.” And the father gladly gives them both consent. Now 
the knight will not have to go alone, and he expresses his grati- 
tude, being much pleased with the company. 

Vv. 2199-2266. — Then the conversation ceases, and they take 
the knight to bed, where he was glad to fall asleep. As soon as 
daylight was viable he got up, and those who were to accompany 
him got up too. The two knights donned their armour and took 
their leave, while the young fellow started on ahead. Together 
they pursued their way until they came at the hour of prime to 
“ the stony passage.” In the middle of it they found a wooden 
tower, where there was always a man on guard. Before they 
drew near, he who was on the tower saw them and cried twice 
aloud: “ Woe to this man who comes!” And then behold! 
a knight issued from the tower, mounted and armed with fresh 
armour, and escorted on either side by servants carrying sharp 
axes. Then, when the other draws near the passage, he who 
defends it begins to heap him with abuse about the cart, saying: 
“ Vassal, thou art bold and foolish, indeed, to have entered this 
country. No man ought ever to come here who had ridden upon 
a cart, and may God withhold from him His blessing! ” Then 
they spur toward each other at the top of their horses’ speed. 
And he who was to guard the passage-way at once breaks his 
lance and lets the two pieces fall; the other strikes him in the 
neck, reaching him beneath the shield, and throws him over 
prostrate upon the stones. Then the servants come forward 
with the axes, but they intentionally fail to strike him, having 
no desire to harm or damage him ; so he does not deign to draw 
his sword, and quickly passes on with his companions. One of 
them remarks to the other: “ No one has ever seen so good a 
knight, nor has he any equal. Is not this a marvellous thing, 
that he has forced a passage here? ” And the knight says to 
his brother: “ Fair brother, for God’s sake, make haste to go 
and tell our father of this adventure.” But the lad asserts and 
swears that he will not go with the message, and will never leave 
the knight until he has dubbed and knighted him; let his brother 
go with the message, if he is so much concerned. 

Vv. 2267-2450. — ^Then they go on together until about three 
o’clock, when they come upon a man, who asks them who they 
are. And they answer: “ We are knights, busy about our own 
affairs.” Then the man says to the knight: “ Sire, I should be 
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glad to offer hospitality to you and your companions here.” 
This invitation he delivers to him whom he takes to be the lord 
and master of the others. And this one replies to him: '‘I 
could not seek shelter for the night at such an hour as this; 
for it is not well to tarry and seek one’s ease when one has 
undertaken some great task. And I have such business on 
hand that I shall not stop for the night for some time yet.” 
Then the man continues : My house is not near here^ but is 
some distance ahead. It will be late when you peach there, so 
you may proceed, assured that you will find a place to lodge 
just when it suits you.” In that case,” he says, I will go 
thither.” Thereupon the man starts ahead as guide, and the 
knight follows along the path. And when they had proceeded 
some distance, they met a squire who was coming along at a 
gallop, mounted upon a nag that was as fat and round as an 
apple. And the squire calls out to the man: Sire, sire, make 
haste! For the people of Logres have attacked in force the 
inhabitants of this land, and war and strife have already broken 
out; and they say that this country ha^ been invaded by a 
knight who has been in many battles, and that wherever he 
wishes to go, no one, however reluctantly, is able to deny him 
passage. And they further say that he will deliver those who 
are in this country, and will subdue our people. Now take my 
advice and make haste! ” Then the man starts at a gallop, 
and the others are greatly delighted at the words they have 
heard, for they are eager to help their side. And the vavasor’s, 
son says: “ Hear what this squire says! Come and let us aid 
our people who are fighting their enemies 1 ” Meanwhile the 
man rides off, without waiting for them, and makes his way 
rapidly toward a fortress which stood upon a fortified hill; 
thither he hastens, till he comes to the gate, while the others, 
spur after him. The castle was surrounded by a high wall and 
moat. As soon as they had got inside, a gate was lowered upon, 
their heels, so that they could not get out again. Then they 
say: “ Come on, come on! Let us not stop here! ” and they 
rapidly pursue the man until they reach another gate which was. 
not closed against them. But as soon as the man had passed 
through, a portcullis dropped behind him. Then the others 
were much dismayed to see themselves shut in, and they think 
they must be bewitched. But he, of whom I have more to tell,, 
wore upon his finger a ring, whose stone was of such virtue that 
any one who gazed at it was freed from the power of enchant- 
ment. Holding the ring before his eyes, he gazed at it, and 
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said: Lady^ lady, so help me God^ now I have great need of 

your succour ! '' This lady was a fairy, who had given it to 
him, and who had cared for him in his infancy. And he had 
great confidence that, wherever he might be, she would aid and 
succour him. But after appealing to her and gazing upon the 
ring, he realises that there is no enchantment here, but that they 
are actually shut in and confined. Then they come to the 
barred door of a low and narrow postern gate. Drawing their 
swords, they |l11 strike it with such violence that they cut the 
bar. As soon as they were outside the tower, they see that a 
fierce strife was already begun down in the meadows, and that 
there are at least a thousand knights engaged, beside the low- 
bred infantry. While they were descending to the plain, the 
wise and moderate son of the vavasor remarked: Sire, before 
w^e arrive upon the field, it would be wise for us, it seems to me, 
to find out and learn on which side our people are. I do not 
know where they are placed, but I will go and find out, if you 
wish it so.’’ “I wish you would do so,” he replies; “go 
quickly, and do not fail to come back again at once.” He goes 
and returns at once, saying: “ It has turned out well for us, 
for I have plainly seen that these are our troops on this side of 
the field.” Then the knight at once rode into the fight and 
jousted with a knight who was approaching him, striking him 
in the eye with such violence that he knocked him lifeless to the 
ground. Then the lad dismounts, and taking the dead knight’s 
horse and arms, he arms himself with skill and cleverness. 
When he was armed, he straightway mounts, taking the shield 
and the lance, which was heavy, stiff, and decorated, and about 
his waist he girt a sharp, bright, and flashing sword. Then 
he followed his brother and lord into the fight. The latter 
demeaned himself bravely in the melee for some time, breaking, 
splitting, and crushing shields, helmets and hauberks. No 
wood or steel protected the man whom he struck; he either 
wounded him or knocked him lifeless from the horse. Un- 
assisted, he did so well that he discomfited all whom he met, 
while his companions did their part as well. The people of 
Logres, not knowing him, are amazed at what they see, and ask 
the vavasor’s sons about the stranger knight. This reply is 
made to them: “ Gentlemen, this is he who is to deliver us all 
from durance and misery, in which we have so long been con- 
fined, and we ought to do him great honour when, to set us free, 
he has passed through so many perils and is ready to face many 
more. He has done much, and will do yet more.” Every one 
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is overjoyed at hearing this welcome news. The news travelled 
fast, and was noised about, until it was known by all. Their 
strength and courage rise, so that they slay many of those still 
alive, and apparently because of the example of a single knight 
they work greater havoc than because of all the rest combined. 
And if it had not been so near evening, all would have gone 
away defeated; but night came on so dark that they had to 
separate. 

Vv. 2451-2614. — When the battle was over, a|l the captives 
pressed about the knight, grasping his rein on either side, and 
thus addressing him: Welcome, fair sire,” and each one adds: 

Sire, for the name of God, do not fail to lodge with me!” 
What one says they all repeat, for young and old alike insist 
that he must lodge with them, saying: “ You will be more 
comfortably lodged with me than with any one else.” Thus 
each one addresses him to his face, and in the desire to capture 
him, each one drags him from the rest, until they almost come 
to blows. Then he tells them that they are very foolish and 
silly to struggle so. Cease this wrangling among yourselves, 
for it does no good to me or you. Instead of quarrelling among 
ourselves, we ought rather to lend one another aid. You must 
not dispute about the privilege of lodging me, but rather consider 
how to lodge me in such a place that it may be to your general 
advantage, and that I may be advanced upon my way.” Then 
each one exclaims at once: That is my house,” or, “ No, it is 
mine,” until the knight replies: ‘‘Follow my advice and say 
nothing more; the wisest of you is foolish to contend this way. 
You ought to be concerned to further my affairs, and instead 
you are seeking to turn me aside. If you had each individually 
done me all the honour and service it is possible to do, and I 
had accepted your kindness, by all the saints of Rome I swear 
that I could not be more obliged to you than I am now for your 
good-will. So may God give me joy and health, your good 
intentions please me as much as if each one of you had already 
shown me great honour and kindness : so let the will stand for 
the deed ! ” Thus he persuades and appeases them all. Then 
they take him quickly along the road to a knight’s residence, 
where they seek to serve him: all rejoice to honour and serve 
him throughout the evening until bedtime, for they hold him 
very dear. Next morning, when the time came to separate, 
each one offers and presents himself, with the desire to accom- 
pany him; but it is not his will or pleasure that any one shall 
go with him except the two whom he had brought with him^ 

L 698 
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Accompanied by them alone, he resumed his journey. That 
day they rode from morn till evening without encountering any 
adventure. When it was now very late, and while they were 
riding rapidly out of a forest, they saw a house belonging to a 
knight, and seated at the door they saw his wife, who had the 
bearing of a gentle lady. As soon as she espied them coming, 
she rose to her feet to meet them, and greeted them joyfully 
with a smile: “Welcome! I wish you to accept my house; 
this is your lodging, pray dismount! '' “ Lady, since it is your 

will, we thank you, and will dismount; we accept your hos- 
pitality for the nightd^ When they had dismounted, the lady 
had the horses taken by members of her well-ordered household. 
She calls her sons and daughters who come at once: the youths 
were courteous, handsome, and well-behaved, and the daughters 
were fair. She bids the lads remove the saddles and curry the 
horses well; no one refused to do this, but each carried out her 
instructions willingly. When she ordered the knights to be 
disarmed, her daughters step forward to perform this service. 
They remove their armour, and hand them three short mantles 
to put on. Then at once they take them into the house which 
was very handsome. The master w^as not at home, being out in 
the woods with two of his sons. But he presently returned, and 
his household, which was well-ordered, ran to meet him outside 
the door. Quickly they untie and unpack the game he brings, 
and tell him the news: “ Sire, sire, you do not know that you 
have three knights for guests.’’ “ God be praised for that,” he 
says. Then the knight and his two sons extend a glad welcome 
to their guests. The rest of the household were not backward, 
for even the least among them prepared to perform his special 
task. While some run to prepare the meal, others light the 
candles in profusion; still others get a towel and basins, and 
offer water for the hands: they are not niggardly in all this. 
When all had washed, they take their seats. Nothing that was 
done there seemed to be any trouble or burdensome. But at 
the first course there came a surprise in the form of a knight 
outside the door. As he sat on his charger, all armed from head 
to feet, he looked prouder than a bull, and a bull is a very proud 
beast. One leg was fixed in the stirrup, but the other he had 
thrown over the mane of his horse’s neck, to give himself a 
careless and jaunty air. Behold him advancing thus, though 
no one noticed him until he came forward with the words: “ I 
wish to know which is the man who is so foolish and proud a 
numskull that he has come to this country and intends to cross 
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the sword-bridge. All his pains will come to naughty and his 
expedition is in vain.” Then he, who felt no fear at all, thus 
replies with confidence: “I am he who intends to cross the 
bridge.” “Thou? Thou? How didst thou dare to think of 
such a thing? Before undertaking such a course, thou oughtest 
to have thought of the end that is in store for thee, and thou 
oughtest to have in mind the memory of the cart on which thou 
didst ride. I know not whether thou feelest shame for the ride 
thou hadst on it, but no sensible man would hav^ embarked on 
such an enterprise as this if he had felt the reproach of his 
action.” 

Vv. 2615-2690. — Not a word does he deign to reply to what 
he hears the other say; but the master of the house and all the 
others express their surprise openly: “Ah, God, what a mis- 
fortune this is,” each one of them says to himself; “ cursed be 
the hour when first a cart was conceived or made ! For it is a 
very vile and hateful thing. Ah, God, of what was he accused? 
Why was he carried in a cart ? For what sin, or for what crime ? 
He will always suffer the reproach. If he were only clear of 
this disgrace, no knight could be found in all the world, however 
his valour might be proved, who would equal the merit of this 
knight. If all good knights could be compared, and if the truth 
were to be known, you could find none so handsome or so expert.” 
Thus they expressed their sentiments. Then he began his 
speech of impudence: “ Listen, thou knight, who art bound for 
the sword-bridge! If thou wishest, thou shalt cross the water 
very easily and comfortably. I will quickly have thee ferried 
over in a skiff. But once on the other side, I will make thee 
pay me toil, and I will take thy head, if I please to do so; or 
if not, thou shalt be held at my discretion.” And he replies 
that he is not seeking trouble, and that he will never risk his 
head in such an adventure for any consideration. To which 
the other answers at once: “ Since thou wilt not do this, whose- 
soever the shame and loss may be, thou must come outside with 
me and there engage me hand to hand.” Then, to beguile him, 
the other says: “ If I could refuse, I would very gladly excuse 
myseK; but in truth I would rather fight than be compelled to 
do what is wrong.” Before he arose from the table where they 
were sitting, he told the youths who were serving him, to saddle 
his horse at once, and fetch his arms and give them to him. 
This order they promptly execute: some devote themselves to 
arming him, while others go to fetch his horse. As he slowly 
rode along completely armed, holding his shield tight by the 
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straps, you must know that he was evidently to be included 
in the list of the brave and fair. His horse became him so well 
that it is evident he must be his own, and as for the shield he 
held by the straps and the helmet laced upon his head, which 
fitted him so well, you would never for a moment have thought 
that he had borrowed it or received it as a loan; rather, you 
would be so pleased with him that you would maintain that he 
had been thus born and raised : for all this I should like you to 
take my word. ^ 

Vv. 2691-2792. — Outside the gate, where the battle was to be 
fought, there was a stretch of level ground well adapted for the 
encounter. When they catch sight of each other, they spur 
hotly to the attack and come together with such a shock, dealing 
such blows with their lances, that they first bend, then buckle 
up, and finally fiy into splinters. With their swords they then 
hew away at their shields, helmets, and hauberks. The wood is 
cut and the steel gives way, so that they wound each other in 
several places. They pay each other such angry blows that it 
seems as if they had made a bargain. The swords often descend 
upon the horses’ croups, where they drink and feast upon their 
blood; their riders strike them upon the flanks until at last they 
kill them both. And when both have fallen to earth, they 
attack each other afoot; and if they had cherished a mortal 
hatred, they could not have assailed each other more fiercely 
with their swords. They deal their blows with greater frequency 
than the man who stakes his money at dice and never fails to 
double the stakes every time he loses; yet, this game of theirs 
was very different; for there were no losses here, but only fierce 
blows and cruel strife. All the people came out from the house : 
the master, his lady, his sons and daughters; no man or woman, 
friend or stranger, stayed behind, but all stood in line to see the 
fight in progress in the broad, level field- The Knight of the 
Cart blames and reproaches himself for faintheartedness when 
he sees his host watching him and notices all the others looking 
on. His heart is stirred with anger, for it seems to him that he 
ought long since to have beaten his adversary. Then he strikes 
him, rushing in like a storm and bringing his sword down close 
by his head; he pushes and presses him so hard that he drives 
him from his ground and reduces him to such a state of ex- 
haustion that he has little strength to defend himself- Then 
the knight recalls how the other had basely reproached him 
about the cart; so he assails him and drubs him so soundly that 
not a string or strap remains unbroken about the neck-band of 
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his hauberk, and he knocks the helmet and ventail from his head. 
His wounds and distress are so great that he has to cry for mercy. 
Just as the lark cannot withstand or protect itself against the 
hawk which outfiies it and attacks it from above, so he in his 
helplessness and shame must invoke him and sue for mercy. 
And when he hears him beg for mercy, he ceases his attack and 
says: “ Dost thou wish for mercy? ’’ He replies: “You have 
asked a very clever question; any fool could ask that. I never 
wished for anything so much as I now wish for mercy.” Then 
he says to him : “ Thou must mount, then, upon a cart. Nothing 
thou couldst say would have any influence with me, unless thou 
mountest the cart, to atone for the vile reproaches thou didst 
address to me with thy silly mouth.” And the knight thus 
answers him: “ May it never please God that I mount a cart! ” 
“No?” he asks; “ then you shall die.” “ Sire, you can easily 
put me to death; but I beg and beseech you for God’s sake to 
show me mercy and not compel me to mount a cart. I will 
agree to anything, however grievous, excepting that. I would 
rather die a hundred times than undergo such a disgrace. In 
your goodness and mercy you can tell me nothing so distasteful 
that I will not do it.” 

Vv. 2793-2978. — While he is thus beseeching him, behold 
across the field a maiden riding on a tawny mule, her head 
uncovered and her dress disarranged. In her hand she held 
a whip with which she belaboured the mule; and in truth no 
horse could have galloped so fast as was the pace of the mule. 
The damsel called out to the Knight of the Cart: “May God 
bless thy heart, Sir Knight, with whatever delights thee most 1 ” 
And he, who heard her gladly, says: “May God bless you, 
damsel, and give you joy and health ! ” Then she tells him of 
her desire. “ Knight,” she says, “ in urgent need I have come 
from afar to thee to ask a favour, for which thou wilt deserve 
the best guerdon I can make to thee; and I believe that thou 
wilt yet have need of my assistance,” And he replies: “ Tell 
me what it is you wish; and if I have it, you shall have it at 
once, provided it be not something extravagant.” Then she 
says; “It is the head of the knight whom thou hast just de- 
feated; in truth, thou hast never dealt with such a wicked and 
faithless man. Thou wilt be committing no sin or wrong, but 
rather doing a deed of charity, for he is the basest creature 
that ever was or ever shall be.” And when he who had been 
vanquished hears that she wishes him to be killed, he says to 
him: “ Don’t believe her, for she hates me; but by that God 
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who was at once Father and Son, and who chose for His mother 
her who was His daughter and handmaiden, I beg you to have 
mercy upon me ! “ Ah, knight ! ’’ the maid exclaims, pay no 

attention to what this traitor says 1 May God give thee all the 
joy and honour to which thou dost aspire, and may He give 
thee good success in thy undertaking.’^ Then the knight is in 
a predicament, as he thinks and ponders over the question: 
whether to present to her the head she asks him to cut off, or 
whether he shall allow himself to be touched by pity for him. 
He wishes to respect the wishes of both her and him. Gener- 
osity and pity each command him to do their will ; for he was 
both generous and tender-hearted. But if she carries off the 
head, then will pity be defeated and put to death; whereas, if 
she does not carry off the head, generosity will be discomfited. 
Thus, pity and generosity hold him so confined and so distressed 
that he is tormented and spurred on by each of them in turn. 
The damsel asks him to give her the head, and on the other hand 
the knight makes his request, appealing to his pity and kindness. 
And, since he has implored him, shall he not receive mercy? 
Yes, for it never happened that, when he had put down an 
enemy and compelled him to sue for mercy, he would refuse 
such an one his mercy or longer bear him any grudge. Since 
this is his custom, he will not refuse his mercy to him who now 
begs and sues for it. And shall she have the head she covets? 
Yes, if it be possible. Knight,” he says, “ it is necessary for 
thee to fight me again, and if thou dost care to defend thy head 
again, I wall show thee such mercy as to allow thee to resume 
the helmet; and I will give thee time to arm thy body and thy 
head as well as possible. But, if I conquer thee again, know 
that thou shalt surely die.” And he replies: “ I desire nothing 
better than that, and ask for no further favour.” And I wifi 
give thee this advantage,” he adds : “ I will fight thee as I stand, 
without changing my present position.” Then the other knight 
makes ready, and they begin the fight again eagerly. But this 
time the knight triumphed more quickly than he had done at 
first. And the damsel at once cries out: Do not spare him, 
knight, for anything he may say to thee. Surely he would not 
have spared thee, had he once defeated thee. If thou heedest 
what he says, be sure that he will again beguile thee. Fair 
knight, cut off the head of the most faithless man in the empire 
and kingdom, and give it to me 1 Thou shouldst present it to 
me, in view of the guerdon I intend for thee. For another day 
may well come when, if he can, he will beguile thee again with 
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his words.” He, thinking his end is near, cries aloud to him 

for mercy ; but his cry is of no avail, nor anything that he can 
say. The other drags him by the helmet, tearing all the fasten- 
ings, and he strikes from his head the ventail and the gleaming 
coif. Then he cries out more loudly still: Mercy, for God’s 
sake! Mercy, sir!’’ But the other answers: ‘‘So help me, I 
shall never again show thee pity, after having once let thee of.” 
“ Ah,” he says, “ thou wouldst do wrong to heed my enemy 
and kill me thus.” While she, intent upon bis death, ad- 
monishes him to cut of his head, and not to believe a word he 
says. He strikes : the head flies across the sward and the body 
falls. Then the damsel is pleased and satisfied. Grasping the 
head by the hair, the knight presents it to the damsel, who 
takes it joyduUy with the words: “ May thy heart receive such 
delight from whatever it most desires as my heart now receives 
from what I most coveted. I had only one grief in life, and 
that was that this man was still alive. I have a reward laid up 
for thee which thou shalt receive at the proper time. I promise 
thee that thou shalt have a worthy reward for the service thou 
hast rendered me. Now I will go away, with the prayer that 
God may guard thee from harm.” Then the damsel leaves him, 
as each commends the other to God. But all those who had 
seen the battle in the plain are overjoyed, and in their joy they 
at once relieve the knight of his armour, and honour him in 
every way they can. Then they wash their hands again and 
take their places at the meal, which they eat with better cheer 
than is their wont. When they had been eating for some time, 
the gentleman turned to his guest at his side, and said: “ Sire, 
a long while ago we came hither from the kingdom of Logres. 
We were born your countrymen, and we should like to see you 
win honour and fortune and joy in this country; for we should 
profit by it as well as you, and it would be to the advantage of 
many others, if you should gain honour and fortune in the enter- 
prise you have undertaken in this land.” And he makes 
answer: “ May God hear your desire.” 

Vv. 2979-3020. — When the host had dropped his voice and 
ceased speaking, one of his sons followed him and said: “ Sire, 
we ought to place all our resources at your service, and give 
them outright rather than promise them ; if you have any need 
of our assistance, we ought not to wait until you ask for it. 
Sire, be not concerned over your horse which is dead. We 
have good strong horses here. I want you to take anything 
of ours which you need, and you shall choose the best of our 
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horses in place of yours/’ And he replies : “ I willingly accept/’ 
Thereupon, they have the beds prepared and retire for the 
night. The next morning they rise early^ and dress, after 
which they prepare to start. Upon leaving, they fail in no act 
of courtesy, but take leave of the lady, her lord, and all the 
rest. But in order to omit nothing, I must remark that the 
knight was unwilling to mount the borrowed steed which was 
standing ready at the door ; rather, he caused him to be ridden 
by one of the^two knights w^ho had come with him, while he 
took the latter’s horse instead, for thus it pleased him best to do. 
When each was seated on his horse, they all asked for leave to 
depart from their host who had served them so honourably. 
Then they ride along the road until the day drawls to a close, 
and late in the afternoon they reach the sword-bridge. 

Vv. 3021-3194. — At the end of this very difficult bridge they 
dismount from their steeds and gaze at the wicked -looking 
stream, which is as swift and raging, as black and turgid, as 
fierce and terrible as if it were the devil’s stream; and it is so 
dangerous and bottomless that anything failing into it would 
be as completely lost as if it fell into the salt sea. And the 
bridge, which spans it, is different from any other bridge; for 
there never was such a one as this. If any one asks of me the 
truth, there never was such a bad bridge, nor one whose flooring 
was so bad. The bridge across the cold stream consisted of a 
polished, gleaming sword; but the sword was stout and stifi, 
and was as long as two lances. At each end there was a tree- 
trunk in which the swmrd w^as firmly fixed. No one need fear 
to fall because of its breaking or bending, for its excellence was 
such that it could support a great weight. But the two knights 
who were with the third were much discouraged; for they sur- 
mised that two lions or two leopards would be found tied to a 
great rock at the other end of the bridge. The water and the 
bridge and the lions combine so to terrify them that they both 
tremble with fear, and say: Fair sire, consider well what con- 
fronts you; for it is necessary and needful to do so. This 
bridge is badly made and built, and the construction of it is 
bad. If you do not change your mind in time, it will be too 
late to repent. You must consider which of several alternatives 
you will choose. Suppose that you once get across (but that 
cannot possibly come to pass, any more than one could hold in 
the winds and forbid them to blow, or keep the birds from sing- 
ing, or re-enter one’s mother’s womb and be born again — 
aU of which is as impossible as to empty the sea of its water); 
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but even supposing that you got across, can you think and sup- 
pose that those two fierce lions that are chained on the other 
side will not kill you, and suck the blood from your veins, and 
eat your flesh and then gnaw your bones ? For my part, I am 
bold enough, when I even dare to look and gaze at them. If 
you do not take care, they will certainly devour you. Your 
body will soon be torn and rent apart, for they will show you 
no mercy. So take pity on us now, and stay here in our com- 
pany ! It would be wrong for you to expose youi'self intention- 
ally to such mortal peril.” And he, laughing, replies to them: 
“ Gentlemen, receive my thanks and gratitude for the concern 
you feel for me: it comes from your love and kind hearts. I 
know full well that you would not like to see any mishap come 
to me; but I have faith and confidence in God, that He will 
protect me to the end. I fear the bridge and stream no more 
than I fear this dry land; so I intend to prepare and make the 
dangerous attempt to cross. I would rather die than turn back 
now.” The others have nothing more to say; but each weeps 
with pity and heaves a sigh. Meanwhile he prepares, as best 
he may, to cross the stream, and he does a very marvellous 
thing in removing the armour from his feet and hands. He 
will be in a sorry state when he reaches the other side. He is 
going to support himself with his bare hands and feet upon the 
sword, which was sharper than a scythe, for he had not kept 
on his feet either sole or upper or hose. But he felt no fear of 
wounds upon his hands or feet ; he preferred to maim himself 
rather than to fall from the bridge and be plunged in the water 
from which he could never escape. In accordance with this 
determination, he passes over with great pain and agony, being 
wounded in the hands, knees, and feet. But even this suffering 
is sweet to him: for Love, who conducts and leads him on, 
assuages and relieves the pain. Creeping on his hands, feet, 
and loiees, he proceeds until he reaches the other side. Then 
he recalls and recollects the two lions which he thought he had 
seen from the other side; but, on looking about, he does not 
see so much as a lizard or anything else to do him harm. He 
raises his hand before his face and looks at his ring, and by 
this test he proves that neither of the lions is there which he 
thought he had seen, and that he had been enchanted and 
deceived; for there was not a living creature there. When 
those who had remained behind upon the bank saw that he had 
safely crossed, their joy was natural; but they do not know 
of his injuries. He, however, considers himself fortunate not 
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to have suffered anything worse. The blood from his wounds 
drips on his shirt on all sides. Then he sees before him a tower, 
which was so strong that never had he seen such a strong one 
before : indeed, it could not have been a better tower. At the 
window there sat King Bademagu, who was very scrupulous 
and precise about matters of honour and what was right, and 
who was careful to observe and practise loyalty above all else; 
and beside him stood his son, who always did precisely the 
opposite so f^ as possible, for he found his pleasure in dis- 
loyalty, and never wearied of villainy, treason, and felony. 
From their point of vantage they had seen the knight cross 
the bridge with trouble and pain. Meleagant’s colour changed 
with the rage and displeasure he felt; for he knows now that 
he will be challenged for the Queen; but his character was such 
that he feared no man, however strong or formidable. If he 
were not base and disloyal, there could no better knight be 
found; but he had a heart of wood, without gentleness and pity. 
What enraged his son and roused his ire, made the king happy 
and glad. The king knew of a truth that he who had crossed 
the bridge was much better than any one else. For nc one 
would dare to pass over it in whom there dwelt any of that evil 
nature which brings more shame upon those who possess it than 
prowess brings of honour to the virtuous. For prowess cannot 
accomplish so much as wickedness and sloth can do : it is true 
beyond a doubt that it is possible to do more evil than good. 

Vv. 3195-3318. — I could say more on these two heads, if it 
did not cause me to delay. But I must turn to something else 
and resume my subject, and you shall hear how the king speaks 
profitably to his son: ‘‘ Son,” he says, “ it was fortunate that 
thou and I came to look out this window; our reward has been 
to witness the boldest deed that ever entered the mind of man. 
Tell me now if thou art not well disposed toward him who has 
performed such a marvellous feat. Make peace and be recon- 
ciled with him, and deliver the Queen into his hands. Thou 
shalt gain no glory in battle with him, but rather mayst thou 
incur great loss. Show thyself to be courteous and sensible, 
and send the Queen to meet him before he sees thee. Show 
him honour in this land of thine, and before he asks it, present 
to him what he has come to seek. Thou knowest well enough 
that he has come for the Queen Guinevere. Do not act so that 
people will take thee to be obstinate, foolish, or proud. If this 
man has entered thy land alone, thou shouldst bear him com- 
pany, for one gentleman ought not to avoid another, but 
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honour by himself showing it; be sure that the honour will be 
thine^ if thou doest honour and service to hhn who is plainly 
the best knight in the world.’’ And he replies: “May God 
confound me^ if there is not as good a knight, or even a better 
one than he ! ” It was too bad that he did not mention himself, 
of whom he entertains no mean opinion. And he adds : “I 
suppose you wish me to clasp my hands and kneel before him 
as his liegeman, and to hold my lands from him-«? So help me 
God, I would rather become his man than surrender to him the 
Queen ! God forbid that in such a fashion I should deliver her 
to hin ! She shall never be given up by me, but rather con- 
tested and defended against all who are so foolish as to dare to 
come in quest of her.” Then again the king says to him: 
“ Son, thou wouldst act very courteously to renounce this 
pretension. I advise thee and beg thee to keep the peace. 
Thou knowest well that the honour will belong to the knight, 
if he wins the Queen from thee in battle. He would doubtless 
rather win her in battle than as a gift, for it will thus enhance 
his fame. It is my opinion that he is seeking her, not to receive 
her peaceably, but because he wishes to win her by force of arms. 
So it would be wise on thy part to deprive him of the satis- 
faction of fighting thee. I am sorry to see thee so foolish ; but 
if thou dost not heed my advice, evil will come of it, and the 
ensuing misfortune will be worse for thee. For the knight need 
fear no hostility from any one here save thee. On behalf of 
myself and all my men, I will grant him a truce and security. 
I have never yet done a disloyal deed or practised treason and 
felony, and I shall not begin to do so now on thy account any 
more than I would for any stranger. I do not wish to flatter 
thee, for I promise that the knight shall not lack any arms, or 
horse or anything else he needs, in view of the boldness he has 
displayed in coming thus far. He shall be securely guarded and 
well defended against all men here excepting thee. I wish him 
clearly to understand that, if he can maintain himself against 
thee, he need have no fear of any one else.” “ I have listened 
to you in silence long enough,” says Meleagant, “ and you may 
say what you please. But little do I care for all you say. I 
am not a hermit, nor so compassionate and charitable, and I 
have no desire to be so honourable as to give him what I most 
love. His task will not be performed so quickly or so lightly; 
rather will it turn out otherwise than as you and he expect. 
You and I need not quarrel because you aid him against me. 
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Even if he enjoys peace and a truce with you and all your men, 
what matters that to me? My heart does not quail on that 
account; rather, so help me God, I am glad that he need not 
feel concern for any one here but me ; I do not wish you to do 
on my account anything which might be construed as disloyalty 
or treachery. Be as compassionate as you please, but let me 
be cruel.” What? Wilt thou not change thy mind?” 
“ No,” he says. “ Then I will say nothing more. I will leave 
thee alone to do thy best and will go now to speak with the 
knight. I wish to offer and present to him my aid and counsel 
in all respects; for I am altogether on his side.” 

Vv. 3319-3490. — ^Then the king goes down and orders them 
to bring his horse. A large steed is brought to him, upon which 
he springs by the stirrup, and he rides of with some of his men: 
three knights and two squires he bade to go with him. They 
did not stop their ride downhill until they came to the bridge, 
where they see him stanching his wounds and wiping the blood 
from them. The king expects to keep him as his guest for a long 
time while his wounds are healing; but he might as well expect 
to drain the sea. The king hastens to dismount, and he who was 
grievously wounded, stood up at once to meet him, though he 
did not know him, and he gave no more evidence of the pain he 
felt in his feet and hands than if he had been actually sound. 
The king sees that he is exerting himself, and quickly runs to 
greet him with the words: Sire, I am greatly amazed that you 
have fallen upon us in this land. But be welcome, for no one 
will ever repeat the attempt: it never happened in the past, and 
it will never happen in the future that any one should perform 
such a hardy feat or expose himself to such peril. And know 
that I admire you greatly for having executed what no one before 
ever dared to conceive. You will find me very kindly disposed, 
and loyal and courteous toward you. I am the king of this land, 
and ofier you freely all my counsel and service; and I think I 
know pretty well what you have come here to seek. You come, 
I am sure, to seek the Queen.” ‘‘ Sire,” he replies, your sur- 
mise is correct; no other cause brings me here.” “ Friend, you 
must suffer hardship to obtain her,” he replies; and you are 
sorely wounded, as I see by the wounds and the flowing blood. 
You will not find him who brought her hither so generous as to 
give her up without a struggle; but you must tarry, and have 
your wounds cared for until they are completely healed. I will 
give you some of ‘ the three Marys ’ ointment, and something 
still better, if it can be found, for I am very solicitous about 
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your comfort and your recovery. And the Queen is so confined 
that no mortal man has access to her — ^not even my son^ who 
brought her here with him and who resents such treatment, 
for never was a man so beside himself and so desperate as he. 
But I am well disposed toward you, and will gladly give you, so 
help me God, ail of which you stand in need. My son himself 
will not have such good arms but that I will give you some that 
are just as good, and a horse, too, such as you will need, though 
my son will be angry with me. Despite the feelings of any one, 
I will protect you against all men. You will have no cause to 
fear any one excepting him who brought the Queen here. No 
man ever menaced another as I have menaced him, and I came 
near driving him from my land, in my displeasure because he 
will not surrender her to you. To be sure, he is my son; but 
feel no concern, for unless he defeats you in battle, he can never 
do you the slightest harm against my will.*’ Sire,” he says, 
“ I thank you. But I am losing time here which I do not wish 
to waste. I have no cause to complain, and have no wound 
which is paining me. Take me where I can find him; for with 
such arms as I have, I am ready to divert myself by giving and 
receiving blows.” Friend, you had better wait two or three 
weeks until your wounds are healed, for it would be well for you 
to tarry here at least two weeks, and not on any account could 
I allow it, or look on, while you fought in my presence with such 
arms and with such an outfit,” And he replies: With your 
permission, no other arms would be used than these, for I should 
prefer to fight with them, and I should not ask for the slightest 
postponement, adjournment or delay. However, in deference 
to you, I will consent to wait until to-morrow; but, despite what 
any one may say, longer I will not wait.” Then the king 
assured him that all would be done as he wished; then he has 
the lodging-place prepared, and insistently requests his men, 
who are in the company, to serve him, which they do devotedly. 
And the king, who would gladly have made peace, had it been 
possible, went at once to his son and spoke to him like one who 
desires peace and harmony, saying: Fair son, be reconciled 
now with this knight without a fight 1 He has not come here to 
disport himself or to hunt or chase, but he comes in search of 
honour and to increase his fame and renown, and I have seen 
that he stands in great need of rest. If he had taken my advice, 
he would not have rashly undertaken, either this month or the 
next, the battle which he so greatly desires. If thou makest 
over the Queen to him, dost thou fear any dishonour in the 
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deed? Have no fear of that, for no blame can attach to thee; 
rather is it wrong to keep that to which one has no rightful claim. 
He would gladly have entered the battle at once, though his hands 
and feet are not sound, but cut and wounded.” Meleagant 
answershis father thus : '' You are foolish to be concerned. By the 
faith I owe St. Peter, I will not take your advice in this matter. 
I should deserve to be drawn apart with horses, if I heeded your 
advice. If he is seeking his honour, so do I seek mine; if he is 
in search of glory, so am I; if he is anxious for the battle, so am 
I a hundred times more so than he.” ‘‘ I see plainly,” says the 
king, that thou art intent upon thy mad enterprise, and thou 
shait have thy fill of it. Since such is thy pleasure, to-morrow 
thou shait try thy strength with the knight.” May no greater 
hardship ever visit me than that ! ” Meleagant replies; ‘‘ I would 
much rather it were to-day than to-morrow. Just see how much 
more downcast I am than is usual 1 My eyes are wild, and my 
face is pale 1 I shall have no joy or satisfaction or any cause for 
happiness until I am actually engaged with him.” 

Vv. 3491-3684. — ^The king understands that further advice 
and prayers are of no avail, so reluctantly he leaves his son and, 
taking a good, strong horse and handsome arms, he sends them 
to him who well deserves them, together with a surgeon who was 
a loyal and Christian man. There was in the world no more 
trusty man, and he was more skilled in the cure of wounds than 
all the doctors of Montpellier. That night he treated the knight as 
best he could, in accordance with the king’s command. Already 
the news was known by the knights and damsels, the ladies and 
barons of all the country-side, and all through the night until 
daybreak strangers and friends were making long journeys from 
all the country round. When morning came, there was such a 
press before the castle that there was not room to move one’s 
foot. And the king, rising early in his distress about the battle, 
goes directly to his son, who had already laced upon his head 
the helmet which was of Poitiers make. No delay or peace is 
possible, for though the king did his best, his efforts are of no 
efiect. In the middle of the castle-square, where all the people 
are assembled, the battle will be fought in compliance with the 
king’s wish and command. The king sends at once for the 
stranger knight, and he is conducted to the grounds which were 
filled with people from the kingdom of Logres. For just as 
people are accustomed to go to church to hear the organ on the 
annual feast-days of Pentecost or Christmas, so they had all 
assembled now. All the foreign maidens from King Arthur’s 
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realm had fasted three days and gone barefoot in their shifts ^ 
in order that God might endow with strength and courage 
the knight who was to fight his adversary on behalf of the 
captives. Very early, before prime had yet been sounded, both 
of the knights fully armed were led to the place, mounted upon 
two horses equally protected. Meleagant was very graceful, 
alert, and shapely; the hauberk with its fine meshes, the helmet, 
and the shield hanging from his neck — ^ail these became him well. 
All the spectators, however, favoured the other knight, even 
those who wished him ill, and they all say that Meleagant is 
worth nothing compared with him. As soon as they were both 
on the ground, the king comes and detains them as long as pos- 
sible in an effort to make peace between them, but he is unable 
to persuade his son. Then he says to them: “Hold in your 
horses until I reach the top of the tower. It will be only a slight 
favour, if you will wait so long for me.’’ Then in sorrowful mood 
he leaves them and goes directly to the place where he knew he 
would find the Queen. She had begged him the evening before 
to place her where she might have an unobstructed view of the 
battle; he had granted her the boon, and went now to seek 
and fetch her, for he was very anxious to show her honour and 
courtesy. He placed her at one window, and took his place at 
another window on her right. Beside them, there were gathered 
there many knights and prudent dames and damsels, who were 
natives of that land; and there were many others, who were 
captives, and who were intent upon their orisons and prayers. 
Those who were prisoners were praying for their lord, for to God 
and to him they entrusted their succour and deliverance. Then 
the combatants without delay make all the people stand aside ; 
then they clash the shields with their elbows, and thrust their 
arms into the straps, and spur at each other so violently that 
each sends his lance two arms’ length through his opponent’s 
shield, causing the lance to split and splinter like a flying spark. 
And the horses meet head on, clashing breast to breast, and the 
shields and helmets crash with such a noise that it seems like a 
mighty thunder-clap; not a breast-strap, girth, rein or surcingle 
remains unbroken, and the saddle-bows, though strong, are 
broken to pieces. The combatants felt no shame in falling to 
earth, in view of their mishaps, but they quickly spring to their 
feet, and without waste of threatening words rush at each other 
more fiercely than two wild boars, and deal great blows with their 
swords of steel like men whose hate is violent. Repeatedly they 
trim the helmets and shining hauberks so fiercely that after the 
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sword the blood spurts out. They furnished an excellent battle, 
indeed, as they stunned and wounded each other with their 
heavy, wicked blows. Many fierce, hard, long bouts they sus- 
tained with equal honour, so that the onlookers could discern no 
advantage on either side. But it was inevitable that he who 
had crossed the bridge should be much weakened by his wounded 
hands. The people who sided with him w^ere much dismayed, 
for they notice that his strokes are growing weaker, and they 
fear he will get the worst of it; it seemed to them that he was 
weakening, while Meleagant was triumphing, and they began to 
murmur all around. But up at the window of the tower there 
was a wise maiden who thought within herself that the knight 
had not undertaken the battle either on her account or for the 
sake of the common herd who had gathered about the list, but 
that his only incentive had been the Queen; and she thought 
that, if he knew that she was at the window seeing and watching 
him, his strength and courage would increase. And if she had 
known his name, she would gladly have called to him to look 
about him. Then she came to the Queen and said: ‘‘Lady, 
for God’s sake and your own as well as ours, I beseech you to tell 
me, if you know, the name of yonder knight, to the end that it 
may be of some help to him.” “ Damsel,” the Queen replies, 
“ you have asked me a question in which I see no hate or evil, 
but rather good intent; the name of the knight, I know, is Lance- 
lot of the Lake.” “ God, how happy and glad at heart lam!” 
the damsel says. Then she leans forward and calls to him 
by name so loudly that all the people hear: “ Lancelot, turn 
about and see who is here taking note of thee 1 ” 

Vv. 3685-3954. — When Lancelot heard his name, he was not 
slow to turn around : he turns and sees seated up there at the 
window of the tower her whom he desired most in the world to 
see. From the moment he caught sight of her, he did not turn 
or take his eyes and face from her, defending himself with back- 
hand blows. And Meleagant meanwhile attacked him as fiercely 
as he could, delighted to think that the other cannot withstand 
him now; and they of the country are well pleased too, while 
the foreigners are so distressed that they can no longer support 
themselves, and many of them fall to earth either upon their 
knees or stretched out prone; thus some are glad, and some 
distressed. Then the damsel cried again from the window: 
“ Ah, Lancelot, how is it that thou dost now conduct thyself 
so foolishly? Once thou wert the embodiment of prowess and 
of all that is good, and I do not think God ever made a knight 
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who could equal thee in valour and in worth. But now we see 
thee so distressed that thou dealest back-hand blows and light- 
est thy adversary behind thy back. Turn, so as to be on the 
other side, and so that thou canst face toward this tower, for it 
will help thee to keep it in view.’' Then Lancelot is so ashamed 
and mortified that he hates himself, for he knows full well that 
all have seen how, for some time past, he has had the worst of 
the fight. Thereupon he leaps backward and so manoeuvres as 
to force Meleagant into a position between him, and the tower. 
Meleagant makes every effort to regain his former position. But 
Lancelot rushes upon him, and strikes him so violently upon his 
body and shield whenever he tries to get around him, that he 
compels him to whirl about two or three times in spite of himself. 
Lancelot’s strength and courage grow, partly because he has 
love’s aid, and partly because he never hated any one so much 
as him with whom he is engaged. Love and mortal hate, so 
fierce that never before was such hate seen, make him so fiery 
and bold that Meleagant ceases to treat it as a jest and begins to 
stand in awe of him, for he had never met or known so doughty 
a knight, nor had any knight ever wounded or injured him as this 
one does. He is glad to get away from him, and he winces and 
sidesteps, fearing his blows and avoiding them. And Lancelot 
does not idly threaten him, but drives him rapidly toward the tower 
where the Queen was stationed on the watch. There upon the 
tower he did her the homage of his blows until he came so close 
that, if he advanced another step, he would lose sight of her. 
Thus Lancelot drove him back and forth repeatedly in whatever 
direction he pleased, always stopping before the Queen, his lady, 
who had kindled the flame which compels him to fix his gaze upon 
her. And this same flame so stirred him against Meleagant that he 
was enabled to lead and drive him wherever he pleased. In spite 
of himself he drives him on like a blind man or a man with a 
wooden leg. The king sees his son so hard pressed that he is sorry 
for him and he pities him, and he will not deny him aid and assist- 
ance if possible; but if he wishes to proceed courteously, he must 
first beg the Queen’s permission. So he began to say to her: 

Lady, since I have had you in my power, I have loved you and 
faithfully served and honoured you. I never consciously left 
anything undone in which I saw your honour involved; now 
repay me for what I have done. For I am about to ask you a 
favour which you should not grant unless you do so willingly. 
I plainly see that my son is getting the w^orst of this battle; I 
do not speak so because of the chagrin I feel, but in order that 
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Lancelot, who has him in his power, may not kill him. Nor ought 
you to wish to see him killed; not because he has not WTonged 
both you and him, but because I make the request of you: so 
tell him, please, to stop beating him. If you will, you can thus 
repay me for what I have done for you.’’ Fair sire, I am will- 
ing to do so at your request,” the Queen replies; had I mortal 
hatred for your son, whom it is true I do not love, yet you have 
served me so well that, to please you, I am quite willing that he 
should desist.” These words were not spoken privately, but 
Lancelot and Meleagant heard what was said. The man who is 
a perfect lover is always obedient and quickly and gladly does 
his mistress’ pleasure. So Lancelot was constrained to do his 
lady’s will, for he loved more than Pyramus, if that were pos- 
sible for any man to do. Lancelot heard what was said, and as 
soon as the last word had issued from her mouth, “ since you 
wish him to desist, I am willing that he should do so,” Lancelot 
would not have touched him or made a movement for anything, 
even if the other had killed him. He does not touch him or 
raise his hand. But Meleagant, beside himself with rage and 
shame when he hears that it has been necessary to intercede in his 
behalf, strikes him with all the strength he can muster. And the 
king went down from the tower to upbraid his son, and entering 
the list he addressed him thus : ‘‘How now? Is this becoming, to 
strike him when he is not touching thee ? Thou art too cruel and 
savage, and thy prowess is now out of place ! For we all know 
beyond a doubt that he is thy superior.” Then Meleagant, 
choking with shame, says to the king: “ I think you must be 
blind! I do not believe you see a thing. Any one must 
indeed be blind to think I am not better than he.” “ Seek some 
one to believe thy words,” the king replies, “ for all the people 
know whether thou speakest the truth or a lie. All of us know 
full well the truth.” Then the king bids his barons lead his son 
away, which they do at once in execution of his command : they 
led away Meleagant. But it was not necessary to use force to 
induce Lancelot to withdraw, for Meleagant might have harmed 
him grievously, before he would have sought to defend himself. 
Then the king says to his son: “ So help me God, now thou must 
make peace and surrender the Queen. Thou must cease this 
quarrel once for all and withdraw thy claim.” “ That is great 
nonsense you have uttered I I hear you speak foolishly. Stand 
aside! Let us fight, and do not mix in our af airs 1 ” But the king 
says he will take a hand, for he knows well that, were the fight 
to continue, Lancelot would kill his son. “ He kill me ! Bather 
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would I soon defeat and kill him, if you would leave us alone and 
let us fight.” Then the king says: “ So help me God, ail that 
thou sayest is of no avail.” “ Why is that ? ” he asks. ‘‘ Because 
I will not consent. I will not so trust in thy folly and pride as 
to allow thee to be killed. A man is a fool to court death, as 
thou dost in thy ignorance. I know well that thou hates t me 
because I wish to save thy life. God will not let me see and 
witness thy death, if I can help it, for it would cause me too much 
grief.” He talks to him and reproves him until finally peace and 
good-will are restored. The terms of the peace are these: he 
will surrender the Queen to Lancelot, provided that the latter 
without reluctance will fight him again within a year of such 
time as he shall choose to summon him: this is no trial to Lance- 
lot. When peace is made, all the people press about, and it is 
decided that the battle shall be fought at the court of King 
Arthur, who holds Britain and Cornwall in his sway: there they 
decide that it shall be. And the Queen has to consent, and 
Lancelot has to promise, that if Meleagant can prove him re- 
creant, she shall come back with him again without the interfer- 
ence of any one. When the Queen and Lancelot had both agreed 
to this, the arrangement was concluded, and they both retired 
and removed their arms. Now the custom in the country was 
that when one issued forth, all the others might do so too. All 
called down blessings upon Lancelot: and you may know that 
he must have felt great joy, as in truth he did. All the strangers 
assemble and rejoice over Lancelot, speaking so as to be heard 
by him: ‘‘ Sire, in truth we were joyful as soon as we heard your 
name, for we felt sure at once that we should all be set free.” 
There was a great crowd present at this glad scene, as each one 
strives and presses forward to touch him if possible. Any one 
who succeeded in touching him was more delighted than he could 
tell. There was plenty of joy, and of sorrow too: those who 
were now set free rejoiced unrestrainedly; but Meleagant and 
his followers have not anything they want, but are pensive, 
gloomy, and downcast. The king turns away from the list, 
taking with him Lancelot, who begs him to take him to the Queen. 

I shall not fail to do so,” the king replies; for it seems to me 
the proper thing to do. And if you like, I will show you Kay 
the seneschal.” At this Lancelot is so glad that he almost falls 
at his feet. Then the king took him at once into the hall, where 
the Queen had come to wait for him. 

Vv. 3955-4030. — When the Queen saw the king holding Lance- 
lot by the hand, she rose before the king, but she looked dis- 
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pleased with clouded brow, and she spoke not a word. Lady, 
here is Lancelot come to see you/’ says the king; “ you ought 
to be pleased and satisfied.” “ I, sire? He cannot please me. 
I care nothing about seeing him.” ‘‘ Come now, lady,” says 
the king who was very frank and courteous, what induces you 
to act like this? You are too scornful toward a man who has 
served you so faithfully that he has repeatedly exposed his life 
to mortal danger on this journey for your sake, and who has de- 
fended and rescued you from my son Meleagant who had deeply 
wronged you.” ‘‘ Sire, truly he has made poor use of his time. 
I shall never deny that I feel no gratitude toward him.” Now 
Lancelot is dumbfounded; but he replies very humbly like a 
polished lover: Lady, certainly I am grieved at this, but I 
dare not ask your reason.” The Queen listened as Lancelot 
voiced his disappointment, but in order to grieve and confound 
him, she would not ansv/er a single word, but returned to her 
room. And Lancelot followed her with his eyes and heart until 
she reached the door; but she was not long in sight, for the room 
was close by. His eyes would gladly have followed her, had 
that been possible; but the heart, which is more lordly and 
masterful in its strength, went through the door after her, while 
the eyes remained behind weeping with the body. And the 
king said privily to him: Lancelot, I am amazed at what this 
means, and how it comes about that the Queen cannot endure 
the sight of you, and that she is so unwilling to speak with you. 
If she is ever accustomed to speak with you, she ought not to be 
niggardly now or avoid conversation with you, after what you 
have done for her. Now tell me, if you know, why and for what 
misdeed she has shown you such a countenance.” Sire, I did 
not notice that just now; but she will not look at me or hear my 
words, and that distresses and grieves me much.” Surely,” 
says the king, she is in the wrong, for you have risked your 
life for her. Come away now, fair sweet friend, and we shall go 
to speak with the seneschal.” “ I shall be glad to do so,” he 
replies. Then they both go to the seneschal. As soon as Lance- 
lot came where he was, the seneschal’s first exclamation was: 
‘‘How thou hast shamed me!” “I? How so?” Lancelot 
inquires; “ tell me what disgrace have I brought upon you? ” 
“ A very great disgrace: for thou hast carried out what I could 
not accomplish, and thou hast done what I could not do.” 

Vv. 4031-4124. — Then the king left them together in the room, 
and went out alone. And Lancelot inquires of the seneschal if 
he has been badly off. “ Yes,” he answers, “ and I still am so. 
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I was never more wretched than I am now. And I should have 
died a long time ago^ had it not been for the king, who in his 
compassion has shown me so much gentleness and kindness that 
he willingly let me lack nothing of which I stood in need ; but 
I was furnished at once with everything that I desired. But 
opposed to the kindness which he showed me, was Meleagant his 
son, who is full of wickedness, and who summoned the physicians 
to him and bade them apply such ointments as would kill me. 
Such a father and stepfather have I had ! For* when the king 
had a good plaster applied to my wounds in his desire that I 
should soon be cured, his treacherous son, wishing to put me to 
death, had it promptly taken off and some harmful salve applied. 
But I am very sure that the king was ignorant of this : he would 
not tolerate such base and murderous tricks. But you do 
not know how courteous he has been to my lady: no frontier 
tower since the time that Noah built the ark was ever so carefully 
guarded, for he has guarded her so vigilantly that, though his 
son chafed under the restraint, he would not let him see her ex- 
cept in the presence of the king himself. Up to the present time 
the king in his mercy has shown her all the marks of consider- 
ation which she herself proposed. She alone had the disposition 
of her affairs. And the king esteemed her all the more for the 
loyalty she showed. But is it true, as I am told, that she is so 
angry with you that she has publicly refused to speak with you ? ’’ 
You have been told the exact truth,’’ Lancelot replies; “ but 
for God’s sake, can you tell me why she is so displeased with me ? ” 
He replies that he does not know, and that he is greatly surprised 
at it. ‘‘ Well, let it be as she pleases,” says Lancelot, feeling 
his helplessness ; “I must now take my leave, and I shall go 
to seek my lord Gawain who has entered this land, and who 
arranged with me that he would proceed directly to the water- 
bridge,” Then, leaving the room, he appeared before the king 
and asked for leave to proceed in that direction. And the king 
willingly grants him leave to go. Then those whom Lancelot 
had set free and delivered from prison ask him what they are to 
do. And he replies: “ All those who desire may come with me, 
and those who wish to stay with the Queen may do so : there is 
no reason why they should accompany me.’ ’ Then all those, who 
so desire, accompany him, more glad and joyous than is their 
wont. With the Queen remain her damsels who are light of 
heart, and many knights and ladies too. But there is not one 
of those who stay behind, who would not have preferred to return 
to his own country to staying there. But on my lord Gawain’s 
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account, whose arrival is expected, the Queen keeps them, say- 
ing that she will never stir until she has news of him. 

Vv. 4125-4262. — ^The news spreads everywhere that the 
Queen is free to go, and that all the other prisoners have been 
set at liberty and are free to go whenever it suits and pleases 
them. Wherever the people of the land gather together, they 
ask each other about the truth of this report, and never tallc 
of anything else. They are very much enraged that all the 
dangerous passes have been overcome, and that any one may 
come and go as he pleases. But when the natives of the country, 
who had not been present at the battle, learned how Lancelot 
had been the victor, they all betook themselves to the place 
where they knew he must pass by, thinking that the king would 
be well pleased if they should seize Lancelot and hale him back 
to him. All of his own men were without their arms, and 
therefore they were at a disadvantage when they saw the natives 
of the country coming under arms. It was not strange that 
they seized Lancelot, who was without his arms. They lead 
him back prisoner, his feet lashed together beneath his horse. 
Then his own men say: Gentlemen, this is an evil deed; for 
the king has given us his safe-conduct, and we are under his 
protection.” But the others reply: ‘‘We do not know how 
that may be; but as we have taken you, you must return with 
us to court.” The rumour, which swiftly flies and runs, reaches 
the king, that his men have seized Lancelot and put him to 
death. When the king hears it, he is sorely grieved and swears 
angrily by his head that they who have killed him shall surely 
die for the deed ; and that, if he can seize or catch them, it shall 
be their fate to be hanged, burned, or drowned. And if they 
attempt to deny their deed, he will not believe what they say, 
for they have brought him such grief and shame that he would 
be disgraced were vengeance not to be exacted from them; but 
he will be avenged without a doubt. The news of this spread 
until it reached the Queen, who was sitting at meat. She 
almost killed herself on hearing the false report about Lancelot, 
but she supposes it to be true, and therefore she is in such 
dismay that she almost loses the power to speak; but, because 
ol those present, she forces herself to say: “In truth, I am 
sorry for his death, and it is no wonder that I grieve, for he 
came into tWs country for my sake, and therefore I should 
mourn for him.” Then she says to herself, so that the others 
should not hear, that no one need ask her to drink or eat, if it 
is true that he is dead, in whose life she found her own. Then 
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grieving she rises from the table, and makes her lament, but so 
that no one hears or notices her. She is so beside herself that 
she repeatedly grasps her throat with the desire to kill herself ; 
but first she confesses to herself, and repents with self-reproach, 
blaming and censuring herself for the wrong she had done him, 
who, as she knew, had always been hers, and would still be hers, 
if he were alive. She is so distressed at the thought of her 
cruelty, that her beauty is seriously impaired. Her cruelty and 
meanness affected her and marred her beauty lupre than all the 
vigils and fastings with which she afflicted herself. When all 
her sins rise up before her, she gathers them together, and as she 
reviews them, she repeatedly exclaims: Alas! of what was I 
thinking when my lover stood before me and I should have 
welcomed him, that I would not listen to his words? Was I 
not a fool, when I refused to look at or speak to him? Foolish 
indeed? Rather was I base and cruel, so help me God. I 
intended it as a jest, but he did not take it so, and has not 
pardoned me. I am sure it was no one but me who gave him 
his death-blow. When he came before me smiling and expect- 
ing that I would be glad to see him and would welcome him, and 
when I would not look at him, was not that a mortal blow? 
When I refused to speak with him, then doubtless at one blow 
I deprived him of his heart and life. These two strokes have 
killed him, I am sure: no other bandits have caused his death. 
God ! can I ever make amends for this murder and this crime ? 
No, indeed; sooner will the rivers and the sea dry up. Alas! 
how much better I should feel, and how much comfort I should 
take, if only once before he died I had held him in my arms ! 
What? ^ Yes, certainly, quite unclad, in order the better to 
enjoy him. If he is dead, I am very wicked not to destroy 
myself. Why? Can it harm my lover for me to live on after 
he is dead, if I take no pleasure in anything but in the woe I 
bear for him? In giving myself up to pief after his death, the 
very woes I court would be sweet to me, if he were only still alive. 
It is wrong for a woman to wish to die rather than to suffer for 
her lover’s sake. It is certainly sweet for me to mourn him 
long. I would rather be beaten alive than die and be at rest.” 

Vv. 4263-44i4.~-For two days the Queen thus mourned for 
him without eating or drinking, until they thought she too- 
would die. There are plenty of people ready to carry bad news 
rather than good. The news reaches Lancelot that his lady and 
sweetheart is dead. You need have no doubt of the grief he 
felt; every one may feel sure that he was afflicted and overcome 
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with grief. Indeed^ if you would know the tmth^ he was so 
downcast that he held his life in slight esteem. He wished to 
kill himself at once, but first he uttered a brief lament. He 
makes a running noose at one end of the belt he wore, and 
then tearfully communes thus with himself: “ Ah, death, how 
hast thou spied me out and undone me, when in the bloom of 
health! I am undone, and yet I feel no pain except the grief 
within my heart. This is a terrible mortal grief. I am willing 
that it should h^e so, and if God will, I shall die of it. Then can 
I not die some other way, without God’s consent? Yes, if He 
will let me tie this noose around my neck. I think I can compel 
death, even against her will, to take my life. Death, who covets 
only those who fear her, will not come to me ; but my belt will 
bring her within my power, and as soon as she is mine, she will 
execute my desire. But, in truth, she will come too tardily for 
me, for I yearn to have her now!” Then he delays and 
hesitates no longer, but adjusts his head within the noose until 
it rests about his neck; and in order that he may not fail to 
harm himself, he fastens the end of the belt tightly about the 
saddle-bow, without attracting the attention of any one. Then 
he let himself slide to earth, intending his horse to drag him 
until he was lifeless, for he disdains to live another hour. When 
those who ride with him see him fallen to earth, they suppose 
him to be in a faint, for no one sees the noose which he had 
attached about his neck. At once they caught him in their 
arms and, on raising him, they found the noose which he had 
put around his neck and with which he sought to kill himself. 
They quickly cut the noose; but the noose had so hurt his 
throat that for some time he could not speak; the veins of his 
neck and throat are almost broken. Now he could not harm 
himself, even had he wished to do so; however, he is grieved that 
they have laid hands on him, and he almost burns up with rage, 
for willingly would he have killed himself had no one chanced 
to notice him. And now when he cannot harm himself, he 
cries: ‘‘Ah, vile and shameless death! For God’s sake, why 
hadst thou not the power and might to kill me before my lady 
died? I suppose it was because thou wouldst not deign to do 
what might be a kindly deed. If thou didst spare me, it must be 
attributed to thy wickedness. Ah, what kind of service and 
kindness is that! How well hast thou employed them here! 
A curse upon him who thanks thee or feels gratitude for such 
a service! I know not which is more my enemy: life, which 
detains me, or death, which will not slay me. Each one 
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torments me mortally; and it serves me right, so help me God, 
that in spite of myself I should still live on. For I ought to 
have killed myself as soon as my lady the Queen showed her 
hate for me; she did not do it without cause, but she had some 
good reason, though I know not what it is. And if I had known 
what it was before her soul went to God, I should have made 
her such rich amends as would have pleased her and gained her 
mercy. God! what could my crime have been? I think she 
must have known that I mounted upon the cart. I do not 
know what other cause she can have to blame me. This has 
been my undoing. If this is the reason of her hate, God 1 what 
harm could this crime do? Any one who would reproach me 
for such an act never knew what love is, for no one could mention 
anything which, if prompted by love, ought to be turned into a 
reproach. Rather, everything that one can do for his lady-love 
is to be regarded as a token of his love and courtesy. Yet, I 
did not do it for my ‘ lady-love.’ I know not by what name 
to call her, whether ' lady-love,’ or not. I do not dare to call 
her by this name. But I think I know this much of love : that 
if she loved me, she ought not to esteem me less for this crime, 
but rather call me her true lover, inasmuch as I regarded it as 
an honour to do all love bade me do, even to mount upon a cart. 
She ought to ascribe this to love; and this is a certain proof that 
love thus tries his devotees and thus learns who is really his. 
But this service did not please my lady, as I discovered by her 
countenance. And yet her lover did for her that for which 
many have shamefully reproached and blamed him, though she 
was the cause of it; and many blame me for the part I have 
played, and have turned my sweetness into bitterness. In 
truth, such is the custom of those who know so little of love, 
that even honour they wash in shame. But whoever dips 
honour into shame, does not wash it, but rather sullies it. But 
they, who maltreat him so, are quite ignorant of love; and he, 
who fears not his commands, boasts himself very superior to 
him. For unquestionably he fares well who obeys the com- 
mands of love, and whatever he does is pardonable, but he is 
the coward who does not dare.” 

Vv. 4415-4440. — Thus Lancelot makes his lament, and his 
men stand grieving by his side, keeping hold of him and guard- 
ing him. Then the news comes that the Queen is not dead. 
Thereupon Lancelot at once takes comfort, and if his grief for 
her death had before been intense and deep, now his joy for her 
life was a hundred thousand times as great. And v/hen they 
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arrived within six or seven leagues of the castle where King 
Bademagu was, grateful news of Lancelot was told him, how 
he was alive and was coming hale and hearty, and this news the 
king was glad to hear. He did a very courteous thing in going 
at once to apprise the Queen. And she replies: “Fair sire, 
since you say so, I believe it is true, but I assure you that, if 
he were dead, I should never be happy again. All my joy 
would be cut off, if a knight had been killed in my service.’’ 

Vv. 4441-4510. — Then the king leaves her, and the Queen 
yearns ardently for the arrival of her lover and her joy. She 
has no desire this time to bear him any grudge. But rumour, 
which never rests but runs always unceasingly, again reaches 
the Queen to the effect that Lancelot would have killed himself 
for her sake, if he had had the chance. She is happy at the 
thought that this is true, but she would not have had it happen 
so for anything, for her sorrow would have been too great. 
Thereupon Lancelot arrived in haste. As soon as the king sees 
him, he runs to kiss and embrace him. He feels as if he ought 
to fly, borne along by the buoyancy of his joy. But his satis- 
faction is cut short by those who had taken and bound his guest, 
and the king tells them they have come in an evil hour, for they 
shall all be killed and confounded. Then they made answer 
that they thought he would have it so. “ It is I whom you have 
insulted in doing your pleasure. He has no reason to complain,” 
the king replies; “ you have not shamed him at all, but only 
me who was protecting him. However you look at it, the shame 
is mine. But if you escape me now, you will see no joke in 
this.” When Lancelot hears his wrath, he puts forth every 
effort to make peace and adjust matters; when his efforts have 
met with success, the king takes him away to see the Queen. 
This time the Queen did not lower her eyes to the ground, but 
she went to meet him cheerfully, honouring him all she could, 
and making him sit down by her side. Then they talked 
together at length of all that was upon their hearts, and love 
furnished them with so much to say that topics did not lack. 
And when Lancelot sees how well he stands, and that all he says 
finds favour with the Queen, he says to her in confidence: 
“ Lady, I marvel greatly why you received me with such a 
countenance when you saw me the day before yesterday, and 
why you would not speak a word to me: I almost died of the 
blow you gave me, and I had not the courage to dare to question 
you about it, as I now venture to do. I am ready now, lady, to 
make amends, when you have told me what has been the crime 
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which has caused me such distress.** Then the Queen replies: 

What? Bid you not hesitate for shame to mount the cart? 
You showed you were loath to get in, when you hesitated for 
two whole steps. That is the reason why I would neither 
address nor look at you.** ‘‘ May God save me from such a 
crime again/* Lancelot replies, and may God show me no 
mercy, if you were not quite right! For God’s sake, lady, 
receive my amends at once, and tell me, for God’s sake, if you 
can ever pardon me.** “Friend, you are quite Jorgiven,” the 
Queen replies; “I pardon you willingly.** “Thank you for 
that, lady,** he then says ; “ but I cannot tell you here all that 
I should like to say; I should like to talk with you more at 
leisure, if possible.** Then the Queen indicates a window by her 
glance rather than with her finger, and says : “ Come through 
the garden to-night and speak with me at yonder window, when 
every one inside has gone to sleep. You will not be able to get 
in: I shall be inside and you outside; to gain entrance will be 
impossible. I shall be able to touch you only with my lips or 
hand, but, if you please, I will stay there until morning for love 
of you. Our bodies cannot be joined, for close beside me in my 
room lies Kay the seneschal, who is still suffering from his 
wounds. And the door is not open, but is tightly closed and 
guarded well. When you come, take care to let no spy catch 
sight of you.** “ Lady,** says he, “ if I can help it, no spy shall 
see me who might think or speak evil of us.** Then, having 
agreed upon this plan, they separate very joyfully. 

Vv. 4551-4650. — Lancelot leaves the room in such a happy 
frame that all his past troubles are forgotten. But he was so 
impatient for the night to come that his restlessness made the 
day seem longer than a hundred ordinary days or than an entire 
year. If night had only come, he would gladly have gone to 
the trysting place. Dark and sombre night at last won its 
struggle with the day, and wrapped it up in its covering, and 
laid it away beneath its cloak. When he saw the light of day 
obscured, he pretended to be tired and worn, and said that, in 
view of his protracted vigils, he needed rest. You, who have 
ever done the same, may well understand and guess that he 
pretends to be tired and goes to bed in order to deceive the 
people of the house; but he cared nothing about his bed, nor 
would he have sought rest there for anything, for he could not 
have done so and would not have dared, and furthermore he 
would not have cared to possess the courage or the power to do 
so. Soon he softly rose, and was pleased to find that no moon 
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or star was shining, and that in the house there was no candle, 
lamp, or lantern burning. Thus he went out and looked about, 
but there was no one on the watch for him, for all thought that 
he would sleep in his bed all night. Without escort or company 
he quickly went out into the garden, meeting no one on the way, 
and he was so fortunate as to find that a part of the garden-wall 
had recently fallen down. Through this break he passes quickly 
and proceeds to the window, where he stands, taking good care 
not to cough or sneeze, until the Queen arrives clad in a very 
white chemise. She wore no cloak or coat, but had thrown over 
her a short cape of scarlet cloth and shrew-mouse fur. As soon 
as Lancelot saw the Queen leaning on the window-sill behind 
the great iron bars, he honoured her with a gentle salute. She 
promptly returned his greeting, for he was desirous of her, and 
she of him. Their talk and conversation are not of vulgar, 
tiresome affairs. They draw close to one another, until each 
holds the other’s hand. But they are so distressed at not being 
able to come together more completely, that they curse the iron 
bars. Then Lancelot asserts that, with the Queen’s consent, 
he will come inside to be with her, and that the bars cannot 
keep him out. And the Queen replies : “ Do you not see how 
the bars are stiff to bend and hard to break? You could never 
so twist, pull or drag at them as to dislodge one of them.” 
“ Lady,” says he, have no fear of that. It would take more 
than these bars to keep me out. Nothing but your command 
could thwart my power to come to you. If you will but grant 
me your permission, the way will open before me. But if it is 
not your pleasure, then the way is so obstructed that I could 
not possibly pass through.” Certainly,” she says, “ I consent. 
My will need not stand in your way; but you must wait until 
I retire to my bed again, so that no harm may come to you, for 
it would be no joke or jest if the seneschal, who is sleeping here, 
should wake up on hearing you. So it is best for me to with- 
draw, for no good could come of it, if he should see me standing 
here.” “ Go then, lady,” he replies; “ but have no fear that 
I shall make any noise. I think I can draw out the bars so 
softly and with so little effort that no one shall be aroused.” 

Vv. 4651-4754. — ^Then the Queen retires, and he prepares to 
loosen the window. Seizing the bars, he pulls and wrenches 
them until he makes them bend and drags them from their 
places. But the iron was so sharp that the end of his little 
finger was cut to the nerve, and the first joint of the next finger 
was tom; but he who is intent upon something else paid no 
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heed to any of his wounds or to the blood which trickled down. 
Though the window is not low, Lancelot gets through it quickly 
and easily. First he finds Kay asleep in his bed, then he comes 
to the bed of the Queen, whom he adores and before whom he 
kneels, holding her more dear than the relic of any saint. And 
the Queen extends her arms to him and, embracing him, presses 
him tightly against her bosom, drawing him into the bed beside 
her and showing him every possible satisfaction: her love and 
her heart go out to him. It is love that prompts her to treat 
him so; and if she feels great love for him, he feels a hundred 
thousand times as much for her. For there is no love at all in 
other hearts compared with what there is in his; in his heart 
love was so completely embodied that it was niggardly toward 
all other hearts. Now Lancelot possesses all he wants, when the 
Queen voluntarily seeks his company and love, and when he 
holds her in his arms, and she holds him in hers. Their sport 
is so agreeable and sweet, as they kiss and fondle each other, 
that in truth such a marvellous joy comes over them as was 
never heard or Imown. But their joy will not be revealed by 
me, for in a story it has no place. Yet, the most choice and 
delightful satisfaction was precisely that of which our story must 
not speak. That night Lancelot’s joy and pleasure were very 
great. But, to his sorrow, day comes when he must leave his 
mistress’ side. It cost him such pain to leave her that he 
suffered a real martyr’s agony. His heart now stays where the 
Queen remains; he has not the power to lead it away, for it 
finds such pleasure in the Queen that it has no desire to leave 
her: so his body goes, and his heart remains. But enough of 
his body stays behind to spot and stain the sheets with the 
blood which has fallen from his fingers. Full of sighs and tears, 
Lancelot leaves in great distress. He grieves that no time is 
fixed for another meeting, but it cannot be. Regretfully he 
leaves by the window through which he had entered so happily. 
He was so badly wounded in the fingers that they were in a 
sorry state; yet he straightened the bars and set them in their 
place again, so that from neither side, either before or behind, 
was it evident that any one had drawn out or bent any of the 
bars. When he leaves the room, he bows and acts precisely as 
if he were before a shrine; then he goes with a heavy heart, and 
reaches his lodgings without being recognised by any one. He 
throws himself naked upon his bed without awaking any one, 
and then for the first time he is surprised to notice the cuts in 
his fingers; but he is not at all concerned, for he is very sure 
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that the wound was caused by dragging the window bars from 
the wail Therefore he was not at all worried, for he would 
rather have had both arms dragged from his body than not 
enter through the window. But he would have been very angry 
and distressed, if he had thus injured and wounded himself under 
any other circumstances. 

Vv. 4755-5006. — In the morning, within her curtained room, 
the Queen had fallen into a gentle sleep; she had not noticed 
that her sheets were spotted with blood, but she supposed 
them to be perfectly white and clean and presentable. Now 
Meleagant, as soon as he was dressed and ready, went to the 
room where the Queen lay. He finds her awake, and he sees 
the sheets spotted with fresh drops of blood, whereupon he 
nudges his companions and, suspicious of some mischief, looks 
at the bed of Kay the seneschal, and sees that his sheets are 
blood-stained too, for you must know that in the night his 
wounds had begun to bleed afresh. Then he said: “Lady, 
now I have found the evidence that I desired. It is very true 
that any man is a fool to try to confine a woman: he wastes 
his efforts and his pains. He who tries to keep her under guard 
loses her sooner than the man who takes no thought of her. A 
fine watch, indeed, has been kept by my father, who is guarding 
you on my behalf ! He has succeeded in keeping you from me, 
but, in spite of him, Kay the seneschal has looked upon you last 
night, and has done what he pleased with you, as can readily 
be proved.” What is that? ” she asks. “ Since I must speak, 
I find blood on your sheets, which proves the fact. I know it 
and can prove it, because I find on both your sheets and his 
the blood which issued from his wounds: the evidence is very 
strong.” Then the Queen saw on both beds the bloody sheets, 
and marvelling, she blushed with shame and said: “ So help me 
God, this blood which I see upon my sheets was never brought 
here by Kay, but my nose bled during the night, and I suppose 
it must be from my nose.” In saying so, she thinks she tells 
the truth. “ By my head,” says Meleagant, “ there is nothing 
in what you say. Swearing is of no avail, for you are taken in 
your guilt, and the truth will soon be proved.” Then he said 
to the guards who were present: “ Gentlemen, do not move, and 
see to it that the sheets are not taken from the bed until I 
return, I wish the king to do me justice, as soon as he has seen 
the truth.” Then he searched until he found him, and falling 
at his feet, he said : “ Sire, come to see what you have failed 
to guard. Come to see the Queen, and you shall see the certain 
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marvels which I have already seen and tested. But, before you 
go, I beg you not to fail to be just and upright toward me. 
You know well to what danger I have exposed myself for the 
Queen; yet, you are no friend of mine and keep her from me 
under guard. This morning I went to see her in her bed, and 
I remarked tnat Kay lies with her every night. Sire, for God’s 
sake, be not angry, if I am disgruntled and if I complain. For 
it is very humiliating for me to be hated and despised by one 
with whom Kay is allowed to lie.” ‘‘ Silence! ”^says the king; 

I don’t believe it.” ‘‘ Then come, my lord, and see the sheets 
and the state in which Kay has left them. Since you will not 
believe my words, and since you think I am lying, I will show 
you the sheets and the quilt covered with blood from Kay’s 
wounds.” “ Come now,” says the king; “ I wish to see for 
myself, and my eyes will judge of the truth.” Then the king 
goes directly to the room, where the Queen got up at his approach. 
He sees that the sheets are blood-stained on her bed and on 
Kay’s alike, and he says: “ Lady, it is going badly now, if what 
my son has said is true.” Then she replies : “ So help me God, 
never even in a dream was uttered such a monstrous lie. I 
think Kay the seneschal is courteous and loyal enough not to 
commit such a deed, and besides, I do not expose ray body in 
the market-place, nor ofier it of my own free will. Surely, Kay 
is not the man to make an insulting proposal to me, and I have 
never desired and shall never desire to do such a thing myself.” 

Sire, I shall be much obliged to you,” says Meleagant to his 
father, “ if Kay shall be made to atone for this outrage, and 
the Queen’s shame thus be exposed. It devolves upon you to 
see that justice is done, and this justice I now request and 
claim. Kay has betrayed King Arthur, his lord, who had such 
confidence in him that he entrusted to him what he loved most 
in the world.” “ Let me answer, sire,” says Kay, “ and I shall 
exonerate myself. May God have no mercy upon my soul when 
I leave this world, if I ever lay with my lady I Indeed, I should 
rather be dead than ever do my lord such an ugly wrong, and may 
God never grant me better health than I have now but rather 
kill me on the spot, if such a thought ever entered my mind! 
But I know that my wounds bled profusely last night, and that 
is the reason why my sheets are stained with blood. That is 
why your son suspects me, but surely he has no right to do so.” 
And Meleagant answers turn: “ So help me God, the devils and 
demons have betrayed you. You grew too heated last night 
and, as a result of your exertions, your wounds have doubtless 
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bled afresh. There is no use in your denying it; we can see 
it^ and it is perfectly evident. It is right that he should atone 
for his crime, who is so plainly taken in his guilt. Never did a 
knight with so fair a name commit such iniquity as this, and 
yours is the shame for it.” “ Sire, sire,” says Kay to the king, 
I will defend the Queen and myself against the accusation of 
your son. He harasses and distresses me, though he has no 
ground to treat me so.” “ You cannot fight,” the king replies; 

you are too jil.” Sire, if you will allow it, I will fight with 
him, ill as I am, and will show him that I am not guilty of the 
crime which he imputes to me.” But the Queen, having 
secretly sent word to Lancelot, tells the king that she will 
present a knight who will defend the seneschal, if Meleagant 
dares to urge this charge. Then Meleagant said at once: 

There is no knight without exception, even were he a giant, 
whom I will not fight until one of us is defeated.” Then 
Lancelot came in, and with him such a rout of knights that the 
whole hall was filled with them. As soon as he had entered, 
in the hearing of ail, both young and old, the Queen told what 
had happened, and said: ‘‘ Lancelot, this insult has been done 
me by Meleagant. In the presence of all who hear his words 
he says I have lied, if you do not make him take it back. Last 
night, he asserted, Kay lay with me, because he found my sheets, 
like his, ail stained with blood; and he says that he stands 
convicted, unless he will undertake his own defence, or unless 
some one else will fight the battle on his behalf.” Lancelot 
says : “You need never use arguments with me. May it not 
please God that either you or he should be thus discredited ! I 
am ready to fight and to prove to the extent of my power that 
he never was guilty of such a thought. I am ready to employ 
my strength in his behalf, and to defend him against this charge.” 
Then Meleagant jumped up and said : “ So help me God, I am 
pleased and well satisfied with that; no one need think that 
I object.” And Lancelot said: “ My lord king, I am well 
acquainted with suits and laws, with trials and verdicts: in a 
question of veracity an oath should be taken before the fight.” 
Meleagant at once replies: “ I agree to take an oath; so let the 
relics be brought at once, for I know well that I am right.” 
And Lancelot answers him: “ So help me God, no one who ever 
knew Kay the seneschal would doubt his word on such a point.” 
Then they call for their horses, and ask that their arms be 
brought. This is promptly done, and when the valets had 
armed them, they were ready for the fight. Then the holy 
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relics are brought forth: Meleagant steps forward, with Lancelot 
by his side, and both fall on their knees. Then Meleagant, 
laying his hands upon the relics, swears unreservedly: “ So 
help me God and this holy relic, Kay the seneschal lay with the 
Queen in her bed last night and had his pleasure with her.'’ 
“ And I swear that thou liest," says Lancelot, and further- 
more I swear that he neither lay with her nor touched her. 
And may it please God to take vengeance upon him who has 
lied, and may He bring the truth to light! Moreover, I will 
take another oath and swear, whoever may dislike it or be 
displeased, that if I am permitted to vanquish Meleagant to-day, 
I will show liim no mercy, so help me God and these relics 
here I ” The king felt no joy when he heard this oath. 

Vv. 5007-5198. — ^When the oaths had been taken, their horses 
were brought forward, which were fair and good in every way. 
Each man mounts his own horse, and they ride at once at each 
other as fast as the steeds can carry them; and when the horses 
are in mid-career, the knights strike each other so fiercely that 
there is nothing left of the lances in their hands. Each brings 
the other to earth; however, they are not dismayed, but they 
rise at once and attack each other with their sharp drawn 
swords. The burning sparks fly in the air from their helmets. 
They assail each other so bitterly with the drawn swords in 
their hands that, as they thrust and draw, they encounter each 
other with their blows and will not pause even to catch their 
breath. The king in his grief and anxiety called the Queen, 
who had gone up in the tower to look out from the balcony: he 
begged her for God’s sake, the Creator, to let them be separated. 

Whatever is your pleasure is agreeable to me,” the Queen says 
honestly; “ I shall not object to anything you do.” Lancelot 
plainly heard what reply the Queen made to the king’s request, 
and from that time he ceased to fight and renounced the struggle 
at once. But Meleagant does not wish to stop, and continues 
to strike and hew at him. But the king rushes between them 
and stops his son, who declares with an oath that he has no 
desire for peace. He wants to fight, and cares not for peace. 
Then the king says to him : “ Be quiet, and take my advice, 
and be sensible. No shame or harm shall come to thee, if thou 
wilt do what is right and heed my words. Dost thou not 
remember that thou hast agreed to fight him at King Arthur’s 
court? And dost thou not suppose that it would be a much 
greater honour for thee to defeat him there than anywhere else ? ” 
The king says this to see if he can so influence him as to appease 
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Mm and separate them. And Lancelot, who was impatient to 
go in search of my lord Gawain, requests leave of the king and 
Queen to depart. With their permission he goes away toward 
the water-bridge, and after him there followed a great company 
of knights. But it would have suited him very well, if many 
of those who went had stayed behind. They make long days’ 
journeys until they approach the water-bridge, but are still 
about a league from it. Before they came in sight of the 
bridge, a dwarf* came to meet them on a mighty hunter, holding 
a scourge with which to urge on and incite his steed. In accord- 
ance with his instructions, he at once inquired: Which of you 
is Lancelot ? Don’t conceal him from me; I am of your party; 
tell me confidently, for I ask the question for your good.” 
Lancelot replies in his own behalf, and says: I am he whom 
thou seekest and askest for.” Ah,” says the dwarf, “ frank 
knight, leave these people, and trust in me. Come along with 
me alone, for I will take thee to a goodly place. Let no one 
follow thee for anything, but let them wait here; for we shall 
return presently.” He, suspecting no harm in this, bids all Ms 
men stay there, and follows the dwarf who has betrayed him. 
Meanwhile Ms men who wait for him may continue to expect 
him long in vain, for they, who have taken and seized him, 
have no desire to give Mm up. And his men are in such a state 
of grief at his failure to return that they do not know what 
steps to take. They all say sorrowfully that the dwarf has 
betrayed them. It would be useless to inquire for him: with 
heavy hearts they begin to search, but they know not where to 
look for him with any hope of finding him. So they all take 
counsel, and the most reasonable and sensible agree on tMs, it 
seems : to go to the passage of the water-bridge, which is close 
by, to see if they can find my lord Gawain in wood or plain, and 
then with Ms advice search for Lancelot. Upon this plan they 
aU agree without dissension. Toward the water-bridge they go, 
and as soon as they reach the bridge, they see my lord Gawain 
overturned and fallen from the bridge into the stream which is 
very deep. One moment he rises, and the next he sinks; one 
moment they see Mm, and the next they lose Mm from sight. 
They make such efforts that they succeed in raising Mm with 
branches, poles and hooks. He had nothing but his hauberk 
on his back, and on Ms head was fixed Ms helmet, wMch was 
worth ten of the common sort, and he wore Ms iron greaves^ 
which were all rusty with Ms sweat, for he had endured great 
trials, and had passed victoriously through many perils and 
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assaults. His lance, his shield, and horse were all behind on 
the other bank. Those who have rescued him do not believe 
he is alive. For his body was full of water, and until he got rid 
of it, they did not hear him speak a word. But when his speech 
and voice and the passageway to his heart are free, and as soon 
as what he said could be heard and understood, he tried to speak: 
he inquired at once for the Queen, whether those present had 
any news of her. And they replied that she is still with King 
Bademagu, who serves her well and honourably.* '' Has no one 
come to seek her in this land? ” my lord Gawain then inquires 
of them. And they answer him: Yes, indeed.” Who? ” 
Lancelot of the Lake,” they say, ‘‘ who crossed the sword- 
bridge, and rescued and delivered her as well as all the rest of us. 
But we have been betrayed by a pot-bellied, humpbacked, and 
crabbed dwarf. He has deceived us shamefully in seducing 
Lancelot from us, and we do not know what he has done with 
him.” “ When was that? ” my lord Gawain inquires. “ Sire, 
near here this very day this trick was played on us, while he was 
coming with us to meet you.” And how has Lancelot been 
occupied since he entered this land? ” Then they begin to tell 
him all about him in detail, and then they tell him about the 
Queen, how she is waiting for him and asserting that nothing 
could induce her to leave the country until she sees him or hears 
some credible news of him. To them my lord Gawain replies : 
“ When we leave this bridge, we shall go to search for Lancelot.” 
There is not one who does not advise rather that they go to the 
Queen at once, and have the king seek Lancelot, for it is their 
opinion that his son Meleagant has shown his enmity by having 
him cast into prison. But if the king can learn where he is, he 
will certainly make him surrender him: they can rely upon this 
with confidence. 

Vv. 5I99-’5256. — ^They all agreed upon this plan, and started 
at once upon their way until they drew near the court where 
the Queen and king were. There, too, was Kay the seneschal, 
and that disloyal man, full to overflowing of treachery, who has 
aroused the greatest anxiety for Lancelot on the part of the 
party which now arrives. They feel they have been discomfited 
and betrayed, and they make great lament in their misery. It 
is not a gracious message which reports this mourning to the 
Queen. Nevertheless, she deports herself with as good a grace 
as possible. She resolves to endure it, as she must, for the sake 
of my lord Gawain. However, she does not so conceal her grief 
that it does not somewhat appear. She has to show both joy 
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and grief at once: her heart is empty for Lancelot, and to my 
lord Gawain she shows excessive joy. Every one who hears 0! 
the loss of Lancelot is grief-stricken and distracted. The king 
would have rejoiced at the coming of my lord Gawain and 
would have been delighted with his acquaintance; but he is so 
sorrowful and distressed over the betrayal of Lancelot that he 
is prostrated and full of grief. And the Queen beseeches him 
insistently to have him searched for, up and down throughout 
the land, without postponement or delay. My lord Gawain 
and Kay and all the others join in this prayer and request. 

Leave this care to me, and speak no more of it,’’ the king 
replies, for I have been ready to do so for some time. With- 
out need of request or prayer this search shall be made with 
thoroughness.” Every one bows in sign of gratitude, and the 
king at once sends messengers through his realm, sagacious and 
prudent men-at-arms, who inquired for him throughout the 
land. They made inquiry for him everywhere, but gained no 
certain news of him. Not finding any, they come back to the 
place where the knights remain; then Gawain and Kay and all 
the others say that they will go in search of him, fully armed 
and lance in rest; they will not trust to sending some one else. 

Vv. 5257-5378. — One day after dinner they were all in the hall 
putting on their arms, and the point had been reached where 
there was nothing to do but start, when a valet entered and 
passed by them all until he came before the Queen, whose cheeks 
were by no means rosy! for she was in such mourning for 
Lancelot, of whom she had no news, that she had lost all her 
colour. The valet greeted her as well as the king, who was by 
her side, and then all the others and Kay and my lord Gawain. 
He held a letter in his hand which he gave to the king, who 
took it. The king had it read in the hearing of all by one who 
made no mistake in reading it. The reader knew full well how 
to communicate to them what was written in the parchment: 
he says that Lancelot sends greetings to the king as his kind 
lord, and thanks him for the honour and kindness he has shown 
him, and that he now places himself at the king’s orders. And 
know that he is now hale and hearty at King Arthur’s court, 
and he bids him tell the Queen to come thither, if she will con- 
sent, in company with my lord Gawain and Kay. In proof of 
which, he affixed his signature which they should recognise, as 
indeed they did. At this they were very happy and glad; the 
whole court resounds with their jubilation, and they say they 
will start next day as soon as it is light. So, when the day 
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broke, they make ready and prepare: they rise and mount and 
start. With great joy and jubilee the king escorts them for a 
long distance on their way. When he has conducted them to 
the frontier and has seen them safely across the border, he takes 
leave of the Queen, and likewise of all the rest. And when he 
comes to take his leave, the Queen is careful to express her 
gratitude for all the kindness he has shown to her, and throwing 
her arms about his neckj she ofiers and promises him her own 
service and that of her lord: no greater promisg can she make.* 
And my lord Gawain promises his service to him, as to his lord 
and friend, and then Kay does likewise, and all the rest. Then 
the king commends them to God as they start upon their way. 
After these three, he bids the rest farewell, and then turns his 
face toward home. The Queen and her company do not tarry 
a single day until news of them reaches the court. King Arthur 
was delighted at the news of the Queen’s approach, and he is 
happy and pleased at the thought that his nephew had brought 
about the Queen’s return, as well as that of Kay and of the lesser 
folk. But the truth is quite different from what he thinks. 
All the town is cleared as they go to meet them, and knights 
and vassals join in shouting as they approach: ‘‘ Welcome to 
my lord Gawain, who has brought back the Queen and many 
another captive lady, and has freed for us many prisoners!” 
Then Gawain answered them: Gentlemen, I do not deserve 
your praise. Do not trouble ever to say this again, for the 
compliment does not apply to me. This honour causes me only 
shame, for I did not reach the Queen in time; my detention 
made me late. But Lancelot reached there in time, and won 
such honour as was never won by any other knight.” Where 
is he, then, fair dear sire, for we do not see him here?” 

Where? ” echoes my lord Gawain; at the court of my lord 
the King, to be sure. Is he not ? ” “ No, he is not here, or any- 

where else in this country. Since my lady was taken away, 
we have had no news of him.” Then for the first time my lord 
Gawain realised that the letter had been forged, and that they 
had been betrayed and deceived: by the letter they had been 
misled. Then they all begin to lament, and they come thus 
weeping to the court, where the King at once asks for informa- 
tion about the affair. There were plenty who could tell him 
how much Lancelot had done, how the Queen and all the cap- 
tives were delivered from durance by him, and by what 
treachery the dwarf had stolen him and drawn him away from 
them. T?his news is not pleasing to the King, and he is very 
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sorry and full of grief; but his heart is so lightened by the 
pleasure he takes in the Queen’s return^ that his grief concludes 
in joy. When he has what he most desires^ he cares little for 
the rest. 

Vv. S379“55i4- — ^While the Queen was out of the country, 
I believe, the ladies and the damsels who were disconsolate, 
decided among themselves that they would marry soon, and 
they organised a contest and a tournament. The lady of 
Noauz was patroness of it, with the lady of Pomelegloi. They 
will have nothing to do with those who fare ill, but they assert 
that they will accept those who comport themselves well in the 
tournament. And they had the date of the contest proclaimed 
a long while in advance in all the countries near and far, in 
order that there might be more participants. Now the Queen 
arrived before the date they had set, and as soon as the ladies 
heard of the Queen’s return, most of them came at once to the 
King and besought him to grant them a favour and boon, which 
he did. He promised to do whatever they wished, before he 
knew what their desire might be. Then they told him that they 
wished him to let the Queen come to be present at their contest. 
And he who was not accustomed to forbid, said he was willing, 
if she wished it so. In happy mood they go to the Queen and 
say to her: Lady, do not deprive us of the boon which the 
King has granted us.” Then she asks them: ‘‘ What is that? 
Don’t fail to telll” Then they say to her: If you will come 
to our tournament, he will not gainsay you nor stand in the way.” 
Then she said that she would come, since he was willing that 
she should. Promptly the dames send word throughout the 
realm that they are going to bring the Queen on the day set 
for the tournament. The news spread far and near, here and 
there, until it reached the kingdom whence no one used to 
return — ^but now whoever wished might enter or pass out un- 
opposed. The news travelled in this kingdom until it came to 
a seneschal of the faithless Meleagant — ^may an evil fire bum him 1 
This seneschal had Lancelot in his keeping, for to him he had 
been entrusted by his enemy Meleagant, who hated him with 
deadly hate. Lancelot learned the hour and date of the tourna- 
ment, and as soon as he heard of it, his eyes were not tearless 
nor was his heart glad. The lady of the house, seeing Lancelot 
sad and pensive, thus spoke to him: Sire, for God’s sake and 
for your own soul’s good, tell me truly,” the lady said, “ why 
you are so changed. You won’t eat or drink anything, and I 
see that you do not make merry or laugh. You can tell me 
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with, confidence why you are so sad and troubled/’ ‘‘ Ah^ lady^ 
for God’s sake, do not be surprised that I am sad ! Truly, I am 
very much downcast, since I cannot be present where all that is 
good in the world will be assembled: that is, at the tournament 
where there will be a gathering of the people who make the 
earth tremble. Nevertheless, if it pleased you, and if God 
should incline your heart to let me go thither, you might rest 
assured that I should be careful to return to my captivity here/’ 

I would gladly do it,” she replied, “ if I did not see that my 
death and destruction would result. But I ani in such terror 
of my lord, the despicable Meleagant, that I would not dare to 
do it, for he would kill my husband at once. It is not strange 
that I am afraid of him, for, as you know, he is very bad.” 

Lady, if you are afraid that I may not return to you at once 
after the tournament, I will take an oath which I will never 
break, that nothing will detain me from returning at once to 
my prison here immediately after the tournament.” Upon 
my word,” said she, I will allow it upon one condition.” 

Lady, what condition is tha,t? ” Then she replies: “ Sire, 
upon condition that you will sv^rear to return to me, and promise 
that I shall have your love.” Lady, I give you all the love 
I have, and swear to come back.” Then the lady laughs and 
says: “ I have no cause to boast of such a gift, for I know you 
have bestowed upon some one else the love for which I have just 
made request. However, I do not disdain to take so much of it 
as I can get. I shall be satisfied with what I can have, and will 
accept your oath that you will be so considerate of me as to 
return hither a prisoner.” 

Vv. 55iS”5594. — lu accordance with her wish, Lancelot 
swears by Holy Church that he will return without fail. And 
the lady at once gives him the vermilion arms of her lord, and 
his horse which was marvellously good and strong and brave. 
He mounts and leaves, armed with handsome, new arms, and 
proceeds until he comes to Noauz. He espoused this side in 
the tournament, and took his lodging outside the town. Never 
did such a noble man choose such a small and lowly lodging- 
place; but he did not wish to lodge where he might be recog- 
nised. There were many good and excellent knights gathered 
within the town. But there were many more outside, for so 
many had come on account of the presence of the Queen that 
the fifth part could not be accommodated inside. For every 
one who would have been there under ordinary circumstances, 
there were seven who would not have come excepting on the 
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Queen’s account. The barons were quartered in tents, lodges, 

and pavilions for five leagues around. Moreover, it was wonder- 
ful how many gentle ladies and damsels were there. Lancelot 
placed his shield outside the door of his lodging-place, and then, 
to make himself more comfortable, he took off his arms and lay 
down upon a bed which he held in slight esteem; for it was 
narrow and had a thin mattress, and was covered with a coarse 
hempen cloth. Lancelot had thrown himself upon the bed all 
disarmed, and as he lay there in such poor estate, behold! a 
fellow came in in his shirt-sleeves; he was a herald-at-arms, and 
had left his coat and shoes in the tavern as a pledge; so he 
came running barefoot and exposed to the wind. He saw the 
shield hanging outside the door, and looked at it; but naturally 
he did not recognise it or know to whom it belonged, or who 
was the bearer of it. He sees the door of the house standing 
open, and upon entering, he sees Lancelot upon the bed, and as 
soon as he saw him, he recognised him and crossed himself. And 
Lancelot made a sign to him, and ordered him not to speak of 
him wherever he might go, for if he should tell that he knew 
him, it would be better for him to have his eyes put out or his 
neck broken. Sire,’’ the herald says, ‘‘ I have always held 
you in high esteem, and so long as I live, I shall never do any- 
thing to cause you displeasure.” Then he runs from the house 
and cries aloud: “ Now there has come one who will take the 
measure 1 Now there has come one who will take the measure ! ” 
The fellow shouts this everywhere, and the people come from 
every side and ask him what is the meaning of his cry. He is 
not so rash as to answer them, but goes on shouting the same 
words : “ Now there has come one who will take the measure 1 ” 
This herald was the master of us all, when he taught us to use 
the phrase, for he was the first to make use of it. 

Vv. 5595-5640. — ^Now the crowd was assembled, including 
the Queen and all the ladies, the knights and the other people, 
and there were many men-at-arms everywhere, to the right and 
left. At the place where the tournament was to be, there were 
some large wooden stands for the use of the Queen with her 
ladies and damsels. Such fine stands were never seen before — 
they were so long and well constructed. Thither the ladies 
betook themselves with the Queen, wishing to see who would 
fare better or worse in the combat. Knights arrive by tens, 
twenties, and thirties, here eighty and there ninety, here a 
hundred, there still more, and yonder twice as many yet; so 
that the press is so great in front of the stands and all around 
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that they decide to begin the joust. As they assemble^ armed 
and unarmed, their lances suggest the appearance of a wood, 
for those who have come to the sport brought so many lances 
that there is nothing in. sight but lances, banners, and standards. 
Those who are going to take part begin to joust, and they find 
plenty of their companions who had come with similar intent. 
Still others prepare to perform other feats of chivalry. The 
fields, meadows, and fallow lands are so full of knights that it is 
impossible to estimate how many of them are there. But there 
was no sign of Lancelot at this first gathering o'f the knights; 
but later, when he entered the middle of the field, the herald 
saw him and could not refrain from crying out: Behold him 
who will take the measure! Behold him who will take the 
measure ! ’’ And the people ask him who he is, but he will not 
tell them anything. 

Vv. 5641-6104. — When Lancelot entered the tournament, he 
was as good as twenty of the best, and he began to fight so 
doughtily that no one could take his eyes from him, wherever 
he was. On the Pomelegloi side there was a brave and valorous 
knight, and his horse was spirited and swifter than a wild stag. 
He was the son of the Irish king, and fought well and hand- 
somely. But the unknown knight pleased them all more a 
hundred times. In wonder they all make haste to ask: “Who 
is this knight who fights so well? ” And the Queen privily 
called a clever and wise damsel to her and said: “ Damsel, you 
must carry a message, and do it quickly and with few words. 
Go down from the stand, and approach yonder knight with the 
vermilion shield, and tell him privately that I bid him do his 
^ worst.’ ” She goes quickly, and with intelligence executes 
the Queen’s command. She sought the knight until she came 
up close to him ; then she said to him prudently and in a voice 
so low that no one standing by might hear: “ Sire, my lady 
the Queen sends you word by me that you shall do your ^ worst,’ ” 
When he heard this, he replied: “ Very willingly,” like one who 
is altogether hers. Then he rides at another knight as hard as 
his horse can carry him, and misses his thrust which should have 
struck him. From that time till evening fell he continued to do 
as badly as possible in accordance with the Queen’s desire. But 
the other, who fought with him, did not miss his thrust, but 
struck him with such violence that he was roughly handled. 
Thereupon he took to flight, and after that he never turned his 
horse’s head toward any knight, and were he to die for it, he 
would never do an3d:hmg unless he saw in it his shame, dis- 
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grace, and dishonour; he even pretends to be afraid of ali the 
knights who pass to and fro. And the very knights who 
formerly esteemed him now hurled jests and jibes at him. And 
the herald who had been saying: ‘^He will beat them ail in 
turn ! ’’ is greatly dejected and discomfited when he hears the 
scornful jokes of those who shout: ^'Friend, say no more! 
This fellow will not take any one's measure again. He has 
measured so much that his yardstick is broken, of which thou 
hast boasted to us so much." Many say: “ What is he going 
to do? He w'as so brave just now; but now he is so cowardly 
that there is not a knight whom he dares to face. The cause 
of his first success must have been that he never engaged at 
arms before, and he was so brave at his first attack that the 
most skilled knight dared not withstand him, for he fought 
like a wild man. But now he has learned so much of arms 
that he will never wish to bear them again his w’-hole life long. 
His heart cannot longer endure the thought, for there is nothing 
more cowardly than his heart." And the Queen, as she watches 
him, is happy and well-pleased, for she knows full well, though 
she does not say it, that this is surely Lancelot. Thus all day 
long till evening he played his coward’s part, and late in the 
afternoon they separated. At parting there was a great dis- 
cussion as to who had done the best. The son of the Irish king 
thinlcs that without doubt or contradiction he has all the glory 
and renown. But he is grievously mistaken, for there were 
plenty of others as good as he. Even the vermilion knight so 
pleased the fairest and gentlest of the ladies and damsels that 
they had gazed at him more than at any other knight, for they 
had remarked how well he fought at first, and how excellent 
and brave he was; then he had become so cowardly that he 
dared not face a single knight, and even the worst of them 
could defeat and capture him at will. But knights and ladies 
all agreed that on the morrow they should return to the list, 
and the damsels should choose as their lords those who should 
win honour in that day’s fight: on this arrangement they all 
agree. Then they turn toward their lodgings, and when they 
had returned, here and there men began to say: What has 
become of the worst, the most craven and despised of knights ? 
Whither did he go? Where is he concealed? Where is he to 
be found ? Where shall we search for him ? We shall probably 
never see him again. For he has been driven off by cowardice, 
with which he is so filled that there is no greater craven in the 
world than he. And he is not wrong, for a coward is a hundred 
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times more at ease than a valorous fighting man. Cowardice 
is easy of entreaty^ and that is the reason he has given her the 
kiss of peace and has taken from her all she has to give. Courage 
never so debased herself as to lodge in his breast or take quarters 
near him. But cowardice is altogether lodged with him^ and 
she has found a host who will honour her and serve her so 
faithfully that he is willing to resign his own fair name for liers.^’ 
Thus they wrangle all nighty vying with each other in slander. 
But often one man maligns another, and yet is much worse 
himself than the object of his blame and scorn.* Thus, every 
one said what he pleased about him. And when the next day 
dawned, all the people prepared and came again to the jousting 
place. The Queen was in the stand again, accompanied by her 
ladies and damsels and many knights without their arms, who 
had been captured or defeated, and these explained to them 
the armorial bearings of the knights whom they most esteem. 
Thus they talk among themselves: ‘‘Do you see that knight 
yonder with a golden band across the middle of his red shield ? 
That is Governauz of Roberdic. And do you see that other 
one, who has an eagle and a dragon painted side by side upon 
his shield? That is the son of the King of Aragon, who has 
come to this land in search of glory and renown. And do you 
see that one beside him, who thrusts and jousts so well, bearing 
a shield with a leopard painted on a green ground on one part, 
and the other half is azure blue? That is Ignaures the well- 
beloved, a lover himself and jovial. And he who bears the 
shield with the pheasants portrayed beak to beak is Coguillanz 
of Mautirec. Do you see those two side by side, with their 
dappled steeds, and golden shields showing black lions? One 
is named Semiramis, and the other is his companion; their 
shields are painted alike. And do you see the one who has a 
shield with a gate painted on it, through which a stag appears 
to be passing out? That is King Ider, in truth. Thus they 
talk up in the stand. “ That shield was made at Limoges, 
whence it was brought by Pilades, who is very ardent and keen 
to be always in the fight. That shield, bridle, and breast-strap 
were made at Toulouse, and were brought here by Kay of 
Estraus. The other came from Lyons on the Rhone, and there 
is no better under heaven; for his great merit it was presented 
to Taulas of the Desert, who bears it well and protects himself 
with it skilfully. Yonder shield is of English workmanship 
and was made at London; you see on it two swallo'ws which 
appear as if about to fly; yet they do not move, but receive 
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many blows from the Poitevin lances of steel ; he who has it is 
poor Thoas.’’ Thus they point out and describe the arms of 
those they know; but they see nothing of him whom they had 
held in such contempt, and, not remarking him in the fray, they 
suppose that he has slipped away. When the Queen sees that 
he is not there, she feels inclined to send some one to search 
for him in the crowd until he be found. She knows of no one 
better to send in search of him than she who yesterday per- 
formed her errand. So, straightway calling her, she said to her: 

Damsel, go and mount your palfrey ! I send you to the same 
knight as I sent you yesterday, and do you seek him until you 
find him. Do not delay for any cause, and tell him again to do 
his ^ worst.^ And when you have given him this message, mark 
well what reply he makes/’ The damsel makes no delay, for 
she had carefully noticed the direction he took the night before, 
knowing well that she would be sent to him again. She made 
her way through the ranks until she saw the knight, whom she 
instructs at once to do his “ worst ” again, if he desires the love 
and favour of the Queen which she sends him. And he makes 
answer: “ My thanks to her, since such is her will I ” Then the 
damsel went away, and the valets, sergeants, and squires begin 
to shout: “ See this marvellous thing! He of yesterday with 
the vermilion arms is back again. What can he want? Never 
in the world was there such a vile, despicable, and craven 
wretch! He is so in the power of cowardice that resistance is 
useless on his part.” And the damsel returns to the Queen, 
who detained her and would not let her go until she heard what 
his response had been; then she heartily rejoiced, feeling no 
longer any doubt that this is he to whom she altogether belongs, 
and he is hers in like manner. Then she bids the damsel 
quickly return and tell him that it is her command and prayer 
that he shall do his best and she says she will go at once 
without delay. She came down from the stand to v/nere her 
valet with the palfrey was awaiting her. She mounted and 
rode until she found the knight, to whom she said at once: 
'' Sire, my lady now sends word that you shall do the ‘ best ’ 
you can! ” And he replies: Tell her now that it is never a 
hardship to do her will, for whatever pleases her is my delight.” 
The maiden was not slow in bearing back this message, for she 
thinks it will greatly please and delight the Queen. She made 
her way as directly as possible to the stand, where the Queen 
rose and started to meet her; however, she did not go down, 
but waited for her at the top of the steps. And the damsel 
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came happy in the message she had to bear. When she had 
climbed the steps and reached her side, she said: ‘'Lady, I 
never saw so courteous a knight, for he is more than ready to 
obey every command you send to him, for, if the truth be 
known, he accepts good and evil with the same countenance.’^ 
“ Indeed,” says the Queen, “ that may well be so.” Then she 
returns to the balcony to watch the knights. And Lancelot 
without delay seizes his shield by the leather straps, for he is 
kindled and consumed by the desire to show* his prowess. 
Guiding his horse’s head, he lets him run between two lines. 
All those mistaken and deluded men, who have spent a large 
part of the day and night in heaping him with ridicule, will soon 
1)6 disconcerted. For a long time they have had their sport 
and joke and fun. The son of the King of Ireland held his shield 
closely gripped by the leather straps, as he spurs fiercely to meet 
him from the opposite direction. They come together with 
such violence that the son of the Irish king having broken and 
splintered his lance, wishes no more of the tournament; for it 
was not moss he struck, but hard, dry boards. In this en- 
counter Lancelot taught him one of his thrusts, when he pinned 
his shield to his arm, and his arm to his side, and brought him 
down from his horse to earth. Like arrows the knights at once 
fly out, spurring and pricking from either side, some to relieve 
this knight, others to add to his distress. While some thus try 
to aid their lords, many a saddle is left empty in the strife and 
fray. But all that day Gawain took no hand at arms, though 
he was with the others there, for he took such pleasure in 
watching the deeds of him with the red painted arms that what 
the others did seemed to him pale in comparison. And the 
herald cheered up again, as he shouted aloud so that all could 
hear: “ Here there has one come who will take the measure! 
To-day you shall see what he can do. To-day his prowess 
shall appear.” Then the knight directs his steed and makes 
a very skilful thrust against a certain knight, whom he strikes 
so hard that he carries him a hundred feet or more from his 
horse. His feats with sword and lance are so well performed 
that there is none of the onlookers who does not find pleasure 
in watching him. Many even of those who bear arms find 
pleasure and satisfaction in what he does, for it is great sport 
to see how he makes horses and knights tumble and fall. He 
encounters hardly a single knight who is able to keep his seat, 
and he gives the horses he wins to those who want them. Then 
those who had been making game of him said: “Now we are 
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disgraced and mortified. It was a great mistake for us to 
deride and vilify this man, for he is surely worth a thousand 
such as we are on this field; for he has defeated and outdone 
all the knights in the world, so that there is no one now that 
opposes him.” And the damsels, who amazed were watching 
him, all said that he might take them to wife; but they did not 
dare to trust in their beauty or wealth, or power or highness, 
for not for her beauty or wealth would this peerless knight deign 
to choose any one of them. Yet, most of them are so en- 
amoured of him that they say that, unless they many him, 
they will not be bestowed upon any man this year. And the 
Queen, who hears them boast, laughs to herself and enjoys the 
fun, for well she knows that if ail the gold of Aorabia should be 
set before him, yet be who is beloved by them all would not 
select the best, the fairest, or the most charming of the group. 
One wish is common to them ail — each wishes to have him as her 
spouse. One is jealous of another, as if she were already his 
wife; and all this is because they see him so adroit that in their 
opinion no mortal man could perform such deeds as he had done. 
He did so well that when the time came to leave the list, they 
admitted freely on both sides that no one had equalled the 
knight with the vermilion shield. All said this, and it was true. 
But when he left, he allowed his shield and lance and trappings 
to fall where he saw the thickest press, then he rode ofi hastily 
with such secrecy that no one of all the host noticed that he had 
disappeared. But he went straight back to the place whence 
he had come, to keep his oath. When the tournament broke 
up, they all searched and asked for him, but without success, 
for he fled away, having no desire to be recognised. The 
knights are disappointed and distressed, for they would have 
rejoiced to have him there. But if the knights were grieved 
to have been deserted thus, still greater was the damsels’ grief 
when they learned the truth, and they asserted by St. John that 
they would not marry at all that year. If they can’t have him 
whom they truly love, then all the others may be dismissed. 
Thus the tourney was adjourned without any of them choosing 
a husband. Meanwhile Lancelot without delay repairs to his 
prison. But the seneschal arrived two or three days before 
Lancelot, and inquired where he was. And his wife, who had 
given to Lancelot his fair and well-equipped vermilion arms, as 
well as his harness and his horse, told the truth to the seneschal 
— how she had sent him where there had been jousting at the 
tourney of Noauz. ** Lady,” the seneschal replies, you could 
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truly have done nothing worse than that. Doubtless^ I shall 
smart for this^ for my lord Meleagant will treat me worse than 
the beach-combers’ law would treat me were I a mariner in 
distress. I shall be killed or banished the moment he hears 
the newS; and he will have no pity for me.” Fair sire^ be not 
now dismayed/’ the lady said; “there is no occasion for the 
fear you feel. There is no possibility of his detention, for he 
swore to me by the saints that he would return as soon as 
possible.” , 

Vv. 6105-6166. — Then the seneschal mounts, and coming to 
his lord, tells him the whole story of the episode; but at the 
same time, he emphatically reassures him, telling how his wife 
had received his oath that he would return to his prison. “ He 
will not break his word, I know,” says Meleagant; “ and yet 
I am very much displeased at what your wife has done. Not 
for any consideration would I have had him present at that 
tournament. But return now, and see to it that, when he 
comes back, he be so strictly guarded that he shall not escape 
from his prison or have any freedom of body: and send me 
word at once.” “ Your orders shall be obeyed,” says the 
seneschal. Then he goes away and finds Lancelot returned as 
prisoner in his yard. A messenger, sent by the seneschal, runs 
back at once to Meleagant, apprising him of Lancelot’s return. 
When he heard this news, he took masons and carpenters who 
unwillingly or of their own free-will executed his commands. 
He summoned the best artisans in the land, and commanded 
them to build a tower, and exert themselves to build it well. 
The stone was quarried by the seaside; for near Gorre on this 
side there runs a big broad arm of the sea, in the midst of which 
an island stood, as Meleagant well knew. He ordered the stone 
to be carried thither and the material for the construction of the 
tower. In less than fifty-seven days the tower was completely 
built, high and thick and well-founded. When it was com- 
pleted, he had Lancelot brought thither by night, and after 
putting him in the tower, he ordered the doors to be walled up, 
and made all the masons swear that they would never utter a 
word about this tower. It was his will that it should be thus 
sealed up, and that no door or opening should remain, except 
one small window. Here Lancelot was compelled to stay, and 
they gave him poor and meagre fare through this little window 
at certain hours, as the disloyal wretch had ordered and com- 
manded them. 

Vv, 6167-6220. — ^Now Meleagant has carried out all his 
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purpose, and he betakes himself to King Arthur’s court: behold 
him now arrived ! And when he was b^efore the King, he thus 
spoke with pride and arrogance: ‘‘King, I have scheduled a 
battle to take place in thy presence and in thy court. But I 
see nothing of Lancelot who agreed to be my antagonist. Never- 
theless, as my duty is, in the hearing of all who are present 
here, I offer myself to fight this battle. Md if he is here, let 
him now step forth and agree to meet me in your court a year 
from now. I know not if any one has told you how this battle 
was agreed upon. But I see knights here who were present at 
our conference, and who, if they would, could tell you the truth. 
If he should try to deny the truth, I should employ no hireling 
to take my place, but would prove it to him hand to hand.” 
The Queen, who was seated beside the King, draws him to her 
as she says: “ Sire, do you know who that knight is? It is 
Meleagant who carried me away while escorted by Kay the 
seneschal; he caused him plenty of shame and mischief too.” 
And the King answered her: “ Lady, I understand; I know 
full well that it is he who held my people in distress.” The 
Queen says no more, but the King addresses Meleagant: 
“ Friend,” he says, “ so help me God, we are very sad because 
we know nothing of Lancelot.” “ My lord King,” says Meleagant, 
“ Lancelot told me that I should surely find him here. No- 
where but in your court must I issue the call to this battle, and 
I desire all your knights here to bear me witness that I summon 
him to fight a year from to-day, as stipulated when we agreed 
to fight.” 

Vv. 6221-6458.— At this my lord Gawain gets up, much dis- 
tressed at what he hears : “ Sire, there is nothing known of Lance- 
lot in all this land,” he says; “ but we shall send in search of 
him and, if God will, we shall find him yet, before the end of the 
year is reached, unless he be dead or in prison. And if he does 
not appear, then grant me the battle, and I will fight for him: 
I will arm myself in place of Lancelot, if he does not return 
before that day.” “ Ah,” says Meleagant, “ for God’s sake, my 
fair lord King, grant him the boon. I join my request to his 
desire, for I know no knight in all the world with whom I 
would more gladly try my strength, excepting only Lancelot. 
But bear in mind that, if I do not fight with one of them, I will 
accept no exchange or substitution for either one.” And the 
King says that this is understood, if Lancelot does not return 
within the time. Then Meleagant left the royal court and 
iourneyed until he found his father, King Bademagu. In 
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order to appear brave and of consideration in his presence^ he 
began by making a great pretence and by assuming an ex- 
pression of marvellous cheer. That day the king was holding 
a joyous court at his city of Bade; it was his birthday^ which 
he celebrated with splendour and generosity, and there were 
many people of divers sorts gathered with him. All the palace 
was filled with knights and damsels, and among them was the 
sister of Meleagant, of whom I shall tell you, farther on, what is 
my thought and reason for mentioning her here.^ But it is not 
fitting that I should explain it here, for I do not wish to confuse 
or entangle my material, but rather to treat it straightforwardly. 
Now I must tell you that Meleagant in the hearing of all, both 
great and small, spoke thus to his father boastingly: “ Father/’ 
he says, “ so help me God, please tell me truly now whether he 
ought not to be well-content, and whether he is not truly brave, 
who can cause his arms to be feared at King Arthur’s court? ” 
To this question his father replies at once: Son,” he says, 
all good men ought to honour and serve and seek the company 
of one whose deserts are such.” Then he flattered him with 
the request that he should not conceal why he has alluded to 
this, what he wishes, and whence he comes. ‘‘ Sire, I know not 
whether you remember,” Meleagant begins, the agreements 
and stipulations which were recorded when Lancelot and I 
made peace. It was then agreed, I believe, and in the presence 
of many we were told, that we should present ourselves at the 
end of a year at Arthur’s court. I went thither at the appointed 
time, ready equipped for my business there. I did everything 
that had been prescribed: I called and searched for Lancelot, 
with whom I was to fight, but I could not gain a sight of him: 
he had fled and run away. When I came away, Gawain pledged 
his word that, if Lancelot is not alive and does not return within 
the time agreed upon, no further postponement will be asked, 
but that he himself will fight the battle against me in place of 
Lancelot. Arthur has no knight, as is well known, whose fame 
equals his, but before the flowers bloom again, I shall see, when 
we come to blows, whether his fame and his deeds are in accord: 
I only wish it could be settled now I ” “ Son,” says his father, 
“ thou art acting exactly like a fool. Any one, who knew it not 
before, may learn of thy madness from thy own lips. A good 
heart truly humbles itself, but the fool and the boastful never 
lose their folly. Son, to thee I direct my words, for the traits 
of thy character are so hard and dry that there is no place for 
sweetness or friendship. Thy heart is altogether pitiless: thou 
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art altogether in folly’s grasp. This accounts for my slight 
respect for thee, and this is what will cast thee down. If thou 
art brave, there will be plenty of men to say so in time of need. 
A virtuous man need not praise his heart in order to enhance 
his deed; the deed itself will speak in its own praise. Thy 
self-praise does not aid thee a whit to increase in any one’s 
esteem; indeed, I hold thee in less esteem. Son, I chasten thee; 
but to what end ? It is of little use to advise a fool. He only 
wastes his strength in vain who tries to cure the madness of a 
fool, and the wisdom that one teaches and expounds is worth- 
less, wasted and unemployed, unless it is expressed in works.” 
Then Meleagant was sorely enraged and furious. I may truly 
say that never could you see a mortal man so full of anger as he 
was ; the last bond between them was broken then, as he spoke 
to his father these ungracious words: Are you in a dream or 
trance, when you say that I am mad to tell you how my matters 
stand? I thought I had come to you as to my lord and my 
father; but that does not seem to be the case, for you insult 
me more outrageously than I think you have any right to do; 
moreover, you can give no reason for having addressed me 
thus.” '‘Indeed, I can.” “What is it, then?” “Because 
I see nothing in thee but folly and wrath. I know very well 
what thy courage is like, and that it will cause thee great trouble 
yet. A curse upon him who supposes that the elegant Lancelot, 
who is esteemed by all but thee, has ever fled from thee through 
fear. I am sure that he is buried or confined in some prison 
whose door is barred so tight that he cannot escape without 
leave. I should surely be sorely grieved if he were dead or 
in distress. It would surely be too bad, were a creature so 
splendidly equipped, so fair, so bold, yet so serene, to perish 
thus before his time. But, may it please God, this is not true.” 
Then Bademagu said no more ; but a daughter of his had 
listened attentively to all his words, and you must know that 
it was she whom I mentioned earlier in my tale, and who is not 
happy now to hear such news of Lancelot. It is quite clear to 
her that he is shut up, since no one knows any news of him or 
his wanderings. “ May God never look upon me, if I rest until 
I have some sure and certain news of him!” Straightway, 
without making any noise or disturbance, she runs and mounts 
a fair and easy-stepping mule. But I must say that when she 
leaves the court, she knows not which way to turn. However, 
she asks no advice in her predicament, but takes the first road 
she finds, and rides along at random rapidly, unaccompanied by 
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knight or squire. In her eagerness she makes haste to attain 
the object of her search. Keenly she presses forward in her 
quest, but it will not soon terminate. She may not rest or 
delay long in any single place, if she wishes to caiTy out her plan, 
— to release Lancelot from his prison, if she can find him and if 
it is possible. But in my opinion, before she finds him she will 
have searched in many a land, after many a journey and many 
a quest, before she has any news of him. But what would be 
the use of my telling you of her lodgings and hejr joumeyings? 
Finally, she travelled so far through hill and dale, up and down, 
that more than a month had passed, and as yet she had learned 
only so much as she knew before — ^that is, absolutely nothing. 
One day she was crossing a field in sad and pensive mood, when 
she saw a tower in the distance standing by the shore of an arm 
of the sea. Not within a league around about was there any 
house, cottage, or dwelling-place. Meleagant had had it built, 
and had confined Lancelot within. But of all this she still was 
unaware. As soon as she espied the tower, she fixed her atten- 
tion upon it to the exclusion of all else. And her heart gives 
her assurance that here is the object of her quest; now at last 
she has reached her goal, to which Fortune through many trials 
has at last directed her. 

Vv. 6459-6656. — ^The damsel draws so near to the tower that 
she can touch it with her hands. She walks about, listening 
attentively, I suppose, if perchance she may hear some welcome 
sound. She looks down and she gazes up, and she sees that the 
tower is strong and high and thick. She is amazed to see no 
door or window, except one little narrow opening. Moreover, 
there was no ladder or steps about this high, sheer tower. For 
this reason she surmises that it was made so intentionally, and 
that Lancelot is confined inside. But she resolves that before 
she tastes of food, she will learn whether this is so or not. She 
thinks she will call Lancelot by name, and is about to do so when 
she is deterred by hearing from the tower a voice which was 
making a marvellously sad moan as it called on death. It implores 
death to come, and complains of misery unbearable. In con- 
tempt of the body and life, it weakly piped in a low, hoarse tone : 
‘‘ Ah, fortune, how disastrously thy wheel has turned for me 1 
Thou hast mocked me shamefully: a while ago I was up, but 
now I am down; I was well off of late, but now I am in a sorry 
state; not long since thou didst smile on me, but now thy eyes 
are filled with tears. Alas, poor wretch, why didst thou trust in 
her, when so soon she has deserted thee! Behold, in a very little 
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while she has cast thee down from thy high estate 1 Fortune 
it was wrong of thee to mock me thus; but what carest thou 
Thou carest not how it may turn out. Ah^ sacred Cross! Ah, 
Holy Ghost! How am I wretched and undone! How com- 
pletely has my career been closed! Ah, Gawain, you who 
possess such worth, and whose goodness is unparalleled, 
surely I may well be amazed that you do not come to succour me. 
Surely you delay too long and are not showing courtesy. He 
ought indeed to receive your aid whom you used to love so de- 
votedly ! For my part I may truly say that there is no lodging- 
place or retreat on either side of the sea, where I would not have 
searched for you at least seven or ten years before finding you, 
if I knew you to be in prison. But why do I thus torment myself ? 
You do not care for me even enough to take this trouble. The 
rustic is right when he says that it is hard nowadays to &id a 
friend ! It is easy to test the true friend in time of need. Alas ! 
more than a year has passed since first I was put inside this 
tower. I feel hurt, Gawain, that you have so long deserted me ! 
But doubtless you know nothing of all this, and I have no ground 
for blaming you. Yes, when I think of it, this must be the case, 
and I was very wrong to imagine such a thing; for I am confident 
that not for all the world contains would you and your men have 
failed to come to release me from this trouble and distress, if you 
were aware of it. If for no other reason, you would be bound to 
do this out of love for me, your companion. But it is idle to 
talk about it — it cannot be. Ah, may the curse and the damna- 
tion of God and St. Sylvester rest upon him who has shut me up 
so shamefully! He is the vilest man alive, this envious Mele- 
agant, to treat me as evilly as possible!” Then he, who is 
wearing out his life in grief, ceases speaking and holds his peace. 
But when she, who was lingering at the base of the tower, heard 
what he said, she did not delay, but acted wisely and called him 
thus : Lancelot,” as loudly as she could ; “ friend, up there, speak 
to one who is your friend ! ” But inside he did not hear her words. 
Then she called out louder yet, until he in his weakness faintly 
heard her, and wondered who could be calling him. He heard 
the voice and heard his name pronounced, but he did not know 
who was calling him: he thinks it must be a spirit. He looks all 
about him to see, I suppose, if he could espy any one; but there 
is nothing to be seen but the tower and himself. “ God,” says 
he, what is that I heard? I heard some one speak, but see 
nothing 1 Indeed, this is passing marvellous, for I am not asleep, 
but wide awake. Of course, if this happened in a dream, I should 
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consider it an illusion; but I am awake, and therefore I am dis- 
tressed.” Then with some trouble he gets up, and with slow and 
feeble steps he moves toward the little opening. Once there, 
he peers through it, up and down and to either side. When he 
had looked out as best he might, he caught sight of her who had 
hailed him. He did not recognise her by sight. But she knew 
him at once and said : “ Lancelot, I have come from afar in search 
of you. Now, thank God, at last I have found you. I am she 
who asked of you a boon as you were on your way to the sword- 
bridge, and you very gladly granted it at my request: it was 
the head I bade you cut from the conquered knight whom I hated 
so. Because of this boon and this service you did me, I have 
gone to this trouble. As a guerdon I shall deliver you from here.” 
“ Damsel, many thanks to you,” the prisoner then replied; the 
service I did you will be well repaid if I am set at liberty. If 
you can get me out of here, I promise and engage to be hence- 
forth always yours, so help me the holy Apostle Paul ! And as 
;rj may see God face to face, I shall never fail to obey your com- 
mands in accordance with your will. You may ask for an5rthing 
f I have, and receive it without delay.” Friend, have no fear 
that you will not be released from here. You shall be loosed and 
set free this very day. Not for a thousand pounds would I 
renounce the expectation of seeing you free before the dawn of 
another day. Then I shall take you to a pleasant place, where 
you may rest and take your ease. There you shall have every- 
thing you desire, whatever it be. So have no fear. But first 
I must see if I can find some tool anywhere hereabouts with which 
you might enlarge this hole, at least enough to let you pass.” 

God grant that you find something,” he said, agreeing to 
this plan; I have plenty of rope in here, which the rascals gave 
me to pull up my food — ^hard barley bread and dirty water, which 
sicken my stomach and heart.” Then the daughter of Bademagu 
sought and found a strong, stout, sharp pick, which she handed 
to him. He pounded, and hammered and struck and dug, not- 
withstanding the pain it caused him, until he could get out 
comfortably. Now he is greatly relieved and glad, you may be 
sure, to be out of prison and to get away from the place where 
he has been so long confined. Now he is at large in the open 
air. You may be sure that he would not go back again, were 
some one to gather in a pile and give to him all the gold there is 
scattered in the world, 

Vv. 6657-6728. — Behold Lancelot now released, but so feeble 
that he staggered from his weakness and disability. Gently, 
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without hurting him^ she sets him before her on her mule^ and 
then they ride off rapidly. But the damsel purposely avoids 
the beaten track, that they may not be seen, and proceeds by a 
hidden path; for if she had travelled openly, doubtless some one 
would have recognised them and done them harm, and she would 
not have wished that to happen. So she avoided the dangerous 
places and came to a mansion where she often makes her sojourn 
because of its beauty and charm. The entire estate and the 
people on it belonged to her, and the place was well furnished, 
safe, and private. There Lancelot arrived. And as soon as he 
had come, and had laid aside his clothes, the damsel gently laid 
him on a lofty, handsome couch, then bathed and rubbed him 
so carefully that I could not describe half the care she took. 
She handled and treated him as gently as if he had been her 
father. Her treatment makes a new man of him, as she revives 
him with her cares. Now he is no less fair than an angel and is 
more nimble and more spry than anything you ever saw. When 
he arose, he was no longer mangy and haggard, but strong and 
handsome. And the damsel sought out for him the finest robe 
she could find, with which she clothed him when he arose. And 
he was glad to put it on, quicker than a bird in flight. He kissed 
and embraced the maid, and then said to her graciously: ^‘My 
dear, I have only God and you to thank for being restored to 
health again. Since I owe my liberty to you, you may take and 
command at will my heart and body, my service and estate. I 
belong to you in return for what you have done for me; but it 
is long since I have been at the court of my lord Arthur, who has 
shown me great honour; and there is plenty there for me to do. 
Now, my sweet gentle friend, I beg you afiectionately for 
leave to go; then, with your consent, I should feel free to 
go.” “ Lancelot, fair, sweet dear friend, I am quite willing,” 
the damsel says; ‘‘ I desire your honour and welfare above 
everything everywhere.” Then she gives him a wonderful 
horse she has, the best horse that ever was seen, and he leaps 
up without so much as saying to the stirrups ‘‘ by your leave ” : 
he was up without considering them. Then to God, who never 
lies, they commend each other with good intent. 

Vv. 6729-7004. — ^Lancelot was so glad to be on the road that, 
if I should take an oath, I could not possibly describe the joy he 
felt at having escaped from his trap. But he said to himself 
repeatedly that woe was the traitor, the reprobate, whom now 
he has tricked and ridiculed, “ for in spite of him I have escaped.” 
Then he swears by the heart and body of Him who made the 
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world that not for all the riches and wealth from Babylon to 
Ghent would he let Meleagant escape^ if he once got him in his 
power: for he has him to thank for too much harm and shame! 
But events will soon turn out so as to make this possible ; for 
this very Meleagant, whom he threatens and presses hard, had 
already come to court that day without being summoned by 
any one; and the first thing he did was to search until he found 
my lord Gawain, Then the rascally proven traitor asks him 
about Lancelot, whether he had been seen or four^d, as if he him- 
self did not know the truth. As a matter of fact, he did not 
know the truth, although he thought he knew it well enough. 
And Gawain told him, as was true, that he had not been seen, 
and that he had not come. “ Well, since I donT find him/’ says 
Meleagant, do you come and keep the promise you made me; 
I shall not longer wait for you.” Then Gawain makes answer : 

I will keep presently my word with you, if it please God in 
whom I place my trust. I expect to discharge my debt to you. 
But if it comes to throwing dice for points, and I should throw 
a higher number than you, so help me God and the holy faith, 
I’ll not withdraw, but will keep on until I pocket all the stakes.” 
Then without delay Gawain orders a rug to be thrown down and 
spread before him. There was no snivelling or attempt to run 
away when the squires heard this command, but without grum- 
bling or complaint they execute what he commands. They bring 
the rug and spread it out in the place indicated; then he who 
had sent for it takes his seat upon it and gives orders to be armed 
by the young men who were standing unarmed before him. 
There were two of them, his cousins or nephews, I know not 
which, but they were accomplished and knew what to do. They 
arm him so skilfully and well that no one could find any fault in 
the world with them for any mistake in what they did. When 
they finished arming him, one of them went to fetch a Spanish 
steed able to cross the fields, woods, hills, and valleys more 
swiftly than the good Bucephalus. Upon a horse such as you 
have heard Gawain took his seat — the admired and most 
accomplished knight upon whom the sign of the Cross was ever 
made. Already he was about to seize his shield, when he saw 
Lancelot dismount before him, whom he was not expecting to 
see. He looked at him in amazement, because he had come so 
unexpectedly; and, if I am not wrong, he was as much surprised 
as if he had fallen from the clouds. However, no business of his 
own can detain him, as soon as he sees Lancelot, from dis- 
mounting and extending his arms to him, as he embraces, salutes 
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and kisses him. Now he is happy and at ease^ when he has 
found his companion. Now I will tell you the truth, and you 
must not think I lie, that Gawain would not wish to be chosen 
king, unless he had Lancelot with him. The King and all the 
rest now learn that, in spite of all, Lancelot, for whom they so 
long have watched, has come back quite safe and sound. There- 
fore they all rejoice, and the court, which so long has looked for 
him, comes together to honour him. Their happiness dispels 
and drives aw^y the sorrow which formerly was theirs. Grief 
takes flight and is replaced by an awakening joy. And how 
about the Queen? Does she not share in the general jubilee? 
Yes, verily, she first of all. How so? For God’s sake, where, 
then, could she be keeping herself? She was never so glad in 
her life as she was for his return. And did she not even go to 
him? Certainly she did; she is so close to him that her body 
came near following her heart. Where is her heart, then? It 
was kissing and welcoming Lancelot. And why did the body 
conceal itself? Why is not her joy complete? Is it mingled 
with anger or hate? No, certainly, not at all; but it may be 
that the King or some of the others who are there, and who are 
watching what takes place, would have taken the whole situation 
in, if, while all were looking on, she had follow^ed the dictates of 
her heart. If common-sense had not banished this mad impulse 
and rash desire, her heart would have been revealed and her folly 
would have been complete. Therefore reason closes up and binds 
her fond heart and her rash intent, and made it more reasonable, 
postponing the greeting until it shall see and espy a suitable and 
more private place where they would fare better than here and 
now. The King highly honoured Lancelot, and after welcoming 
him, thus spoke : “I have not heard for a long time news of any 
man which were so welcome as news of you; yet I am much 
concerned to learn in what region and in what land you have 
tarried so long a time. I have had search made for you up and 
down, all the winter and summer through, but no one could find 
a trace of you.” “ Indeed, fair sire,” says Lancelot, “ I can 
inform you in a few words exactly how it has fared with me. 
The miserable traitor Meleagant has kept me in prison ever 
since the hour of the deliverance of the prisoners in his land, and 
has condemned me to a life of shame in a tower of his beside the 
sea. There he put me and shut me in, and there I should still 
be dragging out my w'eary life, if it were not for a friend of mine, 
a damsel for whom I once performed a slight service. In return 
for the little favour I did her, she has repaid me liberally: she 
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has bestowed upon me great honour and blessing. But I wish 
to repay without delay him for whom I have no love^ who has 
sought out and devised for me this shame and injuiy. He need 
not wait, for the sum is all ready, principal and interest; but 
God forbid that he find in it cause to rejoice 1 ’’ Then Gawain 
said to Lancelot : Friend, it will be only a slight favour for me, 
who am in your debt, to make this payment for you. Moreover, 
I am all ready and mounted, as you see. Fair, sweet friend, do not 
deny me the boon I desire and request.’' But Lancelot replies 
that he would rather have his eye plucked out, or even both of 
them, than be persuaded to do this ; he swears it shall never be 
so. He owes the debt and he will pay it himself; for with his 
own hand he promised it. Gawain plainly sees that nothing 
he can say is of any avail, so he loosens and takes off his hauberk 
from his back, and completely disarms himself. Lancelot at 
once arms himself without delay; for he is impatient to settle and 
discharge his debt. Meleagant, who is amazed beyond measure 
at what he sees, has reached the end of his good fortunes, and is 
about to receive what is owing him. He is almost beside himself 
and comes near fainting. Surely I was a fool,” he says, “ not 
to go, before coming here, to see if I still held imprisoned in my 
tower him who now has played this trick on me. But, God, why 
should I have gone? What cause had I to think that he could 
possibly escape ? Is not the wall built strong enough, and is not 
the tower sufficiently strong and high? There was no hole or 
crevice in it, through which he could pass, unless he was aided 
from outside. I am sure his hiding-place was revealed. If the 
wall were worn away and had fallen into decay, would he not 
have been caught and injured or killed at the same time? Yes, 
so help me God, if it had fallen down, he would certainly have 
been killed. But I guess, before that wall gives away without 
being torn down, that all the water in the sea will dry up with- 
out leaving a drop and the world will come to an end. No, that 
is not it; it happened otherwise: he was helped to escape, and 
could not have got out otherwise : I have been outwitted through 
some trickery. At any rate, he has escaped; but if I had been 
on my guard, all this would never have happened, and he would 
never have come to court. But it is too late now to repent. The 
rustic, who seldom errs, pertinently remarks that it is too late to 
close the stable when the horse is out. I know I shall now be 
exposed to great shame and humiliation, if indeed I do not suffer 
and endure something worse. What shall I suffer and endure? 
Rather, so long as I live, I will give him full measure, if it please 
* 1 ^ 698 
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God, in whom I trust.” Thus he consoles himself, and has no 
other desire than to meet his antagonist on the field. And he 
will not have long to wait, I think, for Lancelot goes in search 
of him, expecting soon to conquer him. But before the assault 
begins, the King bids them go down into the plain where the 
tower stands, the prettiest place this side of Ireland for a fight. 
So they did, and soon found themselves on the plain below. 
The King goes down too, and all the rest, men and women in 
crowds. No one stays behind; but many go up to the windows 
of the tower, among them the Queen, her ladies and damsels, 
of whom she had many with her who were fair. 

Vv. 7005-7119. — In the field there stood a sycamore as fair 
as any tree could be; it was wide-spread and covered a large 
area, and around it grew a fine border of thick fresh grass which 
was green at all seasons of the year. Under this fair and stately 
sycamore, which was planted back in Abehs time, there rises a 
clear spring of water which flows away hurriedly. The bed of 
the spring is beautiful and as bright as silver, and the channel 
through which the water flows is formed, I think, of refined and 
tested gold, and it stretches away across the field down into a 
valley between the woods. There it pleases the King to take 
his seat where nothing unpleasant is in sight. After the crowd 
has drawn back at the King’s command, Lancelot rushes 
furiously at Meleagant as at one whom he hates cordially, but 
before striking him, he shouted with a loud and commanding 
voice : Take your stand, I defy you I And take my word, 

this time you shall not be spared.” Then he spurs his steed and 
draws back the distance of a bow-shot. Then they drive their 
horses toward each other at top speed, and strike each other so 
fiercely upon their resisting shields that they pierced and punc- 
tured them. But neither one is wounded, nor is the flesh touched 
in this first assault. They pass each other without delay, and 
come back at the top of their horses’ speed to renew their blows 
on the strong, stout shields. Both of the knights are strong 
and brave, and both of the horses are stout and fast. So mighty 
are the blows they deal on the shields about their necks that the 
lances passed clean through, without breaking or splintering, 
until the cold steel reached their flesh. Each strikes the other 
with such force that both are borne to earth, and no breast- 
strap, girth, or stirrup could save them from falling backward 
over their saddle-bow, leaving the saddle without an occupant. 
The horses run riderless over hill and dale, but they kick and 
bite each other, thus showing their mortal hatred. As for the 
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knights who fell to earth, they leaped up as quickly as possible 
and drew their swords, which were engraved with chiselled letter- 
ing. Holding their shields before the face, they strive to wound 
each other with their swords of steel. Lancelot stands in no 
fear of him, for he knew half as much again about fencing as 
did his antagonist, having learned it in his youth. Both dealt 
such blows on the shield slung from their necks, and upon their 
helmets barred with gold, that they crushed and damaged them. 
But Lancelot presses him hard and gives him ^ mighty blow 
upon his right arm which, though encased in mail, was unpro- 
tected by the shield, severing it with one clean stroke. And 
when he felt the loss of his right arm, he said that it should be 
dearly sold. If it is at all possible, he will not fail to exact the 
price; he is in such pain and wrath and rage that he is well-nigh 
beside himself, and he has a poor opinion of himself, if he cannot 
score on his rival now. He rushes at him with the intent to 
seize him, but Lancelot forestalls his plan, for with his trenchant 
sword he deals his body such a cut as he will not recover from 
until April and May be passed. He smashes his nose-guard 
against his teeth, breaking three of them in his mouth. And 
Meleagant’s rage is such that he cannot speak or say a word; 
nor does he deign to cry for mercy, for his foolish heart holds 
tight in such constraint that even now it deludes him still. 
Lancelot approaches and, unlacing his helmet, cuts off his head. 
Never more will this man trouble him: it is all over with him as 
he falls dead. Not a soul who was present there felt any pity 
at the sight. The King and all the others there are jubilant and 
express their joy. Happier than they ever were before, they 
relieve Lancelot of his arms, and lead him away exultingly. 

Vv. 7120-7134. — My lords, if I should prolong my tale, it 
would be beside the purpose, and so I will conclude. Godefroi 
de Leigni, the clerk, has written the conclusion of ‘‘ the Cart 
but let no one find fault with him for having embroidered on 
Chretien’s theme, for it was done with the consent of Chretien 
who started it. Godefroi has finished it from the point where 
Lancelot was imprisoned in the tower. So much he wrote; 
but he would fain add nothing more^ for fear of disfiguring the 
tale. 




NOTES 

[Professor Foerster’s notes are thus indicated : (F.)^ 

EREC ET ENIDE 

V. I. — A Welsh version, “ Geraint the son of Erbin,” included in Thomas 
and Gwyn Jones’s translation of The Mabtnogion (Ever5nnan’s Library, 
London, 1950), teHs the same story as Erec ei Enide with some variations. 
This Welsh version has also been translated into modem French by J. Loth 
{Les Mabmogion, Paris, 1889), where it may be consulted with the greatest 
confidence. The relation of the Welsh prose to the French poem is a moot 
point. Cf. E. Philipot in Romania, xxv, 258-294, and earlier, K. Othmer, 
Ueber das VerhdJtnis Chreshens Erec und Enide zu dem Mabinogion des 
rothen Buch von Hergest (Koln, 1889); G. Paris in Romania, xix. 157, and 
id, XX. 148-166. 

V. 38, — ^We frequently read in the romances of a hunt at Easter (F.). 
As here, so in Fergus (ed. Martin, Halle, 1872), p. 2 f., the knights hunt a 
white stag, which Perceval finally slays, but there is no mention of the 
ceremony of the bestowal of a kiss. 

V. 83. — Chrdtien nowhere gives any description of the nature of the 
Round Table. With him, it is an institution. Layamon in Brut and 
Wace in Le Roman de Brut are more specific in their accounts of this 
remarkable piece of furniture. From their descriptions, and from other 
sources in Wel^ and Irish literature, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
Round Table had a place in primitive Celtic folk-lore. Cf. L. F. Mott, 
“ The Round Table ” in Pub. of the Modern Language Association of 
America, xx. 231-264; A. C. L. Brown, “ The Round Table before Wace ” 
in Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vii. 183-205 
(Boston, 1900) ; Miss J. L. Weston, “ A Hitherto Unconsidered Aspect of 
the Round Table ” in Melanges de philologie romane offerts d M. Wilmotte, 
ii. 883-894, 2 vols. {Paris, 1910). 

V. 313. — ^There exists a romance devoted to Yder, of which G. Paris 
print^ a resume in Hist, litt, de la France, xxx., and which has been 
recently edited by Heinrich Gelzer : Der altfranzbsische Yderroman (Dresden, 
1913). There are apparently three different knights of this name m the old 
French romances (F.). 

V. 345. — The word “ chastel ” (from castellum) is usually to be translated 
as “ town ” or strong place within fortifications. Only where it plainly 
refers to a detached building will the word “ castle ” be used. 

V. 354. — A “ tercel ’’ is a male falcon, which is one-third smaller than 
the fem^e. 

V. 384. — A “ vavasor ” (from vassus vassaUorum) was a low order of 
vassal, but a freeman. The vavasors are spoken of with respect in the old 
French romances, as being of honourable character, though not of high birth. 

V. 424. — The numerous references to the story of King Mark, Tristan, 
and Iseut in the extant poems of Chretien support his own statement, 
made at the outset of CUgis, that he himself composed a poem on the 
nephew and wife of the Kmg of Cornwall. We have fragments of poems 
on Tristan by die Anglo-Norman poets B6roul ^d Thomas, who were 
contemporaries of Chrltien. Foerster’s hypothesis that the lost Tristan 
of Chretien antedated Erec is doubtle^ correct. That the poet later 
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treated of the love of Clig^s and Fenice as a sort of literary atonement for 
the inevitable moral laxity of Tristan and Iseut has been held by some, 
and the theory is acceptable in view of the references to be met later in 
CUgSs. For the contrary opinion of Gaston Paris see Journal des Savants 
(1902), p. 297 f. 

V. 515. — In the Mabinogi “ Geraint the Son of Erbin,” the host explains 
that he had wrongfully deprived his nephew of his possessions, and that 
in revenge the nephew had later taken all his uncle’s property, including 
an earldom and this town. Sm Guest, The Mahtnogion. 

V. 615. — ^The hauberk was a long shirt of mail reaching to the knees, 
worn by knights in combat. The helmet, and the “ coiffe ” beneath it, 
protected the head; the “ ventail ” of linked meshes was worn across the 
lower part of the face, and was attached on each side of the neck to the 
“ coiffe,” so that it protected the throat; the greaves covered the legs. 
The body of the knight was thus well protected against blow of sword or 
lance. C/. vv. 71 1 f. 

V. 710. — This passage seems to imply thar charms and enchantments 
were sometimes used when a knight was armed (F.). 

V. 1089. — The “ loges,” so often mentioned in old French romances, 
were either window-balconies or architectural points of vantage com- 
manding some pleasing prospect. The conventional translation in the 
old English romances is “ bower.” 

V. 1248. — ^Tristan killed Morholt, the uncle of Iseut, when he came to 
claim tribute from King Mark {cf. Bldier, Le Roman de Tristan, etc., i. 85 f., 
2 vols., Paris, 1902). The combat took place on an island, unnamed in 
the original text {id. i. 84), but later identified with St. Samson’s Isle, one 
of the SciUy Isles. 

V. 1307. — ^The same act of feeding a hunting-bird with a plover’s wing 
is mentioned in Le Roman de TMhes, 3857-58 (ed. Amiens Textes). 

V. 1338. — For such figurative expressions used to complement the 
negative, cf. Gustav Dreyling, “ Die Ausdrucksweise der ubertriebenen 
Verkleinerung im altfranzdsischen Karlsepos ” in Stengel’s Ausgaben und 
Ahkandlungen, No. 82 (Marburg, 1888); W. W. Comfort in Modern 
Language Notes (Baltimore, February 1908). 

V. 1691. — Chretien in his later romances will avoid compiling such a 
prosaic blue-book as is found in this passage, though similar lists of knights 
occur in the old English romances as late as Malory. Most of these knights 
will be familiar to readers of Malory, though of some of them but little 
is known. Unfortunately, we have for the old French romances no such 
complete work as that furnished for the epic poems by E. Langlois, Table 
des noms propres de toute nature compns dans les chansons de geste (Paris, 
1904). 

V. 1732. — ^The only mention by Chretien of this son of Arthur, whose 
role is absolutely insignificant in the Arthurian romances. 

V. 1748. — What was this drinking-cup, and who sent it to Arthur? 
We have Le Lai du cor (ed. Wulff, Lund, 1888), which tells how a certain 
Kmg Mangount of Moraine sent a magic drmking-cup to Arthur. No 
one could drink of this cup without spilling the contents if he were a 
cuckold. Drinking from this cup was, then, one of the many current 
tests of chastity. Further hght may be thrown on the passage m our 
text by the English poem The CokwoliTs Daunce (in C. H. Hartshome’s 
Ancient Metrical Ballads, London, 1829), where Arthur is described as a 
cuckold himself and as having always by him a horn (cup) which he de- 
lights in trying on his knights as a test of their ladies’ chastity. For 
bibliography see T. P. Cross, “ Notes on the Chastity-Testing Horn and 
Mantle ” in Modern Philology, x. 289-299. 

V. 1844, — ^A unique instance of such a division of the material in 
Chretien’s poems (F.). 

V. 1874. — Outre-Gales seEstre-Gales (v. 3883) «Extra-Galliam. 
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V. 1948. — Such fanciful descriptions of men and lands are common 
in the "French epic poems, where they are usually applied to the Saracens 
(F.). Cf. W. W. Comfort, “ The Saracens in Christian Poetry'* in The 
Dubhn Review^ 1911; J. Malsch, Dte Charahtenstik der Volker im 
altfranzostschen nationalen Epos (Heidelberg, 1912). 

V. 2031. — With what seems to us mistaken taste, Chretien frequently 
thus delays mentionmg the name of his leading characters. The father 
and mother of Enide remain anonymous until the end of this poem. The 
reader will remark other instances of this peculiarity in Yvain and 
Lancelot. 

V. 2075. — The maid Brangien was substituted for Iseut, the bride, 
upon the first night after her marriage with Mark. Similar traditions are 
associated with the marriage of Arthur and Guineveiye, and of Pepin 
and Berte aus grans pies, the parents of Charlemagne. Adenet le Roi 
toward the end of the 13th century is the author of the most artistic 
treatment of Berte’s history (ed. A. Scheler, Bruxelles, 1874). Cf. W. W. 
Comfort, “ Adenet le Roi: the End of a Literary Era ’* in The Quarterly 
Review, April 1913. 

V. 2268. — The reading “Sanson" (sssSamson) is Foerster's most 
recent (1909) suggestion to replace the word “ hon " which stands in all 
the MSS. Solomon’s name has always been synonymous with wisdom, 
and Alexander’s generosity was proverbial in the Middle Ages. For 
Alexander, cf. Paul Meyer, Alexandre le Grand dans la litUrature frangatse 
du moyen dge, 2 vols. (Paris, 1886), vol. ii., pp. 372-376, and Paget Toynbee, 
Dante Studies and Researches (Loudon, 1902), p. 144. 

V. 2288. — Of Arthur’s several nephews, Gawain is represented by 
Chretien as peerless in respect of courage and courtesy. In the English 
romances his character steadily deteriorates. 

V. 2358. — On the interesting expression estre en Melite ’’as=to be in a 
land of delight, cf. G. Paris in Romania, xx. 149; A. Thomas, id. xxxvii. 
126-127; and, most conclusively, T. A. Jenkins, iL xxxix. 83-86, in favour 
of Melide=Malta (an earthly paradise). 

V. 2434. — This sentence contains the motive for all the action in the 
sequel. The same situation is threatened in Yvain, but there Gawain 
rescues the hero from the lethargy, ignoble in the eyes of a feudal audience, 
mto which he was falling. Cf. also Marques de Rome {Lit. Verein in 
Stuttgart, Tubingen, 1889), p. 36, where the Empress of Rome thus incites 
her husband to the chase: “ Toz jors cropez vos a I’ostel; vos n’estes 
point chevalereus, si come vos deussiez estre, si juenes horn come vos 
estes; ’’ also J. Gower, Le Mirour de Vomme, 22,813 ff.: 

“ Rois est des femmes trop de^u, 

Qant plus les ayme que son dieu, 

Dont laist honour pour foldelit: 

Cil Rois ne serra pas cremu, 

Q’ensi voet laisser sou escu 
Et querre le bataiHe ou lit." 

V. 2576. — ^This brusque command, implying so sudden a change in 
Srec’s attitude toward his wife, initiates a long series of tests of Enide’s 
devotion, which fill the rest of the romance. Why did Erec treat his 
wife with such severity? In the Mabinogi of “ Geraint the Son of Erbin,’’ 
it is plain that Jealousy was the hero’s motive. The reader of Erec 
may judge whether, as we believe, the hero’s sudden resolve is not rather 
that of a man piqued at being justly reproved by his wife for a delinquency 
he had not himself remarked; irate at his wife’s imputation, and fearful 
of having forfeited her respect, he starts out to redeem his reputation in 
her eyes, and to make her retract any insinuation she had made. Erec 
is simply angry with himself, but he expends his wrath upon his defenceless 
wife until he is reassured of her love and respect for him. 
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V. 2588. — The inelegant, hut common, proverb “ Tant grate chievre 
que mal gist ” means, literally, “ A goat^ will scratch at its lair until it 
makes it uncomfortable.*’ Adolf Tobler in Li Proverbe au vilatn, p. 134, 
gives several examples of its use. For old French proverbs, cf. Leroux de 
Lincy, Le Ltvre des Prov&rbes /ran fats, 2 vois. (Paris, 1842); A. Kadler, 
Sprichworter und Sentenzen der altfranzostschen Artus- und Abenteuer- 
romane (Marburg, 1886); D nxmgsteld, Spnchworter der germamschen und 
romamschen Sprache, etc., 2 Bd. (Leipzig, 1872-75). 

V. 3231. — ^The situation here is a common one. Parallels will be found 
in the Voyage de Charlemagne, in the first tale of the Arabian Nights, in 
the poem of Biterolf and Dieileib, and in the English ballad of King Arthur 
and King Cornwall. Professor Child, in his English and Scotch Ballads, 
indexes the ballads in his coliection, which present this motive, under the 
following caption: “ King who regards himself as the richest, most 
magnificent, etc., in the world, is told that there is one who outstrips him, 
and undertakes to see for himself whether this is so, threatening death to 
the person who has affirmed his inferiority in case this is disproved.” 

V. 3868. — ^The presence of the Irish in this connection is explained b)?- 
G. Paris in Romania, xx. 149. 

V. 3960. — Kay the Seneschal appears here for the first time in Chrdtien’s 
poems with the character which he regularly ascribes to him. Readers of 
Arthurian romance are all familiar with Sir Kay; they wiU find that in 
Chrdtien, the seneschal, in addition to his undeniable qualities of bravery 
and frankness, has less pleasing traits; he is foolhardy, tactless, mean, and 
a disparager of others* merits. He figures prominently in Yvain and 
Lancelot. His poetic history has not yet been written. His role in 
the German romances has been touched upon by Dr. Friedrich Sachse, 
Ueher den Ritter Ket (Berlin, i860). 

V. 4265. — No meat was eaten because it was the eve of Sunday. 

V. 4390. — In the French epic poems and romances of adventure alike 
it is customary for giants and aU manner of rustic boors to carry clubs, 
the arms of knighthood being inappropriate for such ignoble creatures. 
Other instances of this convention will be remarked in the text. 

V. 4618. — There follows an excellent example of an old French lament 
for the dead. Such a wail was known in old French as a ” regret,” a 
word which has lost its specific meaning in English. 

V. 5113. — Many examples will be met of women skilled in the practice 
of medicine and surgery. On the subject, cf. A. Hertel, V erzauberte Oert- 
lichkeiten und Gegenstdnde in der altfranzdsischen Dichtung (Hanover, 
1908); Georg Manheimer, ” Etwas fiber die Aerzte im alton Frankreich” 
in Romamsche Forschungen, vi. 581-614. 

V. 5339. — The reference here and in v, 5891 is probably suggested by 
the Roman dtEnSas, which teUs the same story as Virgil’s Mneid, in old 
French eight-syUable rhymed couplets, and which is dated by the most 
recent scholarship 1160 cite. Cf. F. M. Warren in Modern Philology, iii. 
179-209; hi. 513-539; iv, 655-675. Also M. Wihnotte, U Evolution du 
roman franfais aux environs de 1150 (Paris, 1903). Scenes from classical and 
mediaeval romance were for a long time favourite subjects of portrayal 
upon cloths and tapestries, as well as of illuminations for manuscripts. 

V. 5367. — Various conjectures have been advanced concerning the 
significance of this strange adventure and its mysterious name “ La Joie 
de la cour.” It is a quite extraneous episode, and Tennyson in his artistic 
use of our hero and heroine in the idyl of Geraint and Enid did well to omit 
it. Chrdtien’s explanation, a little farther on, of “La Joie de la cour ” 
is lame and unsatisfactory, as if he himself did not understand the signifi- 
cance of the matter upon which he was working. Cf. E. Philipot in 
Romania, xxv. 258-294; K. Othmer, Veber das Verhdltnis Chrestiens Erec 
und Enide zu dem Mabinogion des rothen, Buen von Hergest (Bonn, 1889); 
G. Paris in Romania, xx. 152 1 
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V. 5493. — The following description of Erec’s reception is repeated 
with variations at the time of Y vain’s entrance in the “ Chastel de Pesme 
Avanture ” {Yvain, 5107 1 ) (F.). 

V. 5739. — For such conventional mediaeval descriptions of other-world 
castles, jpalaces, and landscapes, cf. O. M. Johnston in Zisch.fur romamsche 
Philologie, xxxii. 705-710, 

V, 5778. — Tiebaut li Esclavon, frequently mentioned in the epic poems, 
was a Saracen king, the first husband of Guibourc, who later married the 
Christian hero Guillaume d’ Orange. Opinel was also a Saracen, mentioned 
in Gaufrey, p. 132, and the hero of a lost epic poem {see G. Paris, Hisioire 
poHtque de Charlemagne, p. 127). Fernagu was another Saracen king, 
killed in a famous encounter by Roland, Otinel, p. 9 (F.). For further 
references to these characters, see E. Langlois, Table de,% noms propres de 
ioute nature compris dans les chansons de geste (Paris, 1904). 

V. 5783. — There is a similar picket fence topped with helmets in the 
Lai de la Mule sanz frain, v. 433 (ed. by R. T. Hill, Baltimore, 1911). 

V. 5815. — For such magic horns, cf. A. Hertel, Verzauberte OertHch- 
ketten, etc. (Hanover, 1908). 

V. 6189. — In fact, nothing is known of this “ lai,” if, indeed, it ever 
existed. For a recent definition of lai,” see L. Foulet in Ztsch. fur roman- 
ische Philologie, xxxii. 161 f. 

V. 6691. — ^The sterling was the English silver penny, 240 of which 
equalled £1 sterling of silver of 5760 grains 925 fine. It is early described 
as “ denarius Anglise qui vocatur sterUngus ” [Ency. Brit.). 

V. 6738. — Macrobius was a Neoplatonic philosopher and Latin 
grammarian of the early part of the 5th century a.d. He is best known 
as the author of the Saturnalia and of a commentary upon Cicero’s ” Som- 
nium Scipionis ” in that author’s De republica. It is this latter work 
that is probably in the mind of Chretien, as well as of Gower, who refers 
to him in his Mirour Vomme, and of Jean de Meun, the author of the second 
part of the Roman de la Rose. 

V. 6745. — For fairies and their handiwork in the Middle Ages, cf. 
L, F. A. Maury, Les F^es du moyen dge (Paris, 1843); Keightley, Fairy 
Mythology (London, i860) ; Lucy A. Paton, Studies m the Fatty Mythology 
of Arthurian Romance, Radcliffe Mono^aph (Boston, 1903); D, B. 
Easter, The Magic Elements in the romans d^aventure and the romans 
breions (Baltimore, 1906). 


CLIGES 

V. I. — ^There is no English version corresponding to the old French 
Cligis. The English metrical romance Sir Cleges has nothing to do 
with the French romance. 

V. 4. — Ovid in Met., vi, 404, relates how Tantalus at a feast to the 
gods offered them the shoulder of his own son. It is not certain, however, 
that Chretien is referring here to this slight episode of the M etamorphoses. 

V. 5. — This allusion is generally taken as evidence that the poet had 
written previously of the love of Tristan and Iseut. Gaston Paris, how- 
ever, in one of his last utterances {Journal des Savants, 1902, p. 297), 
says: “ Je n’h6site pas ci dire que I’existence d’un poeme sur Tristan par 
Chretien de Troies, k laquelle j’ai cm comme presque tout le monde, me 
parait aujourd’hui fort peu probable; j’en vais donner les raisons.” 

V. 6. — The story of Philomela or Philomena, familiar in Chaucer’s 
Legende of Fair Women, is told by Ovid in Met., vi. 426-674. Crestiiens li 
Gois is cited by the author of the Ovtde moralist as the author of the episode 
®£ Philomena mcorporated in his long didactic poem. This episode has 
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been ascribed to Chretien de Troyes by many recent critics, and has been 
separately edited by C. de Boer, who offers in his Introduction a lengthy 
discussion of its authorship. See C de Boer, Phtlomena, conie raconU 
d'apris Ovide par Chritien de Troyes (Paris, 1909). 

V. 21. — The present cathedral of Beauvais is dedicated to St. Peter, and 
its construction was begun in 1227. The earlier structure here referred 
to, destroyed in 1118, probably was also dedicated to the same saint (F.). 

V. 23. — The real kernel of the Cliges story, stripped of its lengthy in- 
troduction concerning Alexandre and Soredamors, is told in a few lines in 
Marques de Rome, p. 135 (ed. J. Alton in L%t. Veretn in Stuttgart, No. 187, 
Tubingen, 1889), as one of the tales or exempla recounted by the Empress 
of Rome to the Emperor and the Seven Sages. No names are given 
except that of Qiges himself; the version owes nothing to Chretien’s 
poem, and seems to rest upon a story which the author may have heard 
oraUy. See Foerster’s EinleUung to Cliges (1910), p. 32 f. 

V. 157. — This criticism of ignoble leisure on the part of a warrior is 
found also in Erec et Enide and in Yvatn, 

V. 192. — ^This allegorical tribute to “ largesse ” is quite in the spirit of 
the age. When professional poets lived upon the bounty of their patrons, 
it is not strange that their poetry should dwell upon the importance of 
generosity in their heroes. For an exhaustive collection of “ chastiements ” 
or “ enseignements,” such as that here given to Alexandre by his father, 
see Eugen Altner, XJeher die chastiements in den aUfranzosischen chansons 
de geste (Leipzig, 1885). 

V. 273. — As Miss Weston has remarked {The Three Days* Tournament^ 
p. 45), the peculiar geography of this poem “ is distinctly Anglo-Norman 
rather than Arthurian.” 

V. 398. — For this intimate relation between heroes, so common in the 
old French heroic and romantic poems, see Jacques Flach, ” Le com- 
pagnonnage dans les chansons de geste ” in Etudes romanes dMiies d Gaston 
Paris (Paris, 1891). Reviewed in Romania, xxii. 145. 

V. 475. — Here begins one of those long dialogues, where one person is 
represented as taking both sides of an argument. This rhetorical device, 
so wearisome to modern readers, is used by Chretien preferably when some 
■sentiment or deep emotion is to be portrayed. Ovid may well have 
suggested the device, but Ovid never abuses it as does the more prolix 
mediaeval poet. For the part played by the eyes in mediaeval love 
sophistry, see J. F. Hanford, ” The Debate of Heart and Eye ” in Mod. 
Lang. Notes, xxvi. 161-165; and H. R. Lang, “The Eyes as Generators 
of Love,” id. xxiii. 126-127. 

V. 549. — For play upon words and for fanciful derivation of proper 
names in mediaeval romance literature, see the interesting article of Adolf 
Tobler in Vermischte Beitrdge, ii. 211-266. Gaston Paris {Journal des 
Savants, 1902, p. 354) points out that Thomas used the same scene and 
the play upon the same words “ mer,” “ amer,” and “ amers ” in his 
Tristan and was later imitated by Gottfried von Strassburg. 

V. 698. — According to the 12th-century troubadours, the shafts of 
Love entered the victim’s body through the eyes, and thence pierced the 
heart. 

V. 962. — For fanciful derivation of proper names, cf. A. Tobler, Ver- 
mischte Beitrdge, ii. 211-266. 

V, 1076. — Ganelon, the traitor in the Chanson de Roland, to whose charge 
is laid the defeat of Charlemagne’s rear-guard at Ronceval, became the arch- 
traitor of mediaeval literature. It will be recalled that Dante places him 
in the lowest pit of Hell {Inferno, xxxii. 122). 

V. 1146. — For the ceremonies attendant upon the conferring of knight- 
hood, see Karl Treis, Die Formalitdten des Ritterschlags in der altfran- 
nosischen Epik (Berlin, 1887). 

V. X300. — ^The ” quintainne ” was “ a manikin mounted on a pivot 
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and armed with a club in such a way that, when a man struck it unskil- 
fully with his lance, it turned and landed a blow upon his back** 
(Larousse). 

V. 1378. — ^This conventional attitude of one engaged in thought or a 
prey to sadness has been referred to by G. L. Hamilton in Ztsch. fur 
romanische Philologie, xxxiv. 57i‘572- 

V. 1443. — Many traitors in old French literature suffered the same 
punishment as Ganelon, and were drawn asunder by horses {Roland^ 

3960-74*) 

V. 1689. — ^The same rare words “ galeme’* and “posteme** occur in 
rhyme in the Roman de TMhes, 1471-72. 

V. 1920. — This qualified praise is often used in speaking of traitors and 
of Saracens. • 

V. 2092. — ^The failure to identify the warriors is due to the fact that the 
knights are totally encased in armour. 

V. 2536. — A reference to the Roman de Thitbes^ 1160 cite. 

V. 2693. — ^The disregard of Alis for his nephew Clig6s is similar to that 
of King Mark for Tristan in another legend. In the latter, however, 
Tristan joins with the other courtiers in advising his uncle to marry, 
though he himself had been chosen heir to the throne by Mark [cf. J, 
B6dier, Le Roman de Tristan, 2 vols. (Paris, 1902), i. 63 f. 

V. 2725. — See note to v. 962. 

V. 2734* — G/. Shakespeare, Othello, ii. i, where Cassio, speaking of 
Othello’s marriage with Desdemona, says: 

“ he hath achieved a maid 
That paragons description and wild fame; 

One that excels the quirks of blazonmg pens. 

And in the essential vesture of creation 
Does tire the enginer.” 

V. 2766. — Ovid {Met., iii. 339-5 10) is Chretien’s authority. 

V. 2790. — Cf. L. Sudre, “ Les allusions k la l^gende de Tristan dans la 
litterature du moyen dge,” Romania, xv. 534 f. Tristan was famed as 
a hunter, fencer, wrestler, and harpist. 

V. 3002. — “ The word ‘ Thessala ’ was a common one in Latin, as mean- 
ing ‘ enchantress,’ ‘ sorceress,* ‘ witch,’ as Pliny himself tells us, adding 
that the art of enchantment was not, however, indigenous to Thessaly, 
but came originally from Persia” {Nat. Hist., xxx. 2). [D. B. Easter, 

Magic Elements in the romans d^aventure and the romans bretons, p. 7. 
(Baltimore, 1906).] A. Jeanroy in Romania, xxxiii. 420 note, says: 

Quant au nom de Thessala, ii doit venir de Lucain, tres lu dans les 
4coles au XII® si^cle.” See also G. Paris in Journal des Savants, 1902, 
p. 441 note. Thessala is mentioned in the Roman de la Violette, v. 514, in 
company with Brangien of the Tristan legend. 

V. 3031. — Medea, the wife of Jason, is the great sorceress of classic 
legend. 

V. 3612. — ^This personage was regarded in the Middle Ages as an Emperor 
of Rome. In the 13th-century poem of Octavian (ed. VoUmuUer, Heil- 
bronn, 1883) he is represented as a contemporary of King Dagobert! 

V. 3984. — ^This commonplace remark is quoted as a proverb of the 
rustic in Ipomedon, 1671-72; id., 10,348-51; Roman de Mahomet, 1587-88; 
Roman de Renart, vi. 85-86; Gower’s Mirour de Vomme, 28,599, etc. 

V. 4156. — It is curious to note that Corneille puts almost identical 
words m the mouth of Don Gomds as he addresses the Cid {Le Cid, ii, 2). 

V. 4594. — For this tournament and its parallels in folk-lore, see Miss 
J. L. Weston, The Three Days* Tournament (London, 1902). She argues 
(p. 14 f. and p. 43 1) against Foerster’s unqualified opinion of the ori- 
ginality of Chretien in his use of this current description of a tournament, 
an opinion set forth in his Etnleitung to Lancelot, pp. 43, 126, 128, 138. 
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V. 4636. — Note that Chretien here deliberately avoids such a list ol 
knights as he introduced in Erec (F.). 

V. 4658 — It must be admitted that the text, which is offered by all 
but one MS., is here unintelligible. The reference, if any be intended 
is not clear (F.). 

V. 5259 — Much has been made of this expression as intimating that 
Chretien wrote CUges as a sort of disavowal of the immorality of his 
lost Tnstan. Cf, Foerster, CUgSs (ed. 1910), p. xxxix f., and M3nTha 
Borodine, La femme et V amour au XII^ SiMe d*apris les po^mes de Chritien 
de Troyes (Paris, 1909). G. Paris has ably defended another interpreta- 
tion of the references in Clig^ to the Tristan legend in Journal des 
Savants, 1902, p. 442 f, 

V. 5324. — Tliisr- curious moral teaching appeal's to be a perversion of 
three passages from St. Paul’s Epistles: i Cor. vii. 9, i Cor. x. 32, Eph. 
V. 15. Cf H. Emecke, Chrestien von Troyes als Personlichkeit und als 
Dichter (Wurzburg, 1892). 

V. 5466. — “ This feature of a woman who, thanks to some charm, pre- 
serves her virginity with a husband whom she does not love, is found not 
only in widespread stories, but in several French epic poems. In only one 
Les Enfances Guillaume, does the husband, like Alls, remain ignorant of 
the fraud of which he is the victim, and think that he really possesses the 
woman. ... If Chretien alone gave to the charm the form of a potion, 
it is in imitation of the love potion in Tristan ” (G. Paris in Journal 
des Savants, 1902, p. 446). For many other references to the effect of 
herb potions, cf. A. Hertel, V erzauberte Oertlichkeiten und Gegenstdnde in 
der altfranzdsische erzdhlende Dichtung, p. 41 ff. (Hanover, 1908). 

V. 5815. — I have pointed out the curious parallel between the following 
passage and Dante’s Vita Nova, 41 {Romanic Review, ii. 2). There is 
no certain evidence that Dante knew Chretien’s work {cf. A. Farinelli, 
Dante e la Francta, vol. i., p. r6 note), but it would be strange if he did not 
know such a distinguished predecessor. 

V. 5876. — For the legend of Solomon deceived by his wife, see Foerster, 
CligSs (ed. 1910), p. xxxii. f., and G. Pans in Romania, ix. 436-443, and 
in Journal des Savants, 1902, p. 645 f. For an additional reference, add 
Ipomedon, 9103. 

V. 6430. — For an imitation of the following scene, see Hans Herzog in 
Germania, xxxi. 325. 

V. 6704. — “ Porz d’Espaingne ” refers to the passes in the Pyrenees 
which formed the entrance- ways to Spain. Cf. the “ Cilician Gates ” in 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

V. 6753. — Chretien here insists upon his divergence jffom the famous 
dictum attributed to the Countess Marie de Champagne by Andr6 le 
Chapelain; “ Prasceptum tradit amoris, quod nulla etiam comugata regis 
potent amoris praemio coronari, nisi extra coniugii foedera ipsius amoris 
militiae cernatur adiuncta ” (Andreas Capellani, De Amore, p. 154 [ed. 
Trojel, Havnias, 1892]). 


V. 5-6.— 


YVAIN 

cele feste, qui tant coste, 
Qu’an doit darner la pantecoste.” 


This rhyme is trequently met in medieval narrative poems (F.). 

V. 18. — ^The contemporary degeneracy of lovers and of the art of love 
is a favourite theme of mediasval poets. 

V. 116. — Cf. Roman de la Rose, 9661, for the stinking manure pit (F.). 
V. 189. — ^The forest of Broceliande is in Brittany, and in it Chr6tien 
places the marvellous spring of Barenton, of which we read in the sequel. 
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In his version the poet forgets that the sea separates the court at Carduel 
from the forest of Broceliande. His readers, however, probably passed 
over this lapsus. The most famous passage relating to this forest and 
its spring is found in Wace, Le Roman de Rou et des dues de Normandie, 
vv. 6395-6420, 2 vols. (Heilbronn, 1877-79). C/. further the informing 

note by W. L. Holland, Crestien von Troies, p. 152 f. {Tiibingen, 1854}. 

V.^ 313— This grotesque portrait of the vilain ” is perfectly con- 
ventional in aristocratic poetry, and is also applied to some Saracens in 
the epic^ poems. Cf. W, W. Comfort in Pub. of the Modern Language 
Association of America, xxi. 404 f., and in The Dublin Review, July 1911, 

V. 413. — For the description of the magic fountain, cf. W. A. Nitze, 

The Fountain Defended” in Modern Philology, vii. 145-164; G. L. 
Hamilton, “ Storm-making Springs,” etc., in Romanis Review, ii. 355- 
375 ; A. F. Grimme in Germania, xxxiii. 58; 0 . M. Johnston in Trans- 
actions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association, xxxiii., 
p. Ixxxiii. f. 

V. 459. — Eugen Kolbing, “ Christian von Troyes Yvain und die Bran- 
danuslegende ” in Ztsch. fur vergleichende Literaturgeschichie (Neue Folge, 
xi. Band, 1897), pp. 442-448, has pointed out other striking allusions in the 
Latin Navigatio S. Brandani (ed. Wahlund, Upsala, 1900) and elsewhere 
m Celtic legend to trees teeming with singing birds, in which the souls of 
the blessed are incorporated. A more general reference to trees, animated 
by the souls of the dead, is found in J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (2nd 
ed. 1900), vol. i., p. 178 f. 

V. 592. — Cf. A. Tobler in Ztsch. fur romantsche Philologie, iv. 80-85, 
who gives many other instances of boasting after meals. See next note. 

V. 596. — Noradin is the Sultan Nureddin Mahmud (reigned 1146- 
1173), a contemporary of the poet; Forre is a legendary Saracen king of 
Naples, mentioned in the epic poems [cf. E. Langlois, Table des norm 
propres de toute nature compns dans les chansons de geste, Paris, 1904 ‘ 
Albert Counson, “ Noms dpiques entrds dans le vocabuiaire commun ” in 
Romanische Forschungen, xxiii. 401-413). These names are mentioned here 
in connection with the brave exploits which Christian knights, while m 
their cups, may boast that they will accomplish (F.). This practice of 
boasting was called indulging in “gabs ” (=Eng. gad), a good instance of 
which will be found in Le Voyage de Charlemagne d Jerusalem (ed. Kosch- 
witz), v. 447 ff. 

V. 961. — It is evident in this passage that Chrdtien’s version is not 
clear; the reader cannot be sure in what sort of an apartment Yvain is 
secreted. The passage is perfectly clear, however, in the Welsh Owain, 
as shown by A. C. L. Brown in Romanic Review, iii. 143-172, “ On the In- 
dependent Character of the Welsh OwainN where he argues convincingly 
for an original older than either the extant French or Welsh versions. 

V. 976. — ^The damsel’s surprise and fright at the sight of Yvain, which 
puzzled Professor Foerster, is satisfactorily explained by J. Acher in 
Ztsch. fur franzbsische Sprache und Liter atur, xxxv. 15 o. 

V. 1026. — For magic rings, cf. A. Hertel, Verzauberte Oertlichkeiien, etc. 
(Hanover, 1908) ; D. B. Easter, The Magic Elements in the romans d'aven- 
lure and the romans bretons (Baltimore, 1906). 

V. 1195. — Much has been written on the widespread belief that a dead 
person’s wounds would bleed afresh in the presence of his murderer. The 
passage in our text is interesting as being the earliest literary reference 
to the belief. Other instances will be found in Shakespeare {King Richard 
III., Act I., Sc. 2), Cervantes [Don Quixote), Scott [Ballads], and 
Schiller [Braut von Messina). In the 15th and i6th centuries especially, 
the bleeding of the dead became in Ithly, Germany, France, and Spain 
an absolute or contributary proof of guilt in the eyes of the law. The 
suspected culprit might be subjected to this ordem as part of the in- 
quisitional method to determine guilt. For theories of the origin of this 
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belief and of its use in ie^al trials, as well as for more extended biblio- 
graphy, cf. Karl Lehmann in GermamsUsche A bhmdlungen fur Konrad von 
Maurer (Gottingen, 1893), pp. 21-45; C. V. Christensen, Baarepr^ven 
(Copenhagen, 1900). 

V. 2092. — W. L. Holland in his note for this passage recalls Schiller’s 
Jungfrau von Orleans, Act III. Sc. 7, and Shakespeare, first part of Kins 
Henry IV., Act V. Sc. 4: 

When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound; 

But now two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough.” 

V. 2267. — Foer^ter regards this excuse for Kay’s defeat as ironical. 

V. 2329. — It is hoped that the following passage may have retained in 
the translation some of the gay animation which clothes this description 
of a royal entry into a mediaeval town. 

V. 2489. — ^This idea forms the dominating motive, it will be recalled, in 
Erec et Enide [cf. note to Erec, v. 2576). 

V. 2804. — ^The parallel between Yvain’s and Roland’s madness will 
occur to readers of Ariosto’s Orlando Furtoso, though in the former case 
Yvain’s madness seems to be rather a retribution for his failure to keep his 
promise, while Roland’s madness arises from excess of love. 

V. 3228. — Argonne is the name of a hilly and well- wooded district in 
the north-east of France, lying between the Meuse and the Aisne. 

V. 3235. — ^An ahusion to the well-known epic tradition embodied in 
the Chanson de Roland. It was common for mediseval poets to give 
names to both the horses and the swords of their heroes. 

V. 3415. — For the faithful lion in the Latin bestiaries and mediaeval 
romances, see the long note of W. L. Holland, Crestien von Troies (Tubin- 
gen, 1854), p. 1 61 f,, and G. Baist in Zeiischrift fur rotnanische Philologie, 
xxi. 402-405. To the examples there cited may be added the episode 
in Octavian (15th century), published in the Romanische Bibliothek 
(Heilbronn, 1883). 

V. 37^. — This is the first of three references in this poem to the abduc- 
tion of Guinevere as fully narrated m the poem of Lancelot. The other 
references are in v. 3918 f. and v. 4740 f. 

V. 4443* — Yvain here states the theory of the judicial trial by combat. 
For another instance see Lancelot, v. 4963 f. Cf. M. PfefEer in Ztsch. fdr 
romanische Philologie, ix. 1-74, and L. Jordan, id. xxix. 385-401. 

V. 4699. — See note Erec, v. 5113. 

V. 4839. — A similar description of a distressed damsel wandering at 
night in a forest is found in Berte aus grans piis, by Adenet le Roi (13th 
century). 

V. 5107. — ^The lion is forgotten for the moment, but will appear again 
V. 5446 (F.). 

V. 5256. — ^This entire passage belongs in the category of widespread 
myths which tell of a tribute of youths or maidens paid to some cruel 
monster, from which some hero finally obtains deliverance. Instances 
are presented in the adventures of Theseus and Tristan. 

V. 5308. — ^The old French monetary table was as follows: 

10 as =1 denier 
12 deniers - 1 sol 
20 sous ss I livre 

V. 5394* — appears to be the poet’s prerogative in all epochs of social 
history to bemoan the degeneracy of true love in his own generation. 

V. 5423. — ^The sleeves of shirts were detachable, and were sewed on 
afresh when a clean garment was put on (F.). 

V. 5926. — For the expression “ ploier le corjon,” in addition to Foerster’s 
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note, see J, Acher in Ztsch. fur romamsche Sprache and Ltieraiur, xxxv. 
155 - 

V. 6600. — This was an axiom of feudal society, and occurs more fre- 
quently in feudal literature than any other statement of mediaeval social 
relations. 


LANCELOT 

V. I. — Marie, daughter of Louis VIL of France and Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
married, in 1164, Henri I., Count of Champagne. On the poet’s own 
statement below, she furnished him with the subject matter {matidre) and 
the manner of treatment [san) of this romance (F.). 

V. 34. — ^The situation of Camelot has not been certainly determined. 
Foerster places it in Somersetshire, while P. Paris identified it with Col- 
chester in Essex (F.). 

V. 108. — ^The high value here set upon Kay by King Arthur is worth 
noting m view of the unfavourable light in which Chretien usually por- 
trays him. 

V. 2ir. — This enigmatic exclamation is addressed to the absent Lance- 
lot, who is the secret lover of Guinevere, and who, though he long remains 
anonymous as “ the Knight of the Cart," is really the hero of the poem. 

V. 405. — It was not uncommon in old French romances and epic poems 
for knights to be subjected to the mockery and raillery of the vulgar towns- 
people (cf. Aiol^ 911-923; id. 2579-2733; and even Moliere in Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac, i. 3). 

V. 518. — For magic beds with descending swords, see A. Hertel, Verzau- 
herte OertUchkeiien, etc,, p. 69 f. (Hanover, 1908). 

V. 557. — The wounded knight is the defeated seneschal. 

V. 609. — Mediseval knights were such early risers as to cause us astonish- 
ment 1 

V. 725. — Lancelot has constantly in mind the Queen, for whose sake he 
is enduring all this pain and shame. 

V. r355. — i.e. the Queen, 

V. 1364, — ^The epic poems mention several Saracen kings of this name. 
Cf. E, Langlois, Table des noms propres de toute nature compris dans les 
chansons de geste (Paris, 1904), 

V. i486, — Nothing can here be added to the tentative conjectures of 
Foerster regarding the nature of these unknown remedies. 

V. 1494. — A great annual fair at Paris marked the festival, on June ii, 
of St. Denis, the patron saint of the city (F.). 

V. 1870. — "Donbes" (=Dombes) is the reading chosen by Foerster 
from a number of variants. None of these variants has any significance, 
but a place-name rhyming with “ tonbes " in the preceding verse is re- 
quired. Modern Dombes is the name of a former principality in Bur- 
gundy, between the Rhone and the Sadne, while Pampelune is, of course, 
a Spanish city near the French frontier (F.). 

V. 2102. — ^The topography of the kingdom of Gorre, the land where 
dwell the captives held by King Bademagu, is much confused. One 
would suppose at first that the stream traversed by the two perilous 
bridges formed the frontier of the kingdom. But here (v. 2102), before 
reaching such a frontier, the captives are already met. Foerster suggests 
that we may be here in a sort of foreground or borderland which is de- 
fended by the knight at the ford (v. 735 f.), and which, though not within 
the limits of the kingdom, is nevertheless beneath the sway of Bademagu. 
In the sequel the stream with the perilous bridges is placed immediately 
before the King’s palace {cf. Foerster’s note and G. Paris in Romania, 
xii. 471 note). 
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V. 2351. — For magic rings, see A. Hertel, op. cit., p. 62 f. 

V. 2354. — ^This “ dame " was the fairy Vivian, “ the lady of the lake ** 

(R). 

V. 2850. — A good example of the moral dilemmas in which Chretien 
dehghts to place his characters. Under the displeasing shell of allegory 
and mediaeval casuistry we have here the germ of psychological analysis 
of motive. 

V. 3374 — The legendary origin of this ointment, named after Mary 
Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and Mary Salome, is mentioned 
in the epic poem Mort Aimeri de Narbonne (ed. Anciens Textes 
p. 86) (R). 

V. 3501. — The universities of Montpellier and of Salerno were the chief 
centres of medioal study in the Middle Ages. Salerno is referred to in 
Chgis, 5818. 

V. 3676. — The hero of the poem is here first mentioned by name. 

V. 3821. — ^The classic love-story of Pyramus and Thisbe, told by Ovid 
&i al., was a favourite in the Middle Ages. 

V. 4502. — Here we have the explanation of Guinevere’s cold reception 
of Lancelot; he had been faithless to the rigid code of courtesy when he 
had hesitated for even a moment to cover himself with shame for her sake. 

V. 5584. — ^The expression or est venuz qui aunera,” less literally 
means “ now has come one who will talve the measure of every one,” 
“ who will defeat the entire field.” Though Chretien refers to the expres- 
sion as a current proverb, only two other examples of its use have been 
found. (Cf. Romania, xvi. loi, and Ztsch. fur romamsche Philologte, xi. 
430.) From this passage G. Paris surmised that Chretien himself was a 
herald- at- arms {Journal des Savants, 1902, p. 296), but as Foerster says, the 
text hardly warrants the supposition. 

V. 5641. — For this tournament and Lancelot’s part in it, cf. note to 
CUges, V. 4594. 

V. 5793- — ^The evident satisfaction with which Chretien describes in 
detail the bearings of the knights in the following passage lends colour 
to Gaston Paris’ conjecture that he was a herald as well as a poet. 

V. 6105. — According to the statement made at the end of the poem by 
the continuator of Chretien, Godefroi de Leigni, it must have been at 
about this point that the continuator took up the thread of the story. 
It is not known why Chretien dropped the poem where he did. 

V. 6255.--Bade=Bath (R). 

V. 6564. — The situation recalls that in Aucassin et Nicolette, where 
Aucassin confined in the tower hears his sweetheart calling to him from 
outside. 

V. 6776. — ^The figure is, of course, taken from the game of throwing 
dice for high points. For an exhaustive account of dice-playing derived 
from old Rench texts, cf. Franz Semrau, “Wiirfel und Wiirfelspiel im 
alten Franlsreich,” Betheft 23 of Ztsch. filr romamsche Philcrlogie (Halle, 
1910). 

V. 6802. — Alexander’s horse. 
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E VERYMAN’S LIBRARY was founded in 1906^ and fcr 
all the changes and chances in the book world during 
its long life the series stands strong to-day as the most 
comprehensive, inexpensive collection of books of classic 
measure. It is, indeed, still what its publisher intended it to be. 
J. M. Dent conceived it as a library arranged to cover the whole 
field of English literature, including translations pf the ancient 
classics and outstanding foreign works; a series to make widely 
available those great books which appeal, as he says in his. 
Memoirs, ^to every kind of reader: the worker, the student, the 
cultured man, the child, the man, and the woman.’ The aim 
and scope of the series was crystallized in the title Everyman's 
Library^ a title which has justified itself by the worldwide sales, 
totalling in 1953 some forty millions. 

There were, of course, already in being in 1906 other popular 
series of reprints, but none on the scale proposed for Everyman. 
155 volumes were published in three batches in the Library’s, 
first year; they comprised a balanced selection from many 
branches of literature and set the standard on which the Library 
has been built up. By early 1915 the 733rd volume had been 
issued; and, in spite of the interruptions of two world wars and 
their aftermath, the 994th volume was published in 1953. 
The founder-publisher aimed at a library of a thousand volumes, 
and that goal will surely be achieved before the jubilee of the 
Library in 1956. 

A rough and ready pointer to the representative character of 
the Library is the number of volumes in each of the broad 
classifications into which the Library is divided — ^Biography has. 
some 80 volumes; the Greek and Latin classics, about 40; 
Essays and Belles-lettres, 100; Fiction, 300; History, 80; Poetry 
and Drama, 100 ; Romance, 30 ; Science, 25 ; Religion and Philo- 
sophy, 60; Travel and Topography, 45; For Young People, 65. 
(The reference section is now being published separately as 
Everyman’s Reference Library.) Most of but not aU these 
volumes are in print now; some absent ones are works which 
changing taste has ruled out; but the classified sections of the 
Library are maintained in the original proportions, and to-day 
there are available in the Library the works of some five hundred 
authors of all times and aU lands, the honoured names that 
stand for great literature. Moieover, many ‘temporarily out 
of print’ volumes are now being reinstated. 



In March 1953 a fresh development of the Library began> 
iiew volumes and all new issues of established volumes in 
Everyman's Library are now in the larger size of crown octavo 
(except the volumes in the Young People’s Section). The 
larger volumes have new title-pages^ bindings^ and wrappers^ 
and the text pages have generous margins. Ninety volumes 
in this improved format will have been issued within one year 
of its inauguration. 

Editorially the Library is under constant survey; all volumes 
are re-examified and brought up to date^ witli new intro- 
ductionsa annotations, and additional matter, wherever de- 
sirable; often a completely new translation or newly edited 
text is substituted when transferring an old volume to the new 
format, such as the new editions of Pepys’s Diary^ Caesar's 
War Com?nentaries^ and The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

The new larger volumes are in keeping with the reader’s own 
collection in his home, for which the Library is planned, and 
they are also in the suitable size for the shelves of all public, 
institutional, university, and school libraries. Many important 
works in Everyman's Library are unobtainable in any other 
edition, and they are as essential to the comprehensiveness of 
the Library as are the masterpieces of fiction, some of which 
are in one Everyman volume of an 5 rthing up to 800 or 900 pages. 
The new Everyman's Library in crown octavo is published at 
two prices (except in the U.S.A.), according to the length and 
nature of the work; volumes in red binding and wrapper are at 
one price and those in blue at a slighdy higher price. 

This development entails no break in the continuity of the 
Library; there are at this date nearly 600 volumes in the original 
format, and they wiU be obtainable in the old size and at the old 
price until they are reissued in the new. Four times a year the 
Publishers issue a prospectus of the volumes to be issued in the 
larger format during the next three months: this will be sent 
free to all applicants. A descriptive catalogue of aH volumes 
is also freely available, the annotations giving the year of birth 
and death of the author, the date of first publication of the 
work, and a brief description of, or details of the contents of^ 
the last revised Everyman's Library edition. 


J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 



EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY: A Selected List 


BIOGRAPHY 


Baxter, Richard (1615-91). 

The Autobiography op Richard Baxter. ^ 868 

Boswell, James (1740-95). See Johnson. 

Bronte, Charlotte (1816-55). 

Life, 1857. By Mrs Gaskell. Introduction by May Sinclair. (See also Fiction.) 318 
Burns, Robert (1759-96). 

Life, 1828. By J. O. Lockhart (1794-1854). With Introduction by Prof. James 
Kinsley, M.A., ph.d. (^S'ee also Poetry and Drama.) 156 

Byron, Lord (1788-1824). 

Letters. Edited by R. O. Howarth, b.litt., and with an Introduction by Andri 
Maurois. (See also Poetry and Drama.) 931 

Canton, William (1845-1926). o 

A Child’s Book op Saints, 1898. (See also Essays.) 61 

Cellini, Benvenuto (1500-71), 

The Lipb of Benvenuto Cellini, written by himself. Translated by Anne Mac- 
donell. Introduction by William Gaunt. 51 

Cowper, William (1731-1800). 

Selected Letters. Edited, with Introduction, by W. Hadley, m.a. 7 74 

(See also Poetry and Drama.) 

Dickens, Charles (1812-70). 

Life, 1874. By John Forster (1812-76). Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 2 vols. 

(See also Fiction.) 781-2 

Evelyn, John (1620-1706). 

Diary. Edited by William Bray, 1819. Intro, by G. W. B. Russell. 2 vols. 220-1 
Fox, George (1624-91), 

Journal, 1694. Revised by Norman Penney, with Account of Fox’s last years. 
Introduction by Rufus M. Jones. 754 

Franklin, Benjamin (1706-90). 

Autobiography, 1817. With Introduction and Account of Franklin’s later life by 
W. Macdonald. Reset new edition (1949), with a newly compiled Index. 316 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (1749-1832). 

Life, 1855. By Q. H. Lewes (1817-78). Introduction by Harelock Ellis. Index. 

(See also Poetry and Drama.) 209 

Hudson, William Henry (1841-1922). 

Far Away and Long Ago, 1918. Intro, by John Galsworthy. 956 

Johnson, Samuel (1709-84). 

Lives op the English Poets, 1781. Introduction by Mrs L. Archer-Hind. 2 vols. 

(See also Essays, Fiction.) 770-1 
Boswell’s Life op Johnson, 1791. A new edition (1949), with Introduction by 
S. C. Roberts, m.a., ll.d., and a 30-page Index by Alan Dent. 2 vols. 1-2 

Keats, John (1795-1821). 

Life and Letters, 1848. By Lord Houghton (1809-85). Introduction by Robert 
Lynd. Note on the letters by Lewis Gibbs. (See also Poetry and Drama.) 801 
Lamb, Charles (1775-1834). 

Letters. New edition (1945) arranged from the Complete Annotated Edition of the 
Letters. 2 vols. (See also Essays and Belles-Lettres, Fiction.) 342-3 

Napoleon Buonaparte (1769-1821). 

History op Napoleon Buonaparte, 1829. By J. G. Lockhart (1794-1854). 3 

(See also Essays and Belles-Lettres.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount (1758-1805). 

Life, 1813. By Robert Southey (1774-1843). (See also Essays.) 52 

Outram, General Sir James (1803-63), ‘the Bayard of India.’ 

Life, 1903. Deals with important passages in the history of India in the nineteenth 
century. By L. J. Trotter (1827-1912). 396 

Pepys, Samuel (1633-1703). 

Diary. Newly edited (1953), with modernized spelling, by John Warrington, from 
the edition of Mynors Bright (1875-9). 3 vols. 53-5 

Plutarch (46?~120). 

Lives of the Noble Greeks and Romans. Dryden’s edition, 1683-6. Revised, 
with Introduction, by A. H. Clough (1819-61). 3 vols. 407-9 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-78). 

Confessions, 1782. 2 vols. Complete and unabridged English translation. New 
Introduction by Prof. R. Niklaiis, b.a., ph.d., of Exeter University. 859-60 

(See also Essays, Theology and Philosophy.) 

Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832). 

Lockhart’s Life op Scott. An abridgement by J. G. Lockhart himself from the 
original 7 volumes. New Introduction by W. M. Parker, m.a. 39 
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Swift, JonattiaB (1667-1745). 

Journal TO Stella, 1710-13. Deciphered by J. K. Moorhead. Introduction by Bit 
Walter Scott. Sir Waiter Scott’s essay ‘ Swift, Stella and Vanessa ' is included, 757 

{See also Essays, Fiction.) 

Walpole, Horace (1717-97). ^ 

Selected Letters. Edited, with Introduction, by W. Madley, m.a. 77a 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Duke of (1769-1852). 

Life, 1862. By G. R. Oleig (1796-1888). 34 I 


CLASSICAL 


Aeschylus (625-455 B.O.). 

Plays. Translated into English Verse by G. M. Cookson. New Introduction by 
John Warrington, and notes on each play. 

Aristophanes <450 ?-385 7 B.O.). 

The Comedies. Translated by J. Hookham Frere, etc. Edited, with Introduction 
by J. P. Maine and J. H. Frere. 2 vols. {Vol. 1 temporarily oni of print.) 616 

Aristotle (384-322 B.c.). 

Politics and The Athenian Constitution. Edited and translated by John 
Warrington. 005 

Metaphysics. Edited and translated by John Warrington. Introduction by Sir 
David Poss, m.a., d.litt. 1000 

Caesar, Julius (102?-44 B.c.). 

Wab Commentaries. ‘The Gallic Wars* and ‘The Civil War.’ Newly translated 
and edited by John Warrington. 702 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius (106-43 b.c.). 

The Offices (translated by Thomas Cockman, 1699); Laelius, on Friendship; 
Cato, on Old Age; and Select Letters (translated by W. Melmoth, 1753), With 
Note nn Cicero’s Character by De Quincey. Introduction by John Warrington. 345 
Demetrius (fl. late first century A.D.). {See under Aristotle.) 

Demosthenes (384-322 B.c.). {See under Oratory, p. 11.) 

Epictetus (6. r . a.D. 60). 

Moral Discourses. The Enchiridion and Fragments. Translated by Elizabeth 
Carter (1717-1806). Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, m.a. 404 

Euripides (484 7-407 B.c,), 

Plays. New Introduction by John Warrington. Translated by A, S. Way, d.litt. 
2 vols. 63, 271 

Herodotus (484 ?-425 1 B.c.). 

History. The ‘History* deals with the period covering the Persian invasion of 
Greece, 492-480 b.c. Rawlinson’s Translation, additional notes and Introduction, 
by E. H. Rlakeney. 2 vols. {Vol. II temporarily out of print.) 405-6 

Homer (1 ninth century B.c.). 

Iliad. New verse translation by S. O . Andrew and Michael Oakley. 453 

Odyssey. The new verse translation (first published 1953) by S. O . Andrew. 
Introduction by John Warrington. 464 

Juvenal (c. a.d. 50-c. 130). 

Satires: with The Satires op Persius. Introduction by Prof. R. J. Rose^ m.a., 
F.B.A. William Gifford Translation, 1802. Revised by John Warrington. 997 

Lucretius (c. 99 7-50 7 B.O.). 

On the Nature of Things. Metrical Translation by W. E. Leonard. 750 

Ovid (43 B.C.-A.D. 18). 

Selected Works. Chosen by J. C. and M. J. Tkornion. Selections from the 
Metamorphoses, Heroicdl Epistles ^ the Festivals, the Ibis, and Ms epistles written in 
exile : also his Art of Love. 965 

Persius (34-62). See Juvenal. 

Plato (427-347 b.c.). 

The Republic. Translated, with an Introduction, by A. D. Lindsay^ o.b.e., ll.d. 
The greatest achievement of the Greek intellect in philosophy. 64 

Socratio Discourses of Plato and Xenophon. Introduction by A. D. Lindsay, 
C.B.E., LL.D. 457 

The Laws. The last of Plato’s dialogues is here printed in the A. B. Taylor (1869- 
1945) Translation. 275 

Sophocles (496 7-406 B.O.). 

Dramas. This volume contains the seven surviving dramas. 114 

Thucydides (c. 460-401 B.C.). 

History of the Peloponnesian War. Translation by Richard Crawley. Intro- 
duction by John Warrington. Index and five plans. 455 

Virgil (70-19 B.O.). 

Aeneid. Verse translation by Michael Oakley. Introduction by E. M. Forster. 161 
Eclogues and Geobgios. Verse Translation by T. F. Royds. The ‘Eclogues’ were 
inspired by Theocritus; the * Georgies * describe a countryman’s life. 222 

Xenophon (430 1-360 ? b.c.). {See under Plato.) 
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ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 

Ajithology OF English Prose, from Bede to Stevenson. 675 

Bacon, Francis, Lord Verulam (1561-1626). 

Essays, 1597-1626. Introdnction by Oliphant Smeaton, Index of Quotations and 
Foreign Phrases and Glossary. ((See also Theology and PhEosophy.) 10 

Bagehot, Waiter (1826-77). 

Literary Studies, 1879. Introduction by George Sampson, 2 vols. 520-1 

Belloc, Hilaire (1870-1953). , 

Stories, Essays and Poems. Edited with Introduction by J. B. Morton, o.b.b., 
the volume now contains a new selection from the Sonnets, Verses and celebrated 
Epigrams. 948 

Burke, Edmund (1729-97). 

KEFLECTiora ON THE Kevolution IN FRANCE (1790) AND OTHER ESSAYS. Intro- 
duction and Notes by A. J. Grieve, m.a. {See also Oratory.) 460 

Canton, William (1845-1926). 

The Invisible Playmate, 1894; W. V., Her Book, 1896: and In Memory of 
W. Y., 1901. {S&e also Biography.) 566 

Carlyle, Thomas (1795-1881). 

Essays. Introduction by J. JR. Lowell. 2 vols. Essays on men and affairs. 703-4 
Past and Present, 1843. New Introduction by Douglas Jerrold. 608 

Sartor Rbsabtus, 1838; and Heroes and Hero-Worship, 1841. 

{See also History.) 278 

Castiglione, Baldassare (1478-1529). 

The Book of the Courtier, 1528. Sir Thomas Bobyrs Translation, 1561. Intro- 
duction by W.H, D. Rouse and Notes by Prof. W. B, Drayton Henderson, 807 

Century. A Century of English Essays, from (Iaxton to Belloc. 653 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of (1694-1773). 

Letters to his Son ; and Others. Introduction by Prof. R, K, Root. 823 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith (1874-1936). 

Stories, Essays and Poems, Introduction by Maisie Ward. An ‘omnibus* volnme 
including four ‘Father Brown* stories. 913 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834). 

Biographia Literaria, 1817. Edited with a new Introduction by George Watson, 
M.A, Coleridge described the work as ‘ sketches of my literary life and opinions.’ 11 
Shakespearean Criticism, 1849. Edited with a long Introduction by Prof. 
T, M. Ragsor (1960), a distinguished Coleridge scholar of the UniTersity of 
Nebraska. 2 vols. (See also Poetry and Drama.) 162, 183 

D© la Mare, Walter (1873-1956). 

Stories, Essays and Poems. An anthology arranged by Mildred Bozman, 940 
D© Quincey, Thomas (1785-1859). 

Confessions of an English Opium-eater, 1822. Edited with Introduction by 
Prof. J. E. Jordan (1960). 223 

Eckermann, Johann Peter (1792-1854). 

Conversations with Goethe, 1836-8. Translated by John Oxenford, 1850. 
Edited by J. K. Moorhead, with Introduction by Havelock Ellis. 851 

{See also Poetry and Drama, Biography.) 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-82), 

Essays, 1841-4. New Introduction by Prof. Sherman Paul. 12 

Florio, John (1553 ?-1625), {See Montaigne.) 

GiifiUan, George (1813-78). 

A Gallery of Literary Portraits, 1845-54. 348 

Gray, Thomas (1716-71). 

Essays. {See Poetry.) 

Hamilton, Alexander (1757-1804), and Others. 

The Federalist, or the New Constitution, 1787-8. Introduction by Prof. W. J. 
Ashley. 519 

Hazlitt, William (1778-1830). 

Lectures on the English Comic Writers, 1819; and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Introduction by W. E. Henley. 411 

Lectures on the English Poets, 1818; and The Spirit of the Age, 1825. 
Introduction by Catherine Macdonald Maclean, m.a., d.litt., f.r.s.l. 459 

The Round Table and Characters op Shakespeab’s Plays, 1817-18. New 
Introduction by Catherine Macdonald Maclean. 65 

Table Talk, 1821-2, 1824. New Introduction by Catherine Macdonald Maclean. 

321 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1809-94). 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, 1858. Introduction by Van Wyck 
Brooks. 66 

Hunt, Leigh (1784-1859). 

Selected Essays. 78 essays with Introduction by J, B, PriesUey. 829 

Huxley, Aldous Leonard (6. 1894). 

Stories, Essays and Poems. 935 

Johnson, Samuel (1709-84). 

The Rambler. Introduction by S. C. Roberts. {See also Biography, Fiction.) 994 
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Lamb, Charles (1775-1834). 

Essays of Elia and Last Essays of Elta, 1823-33. Introduction by Augustine 
Birr ell. Includes the first and the last Essays of Elia. 

(See also Biography, Fiction ) 

Landor, Walter Savage (1775-1864). 

Imaginary Conversations, and Poems, 1824-9, 1853. Edited, with Introduction 
by Havelock Ellis. qqa 

Lawrence, David Herbert (1885-1930). 

Stories, Essays and Poesip,. Selected by Desmond Hawkins. Poetry, Essays 
Travel Sketches and Letters. 95g 

(See also Fiction.) 

Locke, John (1632-1704). ^ 

An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 1690. Abridged and edited by 
Baymond Wilhurn, presenting the whole sweep of the work. 934 

(See also Theology and Philosophy ) 

Lynd, Robert (1879-1949). ^ 

Essays on Life and Literature. Introduction by Desmond MacCarthy. 990 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord (1800-59). 

Critical and Historical Essays, 1843. New Introduction by Douglas Jerrold 
2 yols. 225-6 

Miscellaneous Essays, 1823-59; Lays of Ancient Rome, 1842; and Miscel- 
laneous Poems, 1812-47. Introduction by Prof. O. M. Trevelyan, o.m. 439 

{See also History.) 

Machiavelli, Niccolb (1469-1527). 

The Prince, 1513. New Introduction by Prof. H. Butterfield, m.a., hon. d.litt 
T ranslated by W. K. Marriott. 280 

Mazzini, Joseph U 805-7 2). 

The Duties op Man (translated by Miss E. Noyes); and Other Essays. New 
Introduction by Dr Thomas Jones, c.h., ll.d. 224 

Milton, John (1608-74). 

Prose Writings. Introduction by K. M. Burton, m.a. The contents of this volume 
include ‘ Areopagitica,’ 1644, and other important prose works. 795 

Mitford, Mary Russell (1787-1855). Poetry, etc.) 

Our Village, 1824-32. Edited, with an Introduction, by Sir John Squire. 927 
Modern Humour. An Anthology in Prose and Verse from oyer sixty authors. 957 
Montaigne, Michel de (1533-92). 

Essays, 1580-8. John Florio’s version, 1603. Edited (from the third edition, 1632), 
with Intro, by A. R. Waller, 3 vols. (VoZ. I temporarily out of print.) 440-2 

Napoleon Buonaparte (1769-1821). 

Letters. Some 300 of the most interesting of the Emperor’s letters, chosen 
and translated by J. M. Thompson, f.b.a., f.r.hist.s. {See also Biography.) 995 
Nelson, Horatio, Viscount (1758-1805). 

Nelson’s Letters. Compiled by Geoffrey Rawson. (See also Biography.) 244 

Newman, John Henry (1801-90). 

On the Scope and Nature of University Education; and Christianity and 
Scientific Investigation, 1852. Introduction by Wilfrid Ward. 723 

Poe, Edgar Allan (1809-49). THeology and Philosophy.) 

Essays. (See Poetry.) 

Quiller- Couch, Sir Arthur (1863-1944). 

Cambridge Lectures, from *Q.’s’ well-known books The Art of Reading, 1920; 
The Art of Writing, 1916 ; Studies in Literature, 1918 ; and Shakespeare’s Workman- 
ship, 1918. (See also Fiction.) 974 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712—78). 

iSmtle ; OR, Education. Translated by Barbara Foxley, m.a. Intro. (1955) by Prof. 
Andri Boutet de Monvel. (See also Biography, Theology and Philosophy.) 518 
Ruskin, John (1819-1900). 

Sesame, and Lilies, 1864; The Two Paths, 1859; and The King op the Golden 
River ; or The Black Brothers, 1851. Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 219 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 1849. With an Introduction (1956) by Sir 
Arnold Lvnn. Illnsl rated w iMi 1 1 plates of engravings. 207 

Sbvigne, Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, Marquise de (1626-96). 

SELrerrr,!) T.ftters. Select cd and translated by H. T. Barnwell, m.a. 98 

Spectator, The. 1711-14. By Joseph Addison (1672-1719), Sir Richard Steele (1672- 
1729) and Otiicrs. Edited by Rrof. Gregory Smith. New introduction by P. Smithers, 
D.PiHL.. \r.p., and a Biogr.iphioal and General Index by Prof. Gregory Smith. Reset 
with minor revisions 19 to. 4 vols. (^ee aZso Essays wnder Steele.) 164-7 

Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903). 

Essays on Education, 1861. Introduction by O. W. Eliot. 504 

Steele, Sir Richard (1672-1729). 

The Tatler, 1709-11. 993 

Sterne, Laurence (1713-68). 

A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy, 1768 ; Journal to Eliza, 
written in 1767; and Letters to Eliza, 1766-7. Introduction by Daniel George. 

(See also Fiction.) 796 
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Stevenson, Robert Louis (1850-94). 

ViRGiNiBus PuERiSQUE, 1881; and Familiar Studies of Men- and Books, 1882. 
Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745). Fiction, Poetry and Drama, Travel.) 765 

a" Tale of a Tub, 1704; The Battle of the Books, 1704; and Other Satires. 
Introduction by Louis Melville. {See also Bio^jraphy, Fiction.) 347 

Swinnerton, Frank (5. 1884). 

The Georgian Literary Scene, 1935. A panorama, revised 1951, of Eng-lis’i 
writers (novelists, essayists, dramatists, poets) from 1919. 943 

Thackeray, William Makepeace (1811-63). ■* 

The English Humorists, 1851; Charity and Humour, 1853; and The Four 
Georges, 1855. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. (See also Fiction.) 610 

Thoreau, Henry David (1817-62). 

Walden, or Life in the Woods, 1854. Introduction by Prof. Basil Willey. 281 
Trench, Richard Chevenix (1807-86). 

On the Study op Words, 1851; and English Past and Present, 1855. Intro- 
duction by George Sampson. 788 

Tytler, Alexander Fraser (1747-1814). 

Essay on the Principles op Translation, 1791. 168 

Walton, Izaak (1593-1683). 

The Complete Angler, 1653. Introduction by Andrew Lang. 70 


FICTION 

Ainsworth, William Harrison (1805-82). 

Old Saint Paul’s, 1841. Introduction by W. B. Axon, ll.d. Great Fire of London. 

522 

Rooewood, 1834. Introduction by Frank Swinnerton. Dick Turpin. 870 

The Tower of London, 1840. Lady Jane Grey. 400 

Windsor Castle, 1843. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. Henry VIII and Ann Boleyn. 709 
American Short Stories of the Nineteenth Century. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
John Cournos. Twenty stories from representative writers. 840 

Andersen, Hans Christian (1805-75). 

Fairy Tales and Stories. This represents a completely new selection and in the 
Reginald Spink Translation. 4 

Austen, Jane (1775-1817). Each volume has an Introduction by R. Brimley Johnson. 
Emma, 1816. 24 Pride and Prejudice, 1823. 22 

Mansfield Park, 1814. 23 Sense and Sensibility, 1811. 21 

Northanger Abbey, 1818; and Persuasion, 1818. 25 

Balzac, Honore de (1799-1850). 

At the Sign op the Cat and Racket, 1830; and Other Stories. Translated by 
Clara Bell. Introduction by George Saintsbury. 349 

Eugenie Grandet, 1834. Translated by Ellen Marriage. New Introduction by 
Prof. Marcel Qvrard. 169 

Old Goriot, 1835. Translated by EVzn Marriage. New Introduction by Prof. 
Marcel Girard. 170 

The Wild Ass’s Skin, 1 831. A youth makes a bargain with destiny. New Introduction 
by Prof. Marcel Girard. 2Q 

Barbusse, Henri (1874-1935). 

Under Fire, the Story op a Squad, 1916. Introduction by Brian Rhys. 798 
Beaconsfleld, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of (1804-81). 

CoNiNQSBY, 1844. Introduction and Notes (with a Key to the Characters) by B. N. 
Langdon- Davies. 535 

Bennett, Arnold (1867-1931). 

The Old Wives* Tale, 1908. The most durable novel of Bennett’s. 919 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge (1825-1900). 

Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor, 1869. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 304 
Borrow, George (1803-81). 

The Romany Rye, 1857. Practically a sequel to Lavengro. (See also Travel.) 120 
Bronte, Anne (1820-49). 

The Tenant op Wildpbll Hall and Agnes Grey. With a new Introduction bv 
Margaret Lane. 685 

Bronte, Charlotte (1816-55). For Mrs Gaskell’s ‘Life’ see Biography. 

Jane Eyre, 1847. Introduction by Margaret Lane. 287 

The Professor, 1857. Introduction by Margaret Lane. 41 7 

Shirley, 1849. Introduction by Margaret Lane. 288 

ViLLETTE, 1853. Introduction by Margaret Lane. 35 1 

Bronte, Emily (1818-48). 

Wuthering Heights, 1848; and Poems. Introduction by Margaret Lane. 243 
Burney, Fanny (Madame Frances d’Arblay, 1753-1849). 

Evelina, 1778. Introduction by Lewis Gibbs. 352 

Butler, Samuel (1835-1902). 

Erewhon, 1872 (revised 1901); and Erewhon Revisited, 1901. Introduction by 
Desmond MacCarthy. 881 

The Way of all Flesh, 1903. Introduction by A. J. Hoppi. 895 
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Collins, WilMo (1824-89). 

The Moonstone, 1868. Introduction, by Dorothy L. Sayers, 

The Woman in WnrrE, 1860. New Introduction by Maurice Richardson, 46 i 

Conrad, Joseph (1857-1924). 

Lord Jim, 1900. Characteristically set in the East Indies. Introduction by R, B 
Cunninghame Gh'aham, *926 

The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus,’ 1897; Typhoon, 1903; and The Shadow Line 
1917. Introduction by A. J, Hopve. Three of Conrad’s best-known stories. 98ci 
Nostromo, 1904. New edition of Conrad’s greatest novel with an Introduction by 
Richard Curie, 3g 

Cooper, James Fenimore (1789-1851). 

The Last of the Mohicans, 1826, A Narrative of 1757. With an Introduction by 
Ernest Rhys, 79 

The Prairie, 1827. The last of the ‘ Leatherstooking Tales.’ 172 

Craik, Mrs. See Mulock. 

Daudet, Alphonse (1840-97). 

Tartarin of Tarajscon, 1872; and Tartarin on the Alps, 1885. Two light 
episodic novels, some of the funniest episodes ever written in French. 423 

Defoe. Daniel (1661 ?-1734). 

The Fortunes and Misfortunes op Moll Flanders, 1722. Introduction bv 
G, A, Axtken, One of Defoe’s greatest books, famous for its picture of low life. 83*7 
Journal op the Plague year, 1722. Introduction by O. A. Aitken. 289 

Life, Adventures and Piracies op the Famous Captain Singleton, 1720. 
Introduction by Edward Garnett. A supposed record of a journey across Africa. 74 
Robinson Crusoe, 1719. Parts 1 and 2 complete. Introduction by Guy N. Pocock, 

' (See also Travel.) 69 

D© Rojas, Fernando (15th century). 

Celestina: or the Tragi-comedy op Calisto and Melibea, attributed to 
Fernando de Rojas. Translated, with an Introduction, by Phyllis Hartnoll, m.a., 
L. ^i3 l. This is a new translation (1958). lOO 


Dickens, Charles (1812-70). Each of the following volumes of Dickens’s works has an 
Introduction by G. K. Chesterton: 

Barnaby Rudge, 1841. 76 

Bleak House, 1852-3. 236 

Christmas Books, 1843-8. 239 

Christmas Stories, 1850-67. 414 

David Copperfield, 1849-50. 242 

Bombey and Son, 1848-8. 240 

Great Expectations, 1861. 234 

Hard Times, 1854. 292 

Disraeli, Benjamin. See Beaconsfleld. 

Dostoyevsky, Fyodor (1821-81). 

The Brothers Karamazov, 1879-80. Translated by Constance Garnett. Intro- 
duction by Edward Garnett, 2 vols. 802-3 

Crime and Punishment, 1866. Constance Garnett translation. 501 

The Idiot, 1873. Translated by Eva M, Martin. New Introduction by Richard 
Curie. 682 

Letters prom the Underworld, 1864 ; and Other Tales (The Gentle Malden; 
The Landlady). Translated, with Introduction, by C, J. Hogarth. 654 

Poor Folk, 1845; and The Gajmbleb, 1867. Translated, with Introduction, by 
C. J. Hogarth. 711 

The Possessed, 1871. Translated by Constance Garnett. Introduction by Nikolay 
Andreyev, ph.d., m.a. 2 vols. 861-2 

Dumas, Alexandre (1802-70). 

The Black Tulip, 1850. The brothers Be Witt in Holland, 1672-5. New Intro- 
duction by Prof. Marcel Girard. 174 

Count op Monte Cbisto, 1844. 2 vols. Napoleon’s later phase. New Introduction 
by Prof. Marcel Girard. 393-4 

Marguerite de Valois, 1845. The Eve of St Bartholomew. 326 

The Three Musketeers, 1844. The France of Cardinal Richelieu. 81 

Du Maurier, Georg© Louis Palmella Busson (1834-96). 

Trilby, 1894. Illustrated by the author. Preface by Sir Gerald Du Maurier. Trilby 
breathes the air of Paris in the eighties and is drawn largely from the author’s own 
experience. 863 

Edgeworth, Maria (1767-1849). 

Castle Rackrent, 1800; and The Absentee, 1812, Introduction by Prof. 
Brander Matthews. 410 

Shot, Georg© (pboudonym of Ma-ry Ann Evan's, 1819-80). 

Adam Bedjl 1859. New lutrodm lion by Robert Speaujhi. 27 

Middlemarch, 1372- New Introduction by Gerald Rallen. 2 vols. 854-5 

The Millonthii Floss, 1860 Introduction bv ^S'^r W. h'obertsou NicoTl. 325 

ROMOL.L, 3 863. Intro, by Rudolph Dircks. The Florence of Savonarola. 231 

Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe, 1861. Introduction by A. Matheson. 12 


Little Dorrit, 1857. 293 

Martin Chuzzlewit, 1843-4. 241 

Nicholas Nickleby, 1838-9. 238 

Old Curiosity Shop, 1841. 173 

Oliver Twist, 1838. 233 

Our Mutual Friend, 1864-5. 294 

Pickwick Papers, 1836-7. 235 

A Tale of Two Cities, 1859. 102 

(See also Biography.) 
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English Short Stories. Thirty-six selected stories from Middle Ages to present time. 

Introduction by Richard Wilson, b.a., d.litt. 743 

Fielding, Henry (1707-54). George SairUsbury has written an Introduction to the Every- 
man Fielding. 

Amelia, 1751. 2 vols. Amelia is drawn from Fielding’s first wife. 852-3 

Jonathan Wild, 1743; and Journal op a Voyage to Lisbon, 1755. Jonathan 
Wild is a satire on false hero-worship; the Journal (published posthumously) 
narrates the incidents of Fielding’s last voyage. 877 

Joseph Andrews, 1742. A skit on Richardson’s Pamela. 467 

Tom J ones, 1749.2 vols. The first great English novel of humour. 355-6 

Flaubert, Gustave (1821-80). 

Madame Bovary, 1857. Translated by Eleanor Marx-Aveling. Introduction hy 
George Saiutsbury. 808 

SaLammbo, 1862. Translated hy J. C. Chartres. Introduction by Prof. F. O. Green, 
M.A., PH.D, The war of the Mercenaries against Carthage. 8G9 

Sentimental Education, 1869. Modern translation, with Introduction and Notes 
by Anthony Goldsmith. 969 

Forster, Edward Morgan (6. 1879). 

A Passage to India, 1924. With an Introduction by Peter Burra. 972 

Galsworthy, John (1867-1933). ^ 

The Country House. 917 

Gaskell, Mrs Elizabeth (1810-65). 

Cranford, 1853. Introduction by Frank Swinnerton. (See also Biography.) 83 
Ghost Stories. Introduction by John Hampden. Eighteen stories. 952 

Gogol, Nikolay (1809-52). 

Dead Souls, 1842. Introduction by Nikolay Andreyev, ph.d., m.a. 726 

Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-74). 

The Vioab op Wakefield, 1766. Introduction by J. M. Bent. 295 

Goncharov, Ivan (1812-91). Poetry.) 

Oblomov, 1857. First complete English translation by Natalie Duddington, New 
Introduction by Nikolay Andrey&o, ph.d., m.a. 878 

Gorky, Maxim (pseudonym of Alexei Maxirnovitch Pieshkov, 1868-1936). 

Through Russia. Translated, with an Introduction, by O. J. Hogarth. 741 

Grossmith, George (1847-1912), and Weedon (1853-1919). 

The Diary op a Nobody, 1894. With Weedon Grossmith’s illustrations. 963 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804-64). 

The House op the Seton Gables, 1851. New Introduction by Prof. Boy Harvey 
Pearce. 176 

The Scarlet Letter: A Romance, 1850. With new Introduction by Prof. R<yy 
Harvey Pearce. 122 

Twice-Told Tales, 1837-42. With a new Introduction by Prof. Roy Harvey 

631 


2 vols. 


363-4 

422 

509 


987 


Hugo, Victor Marie (1802-85). 

Les Mis^jrables, 1862. Introduction by Denis Saurat. 

Notre Dame de Paris, 1831. Introduction by Denis Saurat, 

Toilers op the Sea, 1866. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 

Huxley, Aldous. 

Stories, Essays and Poems. (See under Essays.) 

James, Henry (1843-1916). 

The Ambassadors, 1903. Introduction by Frank Swinnerton. 

The Turn of the Screw, 1898 ; and The Aspern Papers, 1888. Two famous short 
novels. Introduction by Prof. Kenneth B. Murdock, a.m., ph.d. 912 

Jefferies, Richard (1848-87). 

After London, 1884; and Amaryllis at the Fair, 1886. Introduction by 
Richard Garnett. 951 

Jerome, Jerome K, (1859-1927). 

Three Men in a Boat and Three Men on the Bummel. Introduction by Z>. C. 
Browning, m.a., B.LITT. 118 

Kingsley, Charles (1819-75). 

Hereward the Wake, 1866. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 296 

Westward Ho!, 1855. Introduction by Dr J. A. Williamson, m.a, 20 

Lamb, Charles (1775-1834), and Mary (1764-1847). 

Tales from Shakespeare, 1807. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 8 

Lawrence, David Herbert (1885-1930). Biography, Essays.) 

The White Peacock, 1911. 

Loti, Pierre (1850-1923). 

Iceland Fisherman, 1886. Translated by W. P. Baines. 

Lover, Samuel (1797-1868). 

Handy Andy, 1842. Lover was a musician, portrait-painter, song-writer and actor 
who also wrote four novels of which this is generally accounted the best. 178 

Lytton, Edward Bulwer, Baron (1803-73). 

The Last Days of Pompeii, 1834. A romance of the fltrst century a.d. 80 

Mann, Thomas (1875-1955). 

Stories and Episodes. Introduction by Prof. Erich HeUer, ph.d. 962 
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(See also Essays.) 914 
920 



Manzoni, Alessandro (1785-1873). 

The Betrothed (J Promessi Sposi, 1840, rev. ed.). Translated (1951) from 


999 

82 

370 

932 

907 

179 


Italian by Archibald Colquhoun, who also adds a preface. 

Marryat, Frederick (1792-1848). 

Mr Midshipman Easy. New Introduction by Oliver Warner. 

The Settlers in Canada, 1844. Introduction by Oliver Warner, 

Maugham, W. Somerset ( 6 . 1874). 

Cakes and Ale, 1930. The finest novel of the author’s inter-war period. 
Maupassant, Guy de (1850-93). ^ 

Short Stories. Translated by Marjorie Laurie. Intro, by Gerald Gould. 

Melville, Herman (1819-91). 

Moby Dick, 1851. Intro, by Pro/. Sherman Paul. 

Typee, 1846; and Billy Budd {published 1924). South Seas adventures. New 
Introduction by Milton R. Stern. lan 

Meredith, George (1828-1909). 

The Ordeal of Richard Fevered, 1859. Introduction by Robert Sencourt. 916 
Mickiewicz, Adam (1798-1855). 

Pan Tadeusz, 1834. Translated into English prose, with Introduction, by Prof 
G. R. Noyes. Poland’s epic of Napoleonic wars. 842 

Modern Short Stories. Selected by John Hadfield. Twenty stories. 954 

Moore, George (1852-1933). 

Esther Waters, 1894. The story of Esther Waters, the servant girl who ‘went 
wrong.’ Introduction by C. D. Medley. 933 

Mulock [Mrs Craik], Maria (1826-87). 

John Halifax, Gentleman, 1856. Introduction by J. Shaylor. 123 

Pater, Walter (1839-94). 

M-ARIijs the Epicurean, 1885. Introduction by Osbert Burdett. 903 

Poe, Edgar Allan (1809-49). 

Tales op Mystery and Imagination. Introduction by Padraic Oolum. 336 

, ^ Poetry and Drama.) 

Priestley, J. B. ( 6 . 1894). 

Angel Pavement, 1931. A finely conceived novel of London. 938 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur (1863-1944). 

Hetty Wesley, 1903. Introduction by the author. {See also Essays.) 864 

Radcliffe, Mrs Ann (1764-1823). 

The Mysteries op Udolpho, 1794. Intro, by E. A. Freeman. 2 yols. 865-6 

Reade, Charles (1814-84). 

The Cloister and the Hearth, 1861. Introduction by Swinburne. 29 

Richardson, Samuel (1689-1761). 

Pamela, 1740. Introduction by Georqe Saintshurv. 2 yols. 683-4 

Clarissa, 1747-8. Introduction by Prof. W. L. Phelps. 4 vols. 882-5 

Russian Short Stories. Translated, with Introduction, by Rochelle S. Townsend. Stories 
))T Pushkin, Gogol, Tolstoy, Korolenko, Chehov, Chirikov, Andreyev, Kuprin, 
Gorky, Solognb. 758 

Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832). 

The following Waverley Novels each contain an Introduction, biographical and 
bibliographical, based upon Lockhart’s Life: 

The Antiquary, 1816. Introduction by W. M. Parker y m.a. 126 

The Bride of Lammebmoor, 1819. A romance of life in East Lothian, 1695. New 
Introduction hy W. M. Parker, m.a. 129 

Guy Mannering, 1815. A mystery story of the time of George III. New Intro- 
duction by W. M. Parker, m.a. 133 

The Heart op Midlothian, 1818. Period of the Porteous Riots, 1736. New Intro- 
duction by W. M. Parker, m.a. 134 

Ivanhoe, 1820. A romance of the days of Richard I. 16 

Kenilworth, 1821. The tragic story of Amy Robsart, in Elizabeth I’s time. New 
Preface and Glossary by W. M. Parker, m.a. 135 

Old Mortality, 1817. Battle of Bothwell Bridge, 1679. New Introduction by 
W. M. Parker, m.a, 137 

Quentin Durwabd, 1823. A tale of adventures in fifteenth-century France. New 
Introduction by W. M. Parker, m.a. 140 

Redgauntlet, 1824. A tale of adventure in Cumberland, about 1763. New Intro- 
duction by W. M. Parker, m.a. 141 

Rob Roy, 1818. A romance of the Rebellion of 1715. 142 

The Talisman, 1825. Richard Coeur-de-Lion and the Third Crasade, 1191, New 
Preface by W. M. Parker, m.a. {See also Biography.) 144 

Shchedrin (M. E. Saltykov, 1826-92). 

The Golovlyoy Family. Translated hy Natalie Buddington. Introduction by 
Edward Garnett. 908 

Shelley, Mary Wollstonecraft (1797-1851 ). 

Frankenstein, 1818. With Mary SheUey’s own Preface. 616 

Shorter Novels. 

Vol. I: Elizabethan. Introduction by George Saintshury and Notes by Philip 
Henderson. Contains: Deloney’s ‘Jack of Newberie’ and ‘Thomas nf ReadiTis'*! 
Nashe’s ‘The Unfortunate Traveller’; Green’s ‘Garde of Fancie.’ 
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VoL. II: Seventeenth Centuey. Edited, with Introduction, by Philip Henderson. 
Contains: Emanuel Ford’s ‘Ornatus and Artesia’; Aplira Behn’s ‘Oroonoko’; 
Neville’s ‘The Isle of Pines’; Congreve’s ‘Incognita.’ 841 

VoL III: Eighteenth Century. Edited, with Introduction, by Philip Henderson. 
Contains: Beckford’s ‘Vathek’; Horace Walpole’s ‘The Castle of Otranto’; Dr 
Johnson’ ‘Rasselas.’ 856 

Sienkiewicz, Henryk (1846-1916). 

Quo Vadis? 1896. Translated by C. ,7. Hogarth. Intro, by Monica Gardner. 970 
Tales. Edited, with Introduction, by Monica Gardner. 871 

Smollett, Tobias (1721-71). ^ 

The Expedition of Humphry Clinker, 1771. Introduction by Howard Mumford 
Jones, and 36 pages of Notes by Charles Lee. 975 

Peregrine Pickle, 1751. Introduction by Walter Allen. 2 vols. 838-9 

Roderick Rvndom, 1742. Introduction by H. W. Hodges. 790 

Somerville, E. CE. (1858-1949), and Ross, Martin (pseudonym of Violet Florence 
Martin, 1862-1915). 

Experiences op an Irish R.M. Contains the authors’ two books, Some Experiences 
of an Irish R.M., 1897, and Further Experiences of an Irish R.M., 1908. 978 

Stendhal (pseudonym of Henri Beyle, 1783-1842). , 

Scarlet and Black, 1831. Translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. Introduction by 
Prof. F. C. Green, m.a., dr.phil. 2 vols. 945-6 

Sterne, Laurence (1713-68). 

Tristram Shandy, 1760-7. Intro, by George Saintsbury. {See also Essays.) 617 
Stevenson, Robert Louis (1850-94). 

Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, 1886; The Merry Men, 1887; Will o’ the Mill, 
1878; Markheim, 1886; Thrawn Janet, 1881; Olalla, 1885; The Treasure 
OP Franchard. Introduction by M. R. Ridley. 767 

The Master op Ballantrae, 1869; Weir op Hermiston, 1896. New Introduction 
by M. R. Ridley. 764 

St Ives, 1898. Completed by Sir Arthur QuiUer-Couch. Introduction (1958) by 
M. R. Ridley. 904 

Treasure Island, 1883; and Kidnapped, 1886. Introduction by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. (See also Essays, Poetry, Travel.) 763 

Story Book for Boys and Girls. Edited by Guy Pocock (1955). 934 

Surtees, Robert Smith (1803—64). 

JORROCKS’S Jaunts and Jollities, 1838. 817 

Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745). 

Gulliver’s Travels, 1726. An unabridged edition; with an Introduction by Sir 
Harold Williams, f.b.a., f.s.a., m.a. (See also Biography, Essays.) 60 

Tales of Detection. Introduction by Dorothy L. Sayers. Nineteen stories, tracing the 
development of the genuine detective story during the last hundred years. 928 
Thackeray, William Makepeace (1811-63). 

Henry Esmond, 1852. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 73 

The Newcomes, 1853-5. 2 vols. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 465-6 

Pendennis, 1848-50. 2 vols. Introduction by M. R. Ridley, m.a. 425-6 

Vanity Fair, 1847-8. Introduction by Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 298 

The Virginians, 1857-9. 2 vols. Introduction by Walter Jerrold. 507-8 

(See cUso Essays and Belles-Lettres.) 

Tolstoy, Count Leo (1828-1910). 

Anna Karenina, 1873-7. Translated by Rochelle S. Townsend. With Introduction 
by Nikolay Andreyev, ph.d., m.a. 2 vols. 612-13 

Master and Man, 1895 ; and Other Parables and Tales. Introdnction (1958) 
by Nikolay Andreyev, ph.d., m.a. 469 

War and Peace, 1864-9. Introduction by Vicomte de Vogili. 3 vols. 525-7 

Trollope, Anthony (1815-82). 

The Warden, 1855. The first of the ‘Chronicles of Barset.’ Introduction by 


M.amieen Tiuotson, m.a., b.litt. 

Barchester Towers, 1857. The second of the ‘Chronicles of Barset.’ Introduction 
(1956) on Anthony Trollope’s ‘ Clergy ’ by Michael Sadleir. 30 

Doctor Thorne, 1858. The third of the ‘Chronicles of Barset.’ 360 

Framlby Parsonage, 1861. The fourth of the ‘Chronicles of Barset.’ Introduction 
by Kathleen Tillotson. 181 

The Small House at Allington, 1864. The fifth of the ‘Chronicles of Barset.’ 361 
The Last Chronicle op Barset, 1867. 2 vols. 391-2 

Turgenev,^ Ivan (1818-83),. 

Fathers and Sons, 1862. Translated by Dr Avril Pyman. 742 

Smoke, 1867. A new translation, with Introduction, by Natalie Duddington. 988 
Virgin Soil, 1877. Translated by Rochelle S. Townsend. 528 

Twain, Mark (pseudonym of Samuel Langhome Clemens, 1835-1910). 

Tom Sawyer, 1876; and Huckleberry Finn, 1884. Introduction by Christopher 
Morley. 976 

Verne, Jules (1828-1905). 

Five Weeks in a Balloon, 1862, translated by Arthur Charnhers; and Around 
the World in Eighty Days, translated by P. Desages. 779 

Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea, 1869. 319 
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Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet d® (1694-1778). 

Candide, and other Tales. Smollett’s translation, edited by J. O. Thornton, 936 

(See also History ) 

Walpole, Hugh Seymour (1884-1941). 

Me Perrin and Mr Traill, 1911. oio 

Wells, Herbert George (1866-1946). 

Ann Veronica, 1909. Introduction by A. J. Hoppi. 997 

The Wheels of Chance, 1896; and The Time Machine, 1895. 91 « 

Wilde, Oscar. 

The Picture op Dorian Gray, 1891. (See Poetry and Drama \ 

Woolf, Virginia (1882-1941). ’ 

To the Lighthouse, 1927. Introduction by D. M, Hoare, ph.d. qiq 

Zola, fimile (1840-1902). 

Germinal, 1885. Translated, with an Introduction, by Havelock EUis. 897 


HISTORY 

Anglo-Saxon CShronicle. Translated and Edited by G. N. Qarmonsway, f.r.hist.soo. 

Foreword by Prof. Brvce Dickms, 624 

Bede, the Venerable (673-735). 

The Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation. Translated by John 
Stevens, revised by J. A. Giles, with notes by L. C. Jane. Introduction by Prof 
David Knowles, o.s.B., m.a., litt.d., p.b.a., p.s.a. 479 

Carlyle, Thomas (1795-1881). 

The French Revolution, 1837. Introduction by Hilaire Belloc. 2 vols. 31-2 

(See also Biography, Essays.) 
Chesterton, Cecil (1879-1918). A History op the U.S.A., 1917. Edited by Prof. D. W. 

Brogan, m.a. 965 

Creasy, Sir Edward (1812-78). 

Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, from Marathon to Waterloo, 1852. 
With Diagrams and Index. New Introduction by Audrey Butler, m.a. (oxon.). 300 
Gibbon, Edward (1737-94). 

The Decline and Fall op the Roman Empire, 1776-88. Notes by Oliphani 
Smeaton. Intro, by Christopher Dawson. Complete text in 6 vols. 434-6, 474-6 
Green, John Richard (1837-83). 

A Short History op the English People, 1874. Introduction by L. C. Jane. 
English history from 607 to 1873. Continued by; ‘A Political and Social Survey 
from 1815 to 1915,’ by R. P. Farley, and revised to 1950. 727-8 

Hoiinshed, Raphael (d. 1580 ?). 

Holinshed's Chronicle as used in Shakespeare’s Plays, 1578. Introduction by 
Prof. Allardyce Nicoll and Josephine NicoU. 800 

Joinville, Jean de. See Villehardouin. 

Ldtzow, Count Franz von (1849-1916), 

Bohemia: an Historical Sketch, 1896. Introduction by President T. G. Masaryh. 
H. A. Piehler covers events from 1879 to 1938. 432 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Baron (1800-59). 

The History op England. The complete text in four volumes, which together 
contain 2,450 pages. Introduction by Douglas Jerrold. 34-7 

(Sfee also Essays.) 

Maine, Sir Henry (1822-88). 

Ancient Law, 1861. Introduction by Prof. J. H. Morgan. 734 

Mommsen, Theodor (1817-1903). 

History of Rome, 1856. Translated by W. P. Dickson, ll.d. Introduction by 
Edward A. Freeman, 4 vols. (Vols. Ill and IV only.) 544-5 

Motley, John (1814-77). 

The Rise op the Dutch Republic, 1856. Intro, by F. R. Reynolds. 3 vols. 86-8 
Fasten Letters, The, 1418-1506. 2 vols. A selection. 752-3 

Prescott, William Hickling (1796-1859). 

History of the Conquest op Mexico, 1843. 2 vols. 397-8 

Stanley, Arthur (1815-81). 

Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, 1861. Introduction by A. J. 
Grieve, M.A. 251 

Thierry, Augustin (1795-1856). 

The Norman Conquest, 1825. Introduction by J. A. Price, b.a. 2 vols. (FoZ. I 
temporarily out of pHnt.) 198-9 

Villehardouin, Geoffrey do (11601-1213?), and Joinville, Jean, Sire de (1224-1317). 
Memoirs op the Crusades. Translated, with an Introduction, by Sir Frank T. 
MarziaU. 333 

Voltidre, Francois Marie Arouet de (1694-1778). 

The Age of Louis XTV, 1751. Translation by Martyn P. PoUack. 

(See also Fiction.) 780 
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ORATORY 

British Orations. The 1960 edition ol this selection of British historical speeches con- 
tains selections from four of the most famous of Sir Winston Churchill’s World. War 
II speeches, "14 

Burke, Edmund (1729-97). 

Speeches and Letters on American Aefairs. New Introduction by the Very 
Canon Peter McKevitt, ph.d. (See also Essays and Belles-Lettres.) 340 

Bemosthenes (384-322 B.C.). 

The Crown, and Other Orations. Translated with an Appendix on Athenian 
economics by C. Rann Kennedy, Introduction by John Warrington. 546 

Lincoln, Abraham 0809-65). 

Speeches and Letters, 1832-65. A new selection edited with an Introduction by 
Paul M. Angle. Chronology of Lincoln’s life and index. 206 

POETRY AND DRAMA 

Anglo-Saxon Poetry. English poetry between a.d. 650 and 1000, from ‘Widsith’ and 
‘Beowulf’ to the battle-pieces of ‘Brunanburh’ and ‘Maldon.’ Selected and trans- 
lated by Prof. R. K. Gordon, m.a. Reset, and revised by the translator, 1954. 794 

Arnold, Matthew (1822-88). 

Complete Poems. Introduction by R, A. ScoU-James. 334 

Ballads, A Book of British. Introduction and Notes by R. Brimley Johnson. Ballads 
from the earliest times to those of Yeats and Kipling. 572 

Beaumont, Francis (1584-1616), and Fletcher, John (1579-1625). 

Select Plays. Introduction by Prof. G. P. Baker. ‘The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle,’ ‘The Maid’s Tragedy,’ ‘A King and No King,* ‘The Faithful Shepherdess.’ 
‘The Wild Goose Chase,* ‘Bonduca,’ with a glossary. 506 

Blake, William (1757-1827). 

Poems and Prophecies. Edited, with special Introduction, by Max Plowman. 792 
Bronte, Emily, 

Poems. {See Fiction.) 

Browning, Robert (1812-89). 

Poems and Plays, 1833-64. With a new Introduction by John Bryson, m.a., dealing 
with the four-volume Everyman Browning set. 2 vols. Volume III, containing T/te 
Ring and the Book, Browning’s long dramatic poem (No. 502), is temporarily out of 
mint. 41-2 

Poems, 1871-90. Introdnotion by M. M. Bossman. 964 

Burns, Robert (1759-96). 

Poems and Songs. A very full selection and a very accurate text of Burn.9’s copious 
lyrical output. Edited and introduced by Prof. James Kinsley, m.a., ph.d. 94 

{See also Biography.) 

Byron, George Gordon Noel, Lord (1788-1824). 

The Poetical and Dramatic Works. 3 vols. Edited with a Preface by Guy Pocock 

(See also Biography.) 486-8 

Century. A Century op Humorous Verse, 1850-1950. Edited by Roger Lancelyn 
Green, m.a., b.litt. 813 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (c. 1343-1400). 

Canterbury Tales. New standard text edited by At. O. Cawley, m.a., ph.d., based 
on the Ellesmere Manuscript, with an ingenious system of glosses, page by page. 307 
Troilus and Criseyde. Prepared by John Warrington from the Campsall Manu- 
script. 992 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834). 

The Golden Book. (See also Essays, etc.) 43 

Cowper, William (1731-1800). 

Poems. Intro, by Hugh P Anson Fausset. (See also Biography.) 872 

Dante Alighieri (1265-1321). 

The Divine Comedy, first printed 1472. H. F. Cary’s Translation, 1805-14. 
Edited, with Notes and Index, by Edmund Gardner. Foreword by Prof. Mario Proa. 

308 

D® la Mare, Walter (1873-1956). (See Essays.) 

Donne, John (1573-1631). 

Complete Poems. Edited, with a revised Intro., by Hugh P Anson Fausset 867 
Dryden, John (1631-1700). 

Poems. Edited by Bonamy Dobrde, o.b.e., m.a. 910 

Eighteenth-century Plays. Edited by John Hampden. Includes Gay’s ‘Beggar’s Opera,’ 
Addison’s ‘Cato,’ Rowe’s ‘Jane Shore,’ Fielding’s ‘Tragedy of Tragedies, or, Tom 
Thumb the Great,’ Lillo’s ‘George Barnwell,’ Oolman and Garrick’s ‘Clandestine 
Marriage,’ and Cumberland’s ‘West Indian.* 818 

English Galaxy of Shorter Poems, The. Chosen and Edited by Gerald Bullett. 959 
English Religious Verse. Edited by G. Lacey May. An anthology from the Middl© Ages 
to the present day, including some 300 poems by 150 authors. 937 

Everyman, and Medieval Miracle Plays. New edition edited by A. O. Cawley, m.a., 
PH.D. Forewords to individual plays. 381 

Fitzgerald, Edward (1809-83). See ‘Persian Poems.’ 
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Fletchep, Joim (1579-1625)* See Beaumont. 

Ford, John U586-1639). ^ee Webster. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (1749-1832). 

Faust. Both parts of the tragedy which are the core of Goethe’s life-worh, in the 
re-edited translation of Sir Theodore Martin. (See also Biography, Essays.) 335 
Golden Book of Modern English Poetry, The. Edited by Thomas Caldwell and Philiv 
Henderson, containing some 300 poems by 130 poets, from T. E. Brown to Stephen 
Spender and O. Day Lewis. 92i 

Golden Treasury of English Songs and Lyrics, The, 1861. Compiled by Francis Turner 
Palgrave (1824-97). Enlarged edition, containing 88-page supplement. gg 

Golden Treasury of Longer Poems, The. Revised edition (1954) with new supplementary 
poems. An anthology ranging from Chaucer to Walter de la Mare. 74.fi 

Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-74). 

Poems and Plays. Edited, with Introduction, by Austin Dobson. 415 

(See also Fiction.) 

Gray, Thomas (1716-71). ^ 

POEsis : WITH a Selection op Letters and Essays. Introduction by John Drink- 
water, and biographical notes by Lewis Gibbs. 628 

Heine, Heinrich (c. 1797-1856). 

Prose and Poetry. With Matthew Arnold’s essay on Heine. 9ll 

Ih&en, Henrik (1828-1906). 

A Doll’s House, 1879; The Wild Duck, 1884; and The Lady prom the Sea 
1888. Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp and Eleanor Marx^Aveling. 494 

Ghosts, 1881; The Warriors at Helgeland, 1857; and An Enemy op the 
People, 1882. Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 552 

Peer Gynt, 1867. Translated by R. Farquharson Shaip. 747 

The Pretenders, 1864; Pillars op Society, 1877; and Rosmersholm, 1887. 
Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 659 

Ingoldsby Legends, or Mirth and Marvels, by "Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq.’ Edited by 
D. C. Browning, M.A., b.litt. 185 

International Modern Plays. August Strindberg’s ‘ Lady Julie,* Gerhard Hauptmann’s 
‘Hannele,’ Brothers Capek’s ‘The Life of the Insects,’ Jean Cocteau’s ‘The Infernal 
Machine,’ and Luigi Chiareili’s ‘The Mask and the Face.’ Introduction by Anthony 
Dent. 989 

Jonson, Ben (1573-1637). 

Plays. Introduction by Prof. F. E. Schelling. 2 vols. Complete collection. 489-90 
Keats, John (1795-1821). 

Poems. Revised, reset edition (1944). Edited by Gerald Bulleft. 101 

(See also Biography.) 

Kingsley, Charles (1819-75). 

Poems. With Introduction by Ernest Rhys. (See also Fiction.) 793 

La Fontaine, Jean de (1621-95). 

Fables, 1668. Presented complete in the renowned Sir Edward Marsh translation. 

991 

‘Langland, William* (1330?-1400?). 

Piers Plowman, 1362. Translation into modern English by Donald and Rachel 

Attwater. SH 

Lawrence, David Herbert (1885—1930). (See Essays.) 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim (1729-81). 

Laocoon, 1766, AND Other Writings. Introduction by W. A. Steel. Contents: 
‘Laocoon’; ‘Minna von Barnhelm,’ 1767, a comedy in five acts; and ‘Nathan the 
Wise,’ 1779, his philosophical drama. 843 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (1807-82). 

Poems, 1823-66. 382 

Marlowe, Christopher (1564-93). 

Plays and Poems. New edition with an Introduction by M. B. Ridley, m.a. 383 
MHton, John (1608-74). 

Poems. New edition by Pro/. B. A. Wright, m.a., based on Milton’s editions and 
manuscripts. With a new Introduction by Prof. Wright. (See also Essays.) 384 
Minor Elizabethan Drama. 2 vols. Vol. I. Tragedy. Norton and Sackville’s ‘Gorboduc,’ 
Kyd’s ‘Spanish Tragedy,* Peele’s ‘ David and Bethsabe,’ and ‘Arden of Feversham.* 
Vol. II. Comedy. Udall’s ‘Ralph Roister Doister,’ Lyly’s ‘Endimion,’ Peele’s ‘Old 
Wives* Tale,’ Greene’s ‘Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,’ etc. Introduction by Prof. 
A. Thorndike. Glossary, 491-2 

Minor Poets of the Seventeenth Century. The Poems of Thomas Carew, Sir John Suck- 
ling, Lord Herbert, Richard Lovelace. Edited and revised by R. G. Eowarth, b.a., 
b.litt., p.r,s,l, 873 

Modern Plays. R. C. Sherriff’s ‘Journey’s End,’ W. Somerset Maugham’s ‘For Services 
Rendered,* Noel Coward’s ‘Hay Fever,’ A. A. Milne’s ‘The JDover Road,’ Arnold 
Bennett and Edward Knoblock’s ‘Milestones.’ Introduction by John Hadfield. 942. 
Molidre, Jean Baptiste de (1622-73). 

Comedies. Introduction by Prof. F. O. Green, 2 vols. 830-1 

New Golden Treasury, The. Introduction by Ernest Rhys. A companion to Palgrave 
(q.v,), giving earlier lyrics than he did, and also later. C95 

Omar Khayydm (d. 1123?). (See under Persian Poems.) 
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Palgrave, Francis Turner (1824-97). See ‘Golden Treasury of Englisli Songs and 
Lyrics, The.’ 96 

Persian Poems. Selected and edited by Prof. A. J. Arberry, m.a., litt.d., f.b.a. 996 
Poe, Edgar Allan (1809-49). 

Poems and Essays. Introduction by Andrew Lang. (See also Fiction.) 791 

Poems of our Time. An Anthology edited by Richard Churchy c.b.e., M. M. Bozman 
and Edith Sitwell, d.litt., d.e.e. Nearly 400 poems by about 130 poets. 981 
Pope, Alexander (1688-1744). 

Collected Poems. Edited with Intro. (1956) by Ptof. Bonamy Dobree, o.b.e., m.a. 

’ 760 

Restoration Plays. Introduction by Edmund Gosse. Includes Dryden’s ‘All for Love,’ 
Wycherley’s ‘The Country Wife,’ Congreve’s ‘The Way of the World,* Otway’s 
‘Venice Preserved,’ Farquhar’s ‘ Beaux-Stratagem,’ Vanbrugh’s ‘Provoked Wife ' 
Btherege’s ‘Man of Mode.’ 604 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel (1828-82). 

Poems and Translations. Introduction by E. O. Gardner. 627 

Shakespeare, William (1564-1616). 

A Complete Edition, based on Clark and Wright’s Cambridge text, and edited by 
Oliphant Smeaton. With biographical Introduction, Chronological Tables and full 
Glossary. 3 vols. 

Comedies, 153; Histories, Poems and Sonnets, 154; Tragedies, 155 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822). 

Poetical Works. Introduction hy A. H. Koszul. 2 vols. 257-8 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley (1751-1816). 

Complete Plays. Introduction and notes by Leuns Gibbs, 95 

Silver Poets of the Sixteenth Century. Edited by Gerald Bullett. The works of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt (1503-42), Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (1517 ?-47), Sir Philip Sidney 
(1554-86), Sir Walter Ralegh (1552-1618) and Sir John Davies (1569-1626.) 985 

Spenser, Edmund (1552-99). 

The Faerie Queene. Introduction by Prof. J. W. Hales, and Glossary. 2 vols 
The reliable Morris text and glossary are used for this edition. 443-4 

The Shepherd’s Calendar, 1579; and Other Poems. Introduction by Philip 
Henderson. 879 

Stevenson, Robert Louis (1850-94). 

Poems. A Child’s Garden of Verses, 1885; Underwoods, 1887; Songs of 
Travel, 1896; and Ballads, 1890, Introduction by Ernest Rhys. 768 

(See also Essays, Fiction, Travel.) 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles (1837-1909). 

Poems and Prose. A selection, edited with an Intro, by Richard Church, 961 
Synge, J. M. (1871-1909). 

Plays, Poems and Prose. Introduction by MichaSl Mac Liammdir. 968 

Tchekhov, Anton (1860-1904). 

Plays and Stories. ‘The Cheriw Orchard,* ‘The Seagull,’ ‘The Wood Demon,’ 
‘Tatyana Riepin’ and ‘On the Etarmfulness of Tobacco’ are included, as well as 
13 of his best stories. The translation is hy S. S. Koieliansky. Introduction by 
JDavid Magarshack. 941 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord (1809-92). 

Poems. A comprehensive edition (1950), with an Introduction by Mildred Bozman. 
2 vols. 44, 626 

Twenty-four One-Act Plays. Enlarged edition, new Introduction by John Hampden. 
Contains plays by T. S. Eliot, Sean O’Casey, Laurence Housman, W. B. Yeats, 
James Bridie, Noel Coward, Lord Dunsany, Wolf Mankowitz and others. 947 

Webster, John (1580 ?-1 625 ?), and Ford, John (1586-1639). 

Selected Plays. Introduction by Prof. G. B. Harrison, m.a., ph.d. In one volume: 
‘The White Devil,’ ‘The Duchess of Malfl.,* ‘The Broken Heart,’ ‘’Tis Pity She’s a 
Whore.’ 899 

Whitman, Walt (1819-92). 

Leaves of Grass, 1855-92. New edition (1947) by Dr Emory Holloway. 573 

Wilde, Oscar (1854-1900). 

Plays, Prose Writings, and Poems. Edited, with Introduction, by Hesketk 
Pearson. Including the two plays, ‘The Importance of Being Earnest’ and ‘Lady 
Windermer’s Fan’; his novel, ‘The Picture of Dorian Gray’; the poem, ‘The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol’ ; the essay, ‘ The Soul of Man,’ etc. 858 

Wordsworth, William (1770-1850). 

Poems. Edited, with Introductory study, notes, bibliography and full index, by 
Philip Wayne, m.a. 203, 311, 998 


REFERENCE 

Reader’s Guide to Everyman’s Library. Compiled by A. J. HoppS. This volume is a new 
compilation and gives in one alphabetical sequence the names of all the authors, 
titles and subjects in Everyman’s Library and its supplementary series, Every- 
man’s Reference Library and the Children’s Illustrated Classics. ^ 889 

Many volumes formerly included in Everj/man’s Library reference section are now 
included in Everyman* s Reference Library and are bound in larger format. 
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ROMANCE 

Attcassin and Nicolette, with other Medieval Romances. Translated, with Introduction 
by Eugene Mason. 491 ^ 

Boccaccio, Giovanni (131S-75). 

Decameron, 1471. Translated by J. M, Bigg, 1903. Introduction by Edward 
Hutton, 2 vols. Unabridged. 845-fi 

Bimyan, John (1628-88), 

Pilgrim’s Progress, Parts I and II, 1678-84. Reset edition. Introduction by Prof 
G. B . Harrison, m.a,, ph.i5. {See also Theology and Philosophy.) 204 

Cervantes, Saavedra Miguel de (1547-1616). 

Don Quixote de la Mancha. Translated by P. A. Motteux. Notes by J. G. Loch- 
hart. Introduction and supplementary Notes by L. B. Walton, m.a., b.litt. 2 vols. 
Chretien de Troyes (fl. 12th cent.). 385-6 

Arthurian Romances (‘Erec et Enide’; ‘Oligds*? * Yvain* and ‘Lancelot’). Trans- 
lated into prose, with Introduction, notes and bibliography, by William WHstar 
Comfort. 698 

Kalevala, or The Land of Heroes. Translated from the Pitmish by W. F. Kirby. 2 vols, 
r 259-60 

Mabmoglon, The. Translated with Introduction by Thomas Jones, m.a., d.litt., and 
Gwyn Jones, m.a. 97 

Malory, Sir Thomas (fl. 1400 ?-70). 

Le Morte D ’Arthur. Introduction by Sir John Rhys. 2 vols. 45-6 

Marie de France (12th century). Lays op, and other French Legends, Eight of 
Mane’s ‘ Lais ’ and two of the anonymous French love stories of the same pen'od 
translated with an Introduction by Eugene Mason. 557 

NjaPs Saga. The Story op Burnt Njal (written about 1280-90). Translated from the 
Icelandic by Sir Q. W. Basent (1861). Introduction (1957) and Index by Prof. 
Edward Turville-Petre, b.litt., m.a. 558 

Rabelais, Francois (1494 ?-1553). 

The Heroic Deeds op Gargantua and Pantagruel, 1532-5. Introduction by 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 2 vols. A complete unabridged edition of Urgubart and 
Motteux’s translation, 1653-94. 826-7 


SCIENCE 

Boyle, Robert (1627-91). 

The Sceptical Chymist, 1661. Introduction by M. M. PaUison Muir, 569 

Darwin, Charles (1809-82). 

The Origin op Species, 1859. The sixth edition embodies Darwin’s final additions 
and revisions. New Introduction (1956) by W. R. Thompson, p.r.s. 811 

E4dlngton, Arthur Stanley (1882-1944). Tratrel and Topography.) 

The Nature op the Physical World, 1928. Introduction by Sir Edmund 
Whittaker, p.r.s., o.m. 922 

Euclid (fl. c. 330-c. 275 B.C.). 

The Elements op Euclid. Edited by Isaac Todhunter, with Introduction by Sir 
Thomas L. Heath, k.o.b., p.r.s. 891 

Faraday, Michael (1791-1867). 

Experimental Researches in Electricity, 1839-55. With Plates and Diagrams, 
and an appreciation by Prof. John Tyndall. 576 

Harvey, William (1578-1657). 

The Circulation op the Blood. Introduction by Ernest Patkyn. 262 

Howard, John (1726 ?-90). 

The State op the Prisons, 1777. Intro, and Notes by Kenneth Ruck. 836 

Marx, Karl (1818-83). 

Capital, 1867. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 2 vols. Introduction by Prof. 
G. B. H. Cole. 848-9 

Mill, John Stuart (1806-73). See WoUstonecraft. 

Owen, Robert (1771-1858). 

A New View op Society, 1813; and Other Writings. Introduction by G, B. E. 
Cole. 799 

Pearson, Karl (1857-1936). 

The ORA.MMAR OP Science, 1892. 939 

5Mcr.rrfo, David (17 72-1823). 

The Principles or Politic.ll Economy and Taxation, 1817. Introduction by 
Prof. Michael P. Fogarty, -M.x. 590 

Scniih, Adam (1723-90). 

The Wj^altii ct'- Nations, 1766. Intro, by Prof. Edwin Seligman, 2 toIs. 412-13 
White , Gilbert (1 7 20-93 ). 

A Naturat liLvroRY of SF.LBORNE, 1789. New edition (1949). Introduction and 
Notes by R. M. Lockiejf. 48 

WoUstonecraft, Mary (1759-97), The Rights op Woman, 1792; and Mill, John Stuart 
(1806-73), The Subjection op Women, 1869. New Introduction by Pamela 
Frankau, 826 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 

potent Heijrew Literature. Being: the Old Testament and Apocrypha, arrang’ed by 
B. Bruce Taylor. 4 vols. Volumes I and IV only in print. 253, 256 

Bacon, Francis (1561“1626). 

The Advancement of Leabnino, 1605. Introduction, Notes, Index and Glossa^r* 
hy O. W. Kitchin. (See also Essays.) 710 

Berkeley, George U685-1753). 

A New Theory op Vision, 1709. Introduction hy A. D. Lindsay, c.b.b., ll.d. 483 
Browne, Sir Thomas (1605-82). « 

Rbligio Medici, 1642. New Introduction by RaUiday Sutherland, m.d., p,r.s.l. 

92 

Bunyan, John (1628-88). 

Grace Abounding, 1666 ; and The Life and Death of Mr Badman, 1658. Intro- 
duction by Prof. G. B. Harrison, m.a., ph.d. (See also Romance.) 815 

Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times. Covering the period 1500 b.o.-a.d. 100. Edited 
and translated, with Introduction and Notes. 973 

Descartes, Ren5 (1596-1650). 

A Discourse on Method, 1637; Meditations on the First Philosopht, 1641; 
and Principles of Philosophy, 1644. Translated by Pro/. V. Veitch. Introduction 
by A. D. Lindsay, c.b.b., ll.d. 570 

EUis, Havelock (1859-1939). 

Selected Essays. Sixteen essays, with an Introduction by J. S. CoUis. 930 
Gore, Charles (1853-1932). 

The Philosophy op the Good Life, 1930. 924 

Hindu Scriptures. Edited hy Nicol Macnicol, M.A., D.iilTT., B.n. Foreword by Babin- 
dranath Tagore. 944 

Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679). 

Leviathan, 1651. Introduction by A. D. Lindsay, o.b.e., ll.d. 691 

Hooker, Richard (1554-1600). 

Op the Laws op Ecclesiastical Polity, 1597. Introduction by G. O. Mortis, m.a. 

201-2 

Hume, David (1711-76). 

A Treatise op Human Nature, 1739. Intro, by A. X>, Lindsay, o.b.b,, ll.d. 2 vols. 

548-9 

James, William (1842-1910). 

Papers on Philosophy. Introduction by Prof. O. M. BakeweU. 739 

Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804). 

Critique of Pure Reason, 1781. With an Introduction hj A. D. Idndsay, c.b.b., 
LL.D. Translated by J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 900 

King Edward VI (1537-53). 

The First (1549) and Second (1552) Prayer Books, Introduction hy Bishop 
Gibson. 448 

Koran, The. RodwelFs Translation, 1861. Intro, by Rev. G. Margoliouth, M.A. 380 
Law, William (1686-1761). 

A Serious Gall to a Devout and Holt Life, 1728. Introduction by Prof, Norman 
Sykes, F.B.A., m.a., d.phil. 91 

Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm (1646-1716). 

Philosophical Writings. Selected and translated by Mary Morris, with an 
Introduction by C. R. Morris, m.a. 905 

Locke, John (1632-1704). 

Two Treatises op Civil Government, 1690. Introduction by Prof. W. 8. Car- 
penter. (See also Essays.) 751 

Malthus, Thomas Robert (1766-1834). 

An Essay on the Principle op Population, 1798. New Introduction by Prof. 
Michael P. Fogarty, m.a. 2 Yols. 692-3 

Mill, John Stuart (1806-73). 

Utilitarianism, 1863; Liberty, 1859; and Representative Government, 
1861, Introduction by A. D, Lindsay, C.B.E., LL.D. (See also Science.) 482 
More, Sir Thomas (1478-1535). 

Utopia, 1516; and Dialogue op Comfort against Tribulation, 1553. Intro- 
duction by John Warrington. Revised edition (1951). 461 

New Testament, The. 93 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal (1801-90). 

Apologia pro Vita sua, 1864. Introduction hy Sir John Shane Leslie. 636 

(See also Essays.) 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm (1844-1900). 

Thus Spake Zarathustra, 1883-91. Translated hy Prof. A. Tills and revised by 
M. M. Boztnan. Introduction (1957) by Prof. Roy Pascal, m.a., d.litt. 892 

Paine, Thomas (1737-1809). 

Rights op Man, 1792. Introduction by Arthur Seldon. 718 

Pascal, Blaise (1623-62). 

Pens6es, 1670. Translated by John Warring^, Introduction by Louis Lafmna. 
This translation is from Lafiuna’s second edition. 874 

Ramayana and Mahabharata. Condensed into English verse by Romesh LuM, o.r.B, 403 
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Robinson, Wade (1838-70). 

The Philosophy op Atonement, and Otheb Sermons, 1875. Introduction by 
F. B. Meyer. 637 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (1712-78). 

The Social Contract, 1762; and Other Essays. Introduction by G, D, B. Cole. 

{See also Biography, Essays.) 660 

Saint Augustine (353-430). 

Confessions. Dr Pnsey’s Translation, 1838, with Introduction by A. H. Arm- 
strong, M.A. 200 

The City op Cod. Complefa text of John Healey’s Elizabethan Translation, 1610. 
Edited by B. V. G. Tasker, m.a., b.d., with an Introduction by Sir Ernest Barker. 
2 vols. 982-3 

Saint Francis (1182-1226). 

The Little Flowers; The Mirror of Perfection (by Leo of Assisi); and The 
Life op St Francis (by St Bonaventura). Introduction by Thomas Okey. 485 
Spinoza, Benedictus de (1632-77). 

Ethics, 1677 ; and On the Correction op the Understanding, 1687. Translated 
by Andrew Boyle. New Introduction by T. S. Gregory. 481 

Swedenborg, Emanuel (1688-1772). 

The True Christian Religion, 1771. New and unabridged translation by F. 
Bayley. Introduction by Dr Helen Keller. 960 pages. 893 

Thomas a Kempis (1380 ?-1471). 

The Imitation op Christ, 1471. 484 

Thomas Aquinas (1225-74). 

Selected Writings. Selected and edited by Father M. C. D^Arcy. 953 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Borrow, George (1803-81). 

The Bible in Spain, 1842. Introdnction by Edward Thomas. 151 

Wild Wales: the People, Language and Scenery, 1862. Introduction by David 
Jones, C.B.E., the painter and BorroYian. {See also Fiction.) 49 

Boswell, James (1740-95). 

Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, 1786. Edited, with 
a new Introduction, by Lawrence F. Powell, m.a., hon. d.litt. 387 

Calderon de la Barca, Mme (1804-82). 

Life in Mexico, 1843. Introduction by Manuel Romero De Terreros. 664 

Cobbett, William (1762-1835). 

Rural Rides, 1830. Introduction by Asa Briggs, m.a., b.sc. 2 vols. 638-9 

Cook, James (1728-79). 

Voyages of Discovery. Edited by John Barrow, p.b.s., f.s.a. Introduction by 
Guy Pocock, m.a. 99 

CrdveccBur, J. Hector St John de (1735-1813). 

Letters prom an American Farmer, 1782. Intro, and Notes by W. Barton Blake. 

640 


Darwin, Charles (1809-82). 

The Voyage of the ‘Beagle,’ 1839. 
Defoe, Daniel (1661 ?-1731). 

A Tour through England and Wales, 


{See also Science.) 104 


1724-6. Intro, by G. D. H. Cole. 2 vols. 

{See also Fiction.) 820-1 

Kinglake, Alexander (1809-91). 

Eothen, 1844. Introduction by Harold Spender. 337 

Lane, Edward William (1801-76). 

Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 1836. With a new Introdnction 
hy M our si Saad el- Din, of the Egyptian Ministry of Education. 315 

Park, Mungo (1771-1806). _ 

Travels. Introduction m.a., ph.d. 

Polo, Marco (1254-1324).^^,^^^f ^ 

Travels. Introduct^»W»^« Masefield. ^ 

Portuguese Voyages, 14^^1w3.^dited by Charles JDd'^d 


Stevenson, Robert Lou 
An Inland Voya| 
Squatters, 1883.| 


205 


306 

986 


*A878; Travels with a Donheiy, xo 
DONVThe fullest account of Elizabe 


9 ; and The Silverado 
’ 766 

Issays, Poetry, Fiction.) 


. (1796-1862). 

AKD Other Writings on> ( 


lan London. 


Stow, John (1525?-! ., 

The Survey of l1 
Wakefield, Edward Gitf 
A Letter from Syi 
by Prof. R. C. Mills. 

Waterton, Charles (1782-18^). 

Wanderings in South America, 1825. Introd«i!tion hy Edmund Selous. 


589 


,ONiZATiON. Introduction 
828 
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